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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 



The Greek Text upon which the Commentaries in 
this Series axe based has been formed on the following 
principles: Wherever the texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles agree, their readings are followed: wherever 
they diflfer from each other, but neither of them agrees 
with the Received Text as printed by Scrivener, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in pre- 
ference to the Received Text : in all other cases the 
Received Text as printed by Scrivener is followed. It 
must be added, however, that in the Gospels those 
alternative readings of Tregelles, which subsequently 
proved to have the support of the Sinaitic Codex, 
have been considered as of the same authority as 
readings which Tregelles has adopted in his text. 

In the Commentaries an endeavour has been made 
to explain the uses of words and the methods of con- 
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struction, as well as to give substantial aid to the 
student in the interpretation and illustration of the 
text. 

The General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible except in the most general sense for the 
statements made and the interpretations oflFered by 
the various contributors to this Series. He has not 
felt that it would be right for him to place any check 
upon the expression of individual opinion, imless at 
any point matter were introduced which seemed to 
be out of harmony with the character and scope of 
the Seriea 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

Christ's Golleob, 
February, 1893. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

^^HE text of this edition was formed by my 
-*- brother on the same principles as in the pre- 
vious volumes of the Series. The Introduction and 
Commentary are based upon those in the English 
Series, but both have been carefully revised and ex- 
panded. My brother's minute study of the Language 
of the Book was of the greatest use to me in adapting 
the Commentary to the Greek Text. Professor Weiss' 
edition {Texte v/nd Untermchungen, Vii. 1) was also 
very helpful. 

I am indebted to Prof. W. Robertson Smith for the 
details of famine prices in the note on vi 6, which 
were communicated to me through the General Editor, 
whom I also have to thank for many valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 

G. A. SIMCOX 
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Mitch he aiVd in loving wonder, 

On Tky bosom leaning. Lord I 
Jn that secret place of thunder, 

Answer kind didst thou accord, 
Wisdom for Thy Church to ponder 

TiU the day of dread award, 

Lo ! Heaven's doors lift up, revealing 
How Thy judgments earthward move; 

Scrolls unfoldedy trumpets pealing, 
Wine-cups from the wrath above. 

Yet o*er all a soft Voice stealing — 
** Little children^ trust and love!" 

Ebblb. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER L 

AUTHOBSmP AND OANONICITT OP THE REVELATION. 

In the case of some of the books of Scripture, the questions 
of their authorship and of their canonical authority are quite 
independent of one another. Many books are anonymous^, many 
have their authors known only by a post-canoni(^ tradition^; 
and the rejection, in any case where it may be called for, of 
this tradition need not and ought not to involve a denial of the 
divine authority of the book. Even in cases where the sup- 
posed author is named or immistakeably indicated in the book 
itself it does not always follow that the book either must be 
written by him, or can owe none of its inspiration to the Spirit 
of truth : the person of the professed author may have been 
assumed dramatically without any maXa Jides\ On the other 
hand, there are books which plainly exclude any such hypo- 
thesis, and either must be forgeries, more or less excusable but 
hardly consistent with divine direction, or else must be the 
genuine and inspired works of their professed authors. 

The case of the Revelation may be regarded as intermediate 
between the two last-named classes. The author gives his name 
as ''John," but gives no unmistakeable token, in this book 

1 e.g. Judges, Kings, and Chronicles; and in the N.T., Hebrews. 

* e.g. the Synoptical Gospels. 

' As is certainly the case with the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, 
and almost certainly with Ecclesiastes. It is conceivable that the case 
of the Pastoral Epistles of St Paul might be similar. 
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itself to identify him with St John the Apostle : and hence the 
opinion is rationally tenable, that the Revelation is the work of 
a person named John, writing what he honA fide regarded as a 
supernatural vision, but not having more claim on the reverence 
of the Church than his work can command on its own merits. 
On the other hand, we shall find that the book was so early and 
so widely received as the work of the Apostle, that it may well 
be suspected that, if not really his, it was falsely put forward as 
his, and intended by the real author to be received as his: so 
that those who reject the Apostolic authorship of the book may 
be pardoned if they regard it as a fraudulent forgery. 

It thus will be convenient to discuss the two questions of 
author ihi^ and of canomcaL authority in connexion with one 
another, though remembering that the determination of one 
does not (except in the first of the cases now to be mentioned) 
necessarily involve that of the other. The book may be either 

(1) the genuine and inspired work of St John the Apostle; or 

(2) a forgery in the name of St John the Apostle; or (3) it may 
be the genuine and inspired work of another John; or (4) a bond 
fide but uninspired work of another John. We may fairly set 
aside the logically conceivable cases, of the Apostle writing not 
under divine inspiration, and of a person writing indeed fraud- 
ulently, but not intending to personate the Apostle. Let us 
examine the evidence, external and internal, for each of these 
views : — 

I. The external attestation of St John's authorship is strong. 
Only three books of the New Testament at most (St Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, perhaps those to the Ephesians and 
Philippians) are known to be cited with the author's name as 
early as the Apocalypse. Justin Mabttb (whose First Apology , 
written not later than a. d. 160, attests the authority if not the 
authorship of the book by a clear reference to Rev. xiL 9 or 
XX. 2) quotes the substance of Rev. xx. 3 — 6 as part of the 
Revelation made *to a man named John, one of the Apostles of 
Christ* — ^in the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, This testimony 
may be very early, for the Dialoguey though written Irfter the 
Apology, professes to reproduce a conference the date of which 
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is variously fixed from a.d. 135 to 148, while the scene is laid at 
Ephesus, where surely, if anywhere, the true authorship of the 
Revelation must have been known. There is of course the 
possibility that a writer who identified 8emo Samms with Simo 
Sanctus may have hastily identified the John of whom he heard 
at Ephesus as the Seer of the Apocalypse with John the Apostle 
of whom he must have heard from the beginning of his conversion 
in Palestine. But if he really appealed to the authority of St 
John as early as a.d. 135, it is probable that he would have been 
corrected if mistaken. 

"We may regard as practically contemporary with this the 
evidence afforded by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis near Laodicea, 
who acknowledged the Apocalypse, as is stated by Andrew, 
bishop (in the fifth century?) of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in 
the prologue to his Commentary on the book. Papias's evidence, 
if we had it at first hand, would be even more convincing than 
Justin's: for not only did he belong to the district where the 
Revelation was first circulated^, but he is said to have been a 
hearer of St John himself— he certainly was a zealous collector 
of traditions relating to him. But Papias's own works are lost, 
and though Andrew was doubtless acquainted with them, his 
testimony is not quite decisive. Eusebius professes {H. E. iii. 
iii 2), in his account of early divines, to state whenever they quote 
as Scripture books of which the canonicity was disputed : and 
he does thus note the passage of Justin's Trypho already cited. 
In his accoimt of Papias (t&. xxxix. 13), he tells us that he quoted 
the First Epistle of St Peter, and that of St John, though, as 
the canonicity of these books was not disputed, he was not 
bound to note the fact. If then Papias had quoted the book 
about which there was the keenest dispute of all, Eusebius 
would surely have told us so; especially as he actually founded 
a conjecture as to its authorship (see p. xxvii) on a passage in 
Papias. Thus the argument from the silence of Eusebius, which 

1 It has been observed that, while the Ghurohes of Laodicea and 
Sardis must have known the facts about the origin of the Apocalypse, 
they had every interest in discrediting its authority, if they honestly 
could. 
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is worth very little as evidence that Papias did not know St 
John's Gospel, is, as regards the Revelation, as strong as an 
argument from silence can be. 

Moreover, he enables ns to account for Andrew's asstmiing 
that Papias knew the book, without his having expressly cited 
it. Papias certainly held the doctrine of a Millennium, which 
is not, even apparently, taught in any canonical book but the 
Apocalypse. Andrew may therefore have taken for granted 
that he derived the doctrine from it, while in reality he may 
have had no authority but the general belief of the Church. 
The only passage in the extant fragments of Papias bearing on 
the subject seems to be derived by tradition from the Book 
of Enoch. If he had actually read the passage of that book, 
which he seems to be reproducing, he could not have put the 
rather silly description of the ideal bliss which it contains into 
the mouth of our Lord. 

But, even if Papias did not expressly quote the Revelation, 
it does not follow that he was not acquainted with it: and in 
fact we find it imhesitatingly received by the Churches of Asia 
during the second century. Of the many Christian writers of 
that age and country almost all the works are lost : but we have 
catalogues of those of Melito, bishop of Sardis, the ablest, most 
learned, and most critical among them, who flourished in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, a.d. 161 — 180. He not only acknowledged 
"the Revelation of John," but wrote a commentary upon it. 
His testimony would be the weightier if as is probable his work 
on * Prophecy ' was directed like Clement's against Montanism. 

A colony from the Churches of Asia appears to have been 
established about this time, or earlier, at Lyons in Gaul. In 
A.D. 177 they and their neighbours of Vienne were exposed to 
a savage persecution, of which a detailed account, addressed 
to their Asiatic kinsmen, was written by a surviving brother: 
and considerable fragments of this are preserved by Eusebius 
{H, E, V. i — ^iii.). In this the Revelation (xxii. 11) is expressly 
quoted as "the Scripture." Besides this, we have constant 
evidence of the writer's familiarity with the book : he speaks of 
Christ as "the faithful and true Witness" (Rev. iii 14), and of 
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"the heavenly fountain of the water of life" (vii. 17, xxii. 1). 
The C5hurch is personified as a Virgin Mother (c. xii.): the 
Martyrs in their spiritual beauty are compared to a "bride 
adorned in embroidered robes of gold" (xxi. 2): one of them 
"follows the Lamb whithersoever He goeth" (xiv. 4) and through- 
out we have references, not only to the expected persecution of 
Antichrist, but to the imagery of the Dragon and the Beast. 

Pothinus, the aged bishop of Lyons, who died in this 
persecution, was succeeded by Ibbnabus. The latter was cer- 
tainly a native of Asia, probably of Smyrna : and, though his 
wor]j» belong to a later date than Justin or the other writers 
we have named, he is not practically more remote from 
the source of authentic tradition. For in his boyhood he had 
known and heard St Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and he re- 
membered the accoimt he gave of his personal intercourse with 
St John {Ep. ad Flor., cup. Eus. H. E. v. xx. 8, 9). Now St 
Polycarp was burnt A.D. 155, and had then been a Christian 
86 years: his conversion therefore, or birth in a Christian 
family, must have taken place a. d. 69 or 70. And St Irenaeus 
states {Adv. Haer. in. iii. 3) that both his conversion and 
his appointment as bishop were the acts of "Apostles;'' the 
latter can hardly have been the act of any other Apostle than 
St John, who (according to Irenaeus) "lived till the time of 
Trajan," i.e. at least to a.d. 98. At that time Polycarp may 
have been from 30 to 40 years old ; thus it appears that he had 
been the personal disciple of St John from early childhood to 
fall maturity. His traditions therefore about the Apostle must 
have been absolutely authentic, and they must have served as 
a check on the circulation in Asia of spurious ones, at least 
among those who knew Polycarp personally. It thus appears 
that Irenaeus received authentic traditions about St John, pass- 
ing through but one intermediate step. Now Irenaeus' testimony 
to the authorship of the Apocalypse is even more definite than 
any that we have yet met with. He not only everywhere 
ascribes it to the Apostle, but states {Ado. Haer. v. xxx. 1) that 
"it was seen not long ago, but almost in our own generation, 
near the end of the reign of Domitian" (i.e. a.d. 95—6). And 
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xviii INTRODUCTION. 

he tells us that this statement rests on the authority of persons 
who had seen St John — possibly therefore of Polycarp, or at 
least of Papias. 

Shortly before the date of the martyrdoms of Lyons arose the 
fanatical heresy of the Montanists, on the boiders of Mysia 
and Phrygia. Their wild beliefe on the subject of the New 
Jerusalem would tend rather to discredit than to support the 
authority of the book they appealed to as teaching the like: 
but the fact that their opponents in Asia accepted it as a 
common ground for discussion proves how unanimous was the 
tradition respecting it. The Martyrs of Lyons themselves wrote 
on the controversy, which in their days had not amoimted to an 
actual schism. Alcibiades, one of their number, is still generally 
identified with the Alcibiades whom Eusebius mentions in the 
same chapter, H. E, v. iii. 2, as one of the leaders of the Montanist 
party. On the other hand, Apollonius, who is said to have been 
an Ephesian, wrote after the controversy had grown very bitter : 
but we are told that he quoted the Revelation as authoritative, 
and apparently as the work of St John. 

Tbbtullian, who wrote in Africa at the very end of the second 
century and in the early part of the third, constantly quotes 
the book as St John's, and seems to know nothing of any 
doubts about it, except on the part of heretics. His testimony 
is however the less valuable, as he admitted the Book of Enoch : 
he became a Montanist in later life, and his quotations from the 
Revelation seem all to be in works written after his fall into 
heresy. Still it is probable that this is due to a change of temper, 
rather than to a change of opinion: for everything indicates that 
the orthodox Church of Africa accepted the book without hesita- 
tion. It certainly did so in the next generation, as we know 
from St Cyprian's works. 

Approximately contemporary with Tertullian — perhaps rather 
earlier— was Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the Revelation^ 
as St John's work, and refers historically to his exile in Patmos.- 

1 This is not notioed by Eusebius, though he mentions the fact of 
his quoting other "disputed" books. This makes his silence as to 
Papias less decisive against his having quoted the book. 
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He is less likely than Tertullian to have tested for himself the 
current tradition of his day : for though he does not, like St 
Irenaeus, quote Hermas with the formula 17 ypa<t>rj Xcyci, he doesL 
accept him as Scripture ; while Tertullian openly rejected him 
when a Montanist, and probably never treated him with more 
than perfunctory respect. 

Of about the same age, or x>ossibly a little later, would be 
the anonymous work on the Canon, known as the Muratorian 
Fragment, and supposed to be a Latin version of a Greek original 
written at Bome. In this the "Apocalypse of St John" is recog- 
nised : so apparently, though more doubtfully, is an "Apocalypse 
^ l^^ of St Peter," which if mentioned is mentioned with the remark 
that some object to its being read in the Church: this would 
imply two things — that when the list was drawn up the Canon 
was still half open to doubtful works, and that so far as the 
writer knew there was no doubt about the Apocalypse of St 
John. 

About this same x>eriod there appears another kind of evi- 
dence, shewing still more plainly the belief, not of individual 
divines alone, but of large provincial Churches — the versions 
of the New Testament made for ecclesiastical use in Churches 
where Greek was not generally spoken. The old Latin version 
was in use by Tertullian's time, and must almost certainly have 
included the Apocalypse. The versions in the diflferent Egyp- 
tian dialects, however, do not seem to have contained it till a 
later date. As to the Syriac, perhaps the oldest version of all, 
the evidence is more doubtful. The Peschitto, or vulgate Syrian 
version in use from the fourth century onwards, does not contain 
the book : but according to the view now taken by what seem 
to be the highest authorities, this is only a revision of the oldest 
version, that being one which has not been recovered, except (in 
part) for the Gospels. It cannot be thought impossible that 
this oldest version included the Apocalypse which is quoted as 
inspired by St Ephraem of Edessa, the great divine and poet 
of the Syrian Church, though he also uses the four minor 
Catholic Epistles which were not then part of the Syriac Canon. 

If we are now past the time when living tradition can be 
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appealed to as decisive evidence, we have reached the time 
when scientific principles of criticism began to be applied to the 
traditional belie& of Christendom. Justin, Irenaeus, Clement, 
TertuUian, were all well-educated men : the first and third 
ranked as " philosophers," in the sense in which that term was 
used in their age : Tertullian was a man of real original power 
of thought. Origen, the pupil and successor of Clement, was 
not only a learned student, but an able critic. He discusses 
ably and sensibly the question, admitted to be doubtful, of the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews : he notices the 
doubts, though without doing much to solve them, that existed 
as to that of the Second Epistle of St Peter : but as to the 
Apocalypse he seems to know of no doubts at all, or none 
worth heeding. 

A man of almost equal learning, of about the same date, was 
BLiPPOLYTua, bishop of Portus near Rome, or perhaps a claimant 
of the Boman see. In his extant works he constantly and im- 
hesitatingly ascribes the Bevelation to the Apostle John: but 
from a catalogue of his whole works it seems that he thought it 
necessary to defend its authenticity, though he had not always 
tbund it so, if, as Bishop Lightfoot suggests, the lost original 
of the Muratorian Canon was identical with his early metrical 
list of Canonical books. 

The last witness who need be quoted at this stage of the 
enquiry is Victorinus, a bishop and martyr in the Diocletian 
persecution. He wrote a Commentary on the Revelation, which 
was sent to St Jerome with a request that he would correct it. 
Probably all extant MSS. are based upon his revision : his letter 
to Anatolius seems to imply that there was a system of marks for 
those passages in the original chiefly referring to the Millennium 
which St Jerome regarded as over literal, and also for St Jerome's 
own additions chiefly drawn from Tyconius. It might be possible 
to distinguish these from the original text, and from later ad- 
ditions, e.g. the explanation of Gtenseric for the Number of the 
Beast ; and then we should be in a position to judge of the precise 
value of the traditions which St Victorinus had inherited. His 
testimony, like that of later fathers, is chiefly valuable as shewing 
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that earlier fathers were regarded as witnesses to an ecclesiastical 
tradition. 

II. The earliest people we hear of as denying the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse are the so-called Alogi, generally r^arded as an 
Asiatic sect or school of extreme opponents of Montanism, who 
thought it necessary to discredit the writings of St John because 
their Montanist countrymen appealed to their authority in sup- 
port of their own views. All, or nearly all, we know of them 
comes from St Epiphanius, a diligent and zealous reader of books 
without tables of contents or indices, who too often confused his 
authorities and amplified them by hearsay. Lipsius and Lightfoot 
hold that he took his account of the Alogi from the lost work 
against heresies which St Hippolytus wrote before the larger 
work which Dr Miller recovered and published. This early work 
was certainly used by Epiphanius, Philastrius, and the so-called 
Pseudo-Tertullian, whose work, whether he meant to personate 
Tertullian or no, has reached us as an appendix to the de Prae- 
scriptume, Dr Salmon holds that his only somrce was the work 
of Hippolytus against Gaius, a learned and respected Roman 
Presbyter, several quotations from which have been published 
from time to time in Hermathma by Dr Gwynn from a mediaeval 
Syrian writer. If Epiphanius drew fi\)m Hippolytus' work 
against heresies we may infer that the latter invented the nick- 
name of Alogi, which means 'unreasonable,' and seemed to be 
deserved by their denial of the Logos, the Word or Reason of 
God, proclaimed by St John. We may also infer that the sect 
or school practically disappeared in the interval between the two 
treatises : we might also infer that they are identical with the 
persons mentioned by St Irenaeus as rejecting the Fourth GospeL 
We might aJso contrast the objections which we know fr\)m 
Epiphanius with those which we know from Eusebius and Bar 
Salibi. Ab far as it appears fr^m Epiphanius their chief argu- 
ment was that they found the book mysterious and unedifying. 
The answer is obvious, that very likely it was imedifying to 
th&ni, A more important argument common to them and to 
Gaius was that ?93 years after the Ascension there was no 
church at Thyatira (the reason being, ?as the Montanists claimed. 
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that the Church there had been swallowed up by Montanism) ; 
to which Hippolytus replied that (?)after an interval of 112 years 
ie. 234 A.D. that church had been happily restored. Of course 
the evidence of the Revelation itself is sufficient to prove that 
a church of Thyatira had existed when the Revelation was 
written. Gaius also dwelt forcibly on the contrast between the 
Day of the Lord that ' cometh as a thief in the night ' and the 
terrible signs which follow the Seals and Trumpets and Vials: 
though he failed to notice that the same contrast presents itself 
in the Discourse on the Mount of Olives. The Syriac fragments 
make it quite clear that Gaius refers to the Canonical Revelation 
in the passage quoted by Eusebius {H, E, hl xiviii.) in which 
he speaJcs of " Cerinthus, who by revelations professedly written 
by a great Apostle passes off upon us false marvels professedly 
shewn to him by angels ; and says that after the Resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ will be earthly ; and that the flesh having 
its dwelling in Jerusalem will do service again to lusts and 
pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptures of God he 
says, desiring to deceive, that a thousand years fully told will 
pass in a marriage of feasting." There is much in this which 
does not correspond to the present Canonical text : it is possible 
that Cerinthus may have found it worth while to circulate a 
garbled edition of the Apocalypse ; just as Tertullian tells us 
{Adv, Marc, L L) that a Marcionite had diligently circulated a 
very fskulty copy he had made of the second draught of the 
Treatise against Marcion. 

If Hippolytus knew the Alogi as a sect or school, it is clear 
that their great offence was the rejection of the Fourth Gospel; 
and it is remarkable that as they were otherwise orthodox there 
should have been any part of Christendom in which the tradition 
of the Fourfold Gk>spel was still unknown. Of course where the 
tradition was imcertain there was a strong temptation to reject 
the book, which seemed to support the Montanist doctrine of the 
Paraclete, with the book which nourished the Montanist hope of 
the Parousia. Gaius is generally supposed to have accepted the 
Fourth Gospel, as Hippolytus quotes it against him. But if the 
Muratorian Canon does represent the list of books received at 
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Rome, that list was not unquestioned. The dispute between 
dignitaries of an orthodox church as to whether the Apocalypse 
was canonical or heretical, startling as it is to our notions, was 
probably less bitter and not more important than the questions 
which afterwards divided Hippolytus and Oallistus : both of 
whom were bishops, both of repute as divines in their own day, 
and recognised as saints and martyrs by the later Church. 

III. DiONYBiUB of Alexandria (bishop a.d. 249—265), the 
most famous of the famous and holy men who proceeded from 
the school of Origen, had, it is plain, received the Apocalypse^ 
without question, like his master, as one of the New Testament 
Scriptures recognised by the Church. But, in what seems to 
have been a later work^, he had occasion to discuss the question 
critically. He recapitulates the arguments of those who rejected 
the book, with special reference no doubt to Gains, and pro- 
bably to the so-called Alogi. The argument sounds a little like 
theirs, as quoted by St Epiphanius, "that the title is false : for, 
they say, it is not John's, nor yet is it a Revelation, being com- 
pletely veiled by the thick curtain of ignorance." 

But Dionysius himself treats the question in exactly the 
spirit, at once devout and critical, in which such questions ought 
to be treated : and the result is, that he sweeps away the bad 
arguments against St John's authorship, and states the good 
ones in a form that really has never been improved upon be- 
tween his day and ours. Those who denied the canonicity and 
orthodoxy of the book had only two grounds to go upon — ^its 
obscurity, and its alleged description of the Kingdom of Christ 
as earthly. Now on the latter point St Dionysius thoroughly 
sympathised with the objectors : he had engaged in a contro- 
versy with Nepos, an Egyptian bishop who maintained millen- 
arian views, and succeeded in convincing him and his followers 
that they were wrong. But Dionysius saw that it was neither 
reverent nor critical to make the authority of the book stand or 
fall with a particular interpretation of a particular passage in it. 
To the charge of obscurity he replies, "Even if I do not imder- 

1 Ep, ad Hermamm., op. Eus. H, E, vii. x. 1. 
* On the Promisest ap, Eus. H. E. vii. xxv. 
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stand, I yet conceive some deeper sense to lie in the words. 
Not measuring and judging these things by private reasoning, 
but giving the chief weight to faith, I have supposed it too high 
to be comprehended by me: and I do not reject these things 
which I have not seen, but admire them the more, because I 
have not." He then expresses his own opinion, and the grounds 
for it, as follows : 

^'That he was called John, and that this writing is John's, 
I will not dispute : for I agree that it is the work of a holy and 
inspired man. Still, I would not readily admit that this John is 
the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James, the 
author of the Gospel that bears the title According to John, and 
of the Catholic Epistle. I argue from the temper of the two, 
from the style of the language, and from what is called the 
purport of the book, that they are not the sama For the 
Evangelist never introduces his own name, nor proclaims him- 
self, either in the Gospel or in the Epistle. St John nowhere 
[speaks of the Apostle by name?] either as being himself or as 
another: but the writer of the Revelation puts himself forward 
at the very beginning: *The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
He gave to Him, to shew unto His Servants shortly. And He 
sent and signified it by His Angel to His Servant John, who 
bare witness of the Word of God and His testimony, whatsoever 
he saw.' Then he also writes an Epistle : * John to the seven 
Churches which are in Asia ; grace be to you and peace.* But 
the Evangelist has not written his name even at the beginning 
of the Catholic Epistle, but begins without preamble with the 
mystery of the divine revelation itself: *That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes.' For on account of this revelation the Lord also 
called Peter blessed; saying, * Blessed art thou, Simon bar- 
Jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
My heavenly Father.' But neither in the second and third 
Epistles current as John's, short as they are, is the name of 
John put forward, but *the Elder' is written without name. 
But this writer has not even thought it enough, when he has 
named himself once for all, but takes it up again : ' I John, your 
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brother, and partaker with you in the tribulation and kingdom 
and in the patience of Christ, was in the isle that is called 
. Patmos, for the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus.' 
And again, near the end, he says this: ^Blessed is he that 
keepeth the words of the prophecy of this book; and I John 
who see and hear these things.' Now that it is a John who 
writes this, we ought to believe on his own word ; but what John 
is uncertain. For he has not said, as in many places of the 
Gospel, that he is the Disciple beloved of Jesus, nor he who leaned 
upon His breast, nor the brother of James, nor that he was eye- 
and ear- witness of the Lord : for he would have said some of 
these things which I have mentioned, if he had wished to indi- 
cate himself clearly. But, instead of any of these, he calls him- 
self our brother and partaker with us, and a witness (or martyr) 
of Jesus, and blessed as seeing and hearing the revelations. But 
I suppose there were many of the same name as John the 
Apostle, who for their love for him, admiration, and desire to 
imitate him and to be beloved like him of the Lord, were glad 
to assume the same name, as Paul and Peter are frequent 
names among the children of the faithfuls There is in fact 
another John in the Acts of the Apostles, who was sumamed 
Mark^; whom Barnabas and Paul took with them, of whom it 
says again, 'And they had also John to their minister.' But 
whether he is the writer, I would not say : for it is written that 
he did not come with them into Asia, but ' Paul and his com- 
pany set sail from Paphos, and came to Perga in Pamphylia; 
and John departed from them and returned to Jerusalem.' 
But I think that there was another John among those who had 

1 Of conrse this is an anachronism. John was a common Jewish 
name, and no doubt many Jewish Johns became Christians : but it had 
not had time to become a common Christian name, used for love of 
the Apostle, till long after the date of the Bevelation. 

^ Apparently it did not occur to St Dionysius to identify this 
Mark with the evangelist, the founder of his own Church. Otherwise 
we should have had the views of an excellent ancient critic as to the 
ration between the styles of the Second Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
Yolkmar has discovered some points of resemblance between the two ; 
and his hypothesis, though never widely accepted, still continues to 
be disoossed. 
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been in Asia: for in fact they say that there are two tombs at 
EphemSj each called that of John, And further, from their 
thoughts, language, and composition, this may reasonably be 
considered a different person from the others. For the Gospel 
and the Epistle harmonise with one another, and begin alike; 
the one *In the beginning was the Word,* the other *That which 
was from the beginning.* The one says, *And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory ab of 
the Only-begotten from the Father:' the other the same a little 
varied : * That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled, 
concerning the Word of life: and the life was manifested.' 
For this is his prelude to his main contention, as he makes plain 
in what follows, against those who said that the Lord had not 
come in the flesh: wherefore he continues carefully: *And we 
bear witness of that which we have seen, and declare unto you 
the life, the eternal [life], which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us : that which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you.' He keeps close to himself, and does not 
withdraw from his announcement, and sets forth all by means 
of the same headings and names, of which we will briefly 
mention some. He who studies the books carefully will find in 
each frequently life, light, repulse of darkness; constantly truth, 
grace, joy, the flesh and blood of the Lord, the judgement, the 
forgiveviess of sins, the love of Ood towards us, the command- 
ment for us to love one another, the duty of keeping aU the com- 
mandments, the condemnation of the world, the Devil, the 
Antichrist : the promise of the Holy Spirit, the adoption on the 
part of God, the constant demand of faith on our part, the 
Father and the Son everywhere : altogether, by every possible 
mark, we are allowed to see the same colouring in the Gospel 
and the Epistle. But compared with these the Revelation is 
utterly different and strange, neither touching nor approaching 
(one may almost say) any of these, nor having a syllable in 
common with them. Nor again has either the Epistle (I pass 
over the Gk)spel) any recollection or thought of the Revelation, 
or the Revelation of the Epistle : whereas Paul in his Epistles 
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has given some hint of his revelations, which he did not write 
separately. Further, one may also argue from the difference of 
laiiguage of the Gospel and Epistle compared with the Revela- 
tion. For they are written, not only without error in the Greek 
language, but with the greatest literary skill in the words, the 
reasonings, the arrangements of the exposition : far from there 
being any barbarous word, ungrammatical phrase, or in fact 
vulgarisms of any sort found there. For he had, as it seems, 
both forms of the Word, the Lord having granted him both, the 
word of knowledge and that of expression. But to this author 
I will not deny that he had seen a revelation, and received 
knowledge and prophecy ; but I can see that his dialect and 
language are not correct Greek, but that he uses barbaric con- 
structions, sometimes ungrammatical. These it is not neces- 
sary now to recount : for I do not say this for ridicule — ^let no 
one suppose it — but only defining the unlikeness of the writings." 

The only ancient critic who adds anything to this forcible 
argument against the unity of authorship of the Revelation and 
the Gospel is Eusebius. He calls attention (H, E. ni. xxxix. 4) 
to a passage of Papias, where he distinguishes, apparently, from 
the Apostle St John another Disciple of the Lord, whom he calls 
"John the Elder" or "Presbyter;" thus giving direct evidence 
of what, in St Dionysius, is not much more than a conjecture — 
the existence at Epheeus, or at least in proconsular Asia, of two 
leaders of the Christian Church, both named John. Liicke among 
other modem critics has forcibly expanded one part of St Diony- 
sius' argument : the Seer of the Apocalypse nowhere implies that 
he has known Christ after the flesh, or indeed that apart from 
his visions he has any personal claim to authority in the churches : 
the Evangelist and the writer of the First Epistle claims unmis- 
takeably to have been an eyewitness of the Lord's earthly life : 
and he writes to his little children with the authority as well 
as the love of a father. The contrast is the more significant be- 
cause, as St Dionysius observes, a kind of self-assertion seems to 
mark the Seer, a kind of self-suppression the Evangelist. 

To judge by Eusebius there was little disposition in ancient 
times to accept the compromise suggested by St Dionysius ; 
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those who regarded the RevelatioQ as a canonical work r^arded 
it as the work of the son of Zebedee. Though Eusebius speaks 
often on the subject it is hard to ascertain either his own 
judgement or the prevailing opinion of his contemporaries. Pro- 
bably both still leant in favour of the Apocalypse : he puts the 
hypothesis that the book is genuine first, when he mentions the 
question : in the sermon at the dedication of the church at Tyre 
(which is reported H, E. x. iv.) the magnificence of the church is 
a figure of the glory of Jerusalem above : and the preacher seems 
to have the New Jerusalem of the Revelation in his mind 
throughout (see especially §§ 11, 12), though his quotations are 
all taken from the Old Testament. One thing is clear : though 
there was a well-known class of books whose genuineness was 
disputed, no one was content to include the Revelation in it : 
the Anttlegomena might or might not be apostolic or canonical ; 
even if they were not, they did not necessarily cease to be edi- 
fying : but the contemporaries of Eusebius felt that a book which 
claimed so much as the Apocalypse must either have the highest 
authority or none. 

When the generation which had lived through the Diocletian 
persecution passed away, the balance of opinion shifted for a 
time. It was felt that the question was rather " Is the Revela- 
tion one of the books acknowledged as sacred by the living 
Church of om: day ?" than " Is it so clearly attested by ancient 
tradition to have come from the Apostle John that all internal 
difficulties of whatever kind ought to be disregarded ?" Nothing 
like the actual conversion of the civilised world seemed to have 
been foretold, and all that had been foretold seemed to have 
become almost impossible. Only while the empire was heathen 
was it easy to expect a new Nero, and to look for a millennial reign 
of the saints to follow upon his overthrow. For this reason or 
for others the churches of Asia Minor and Palestine rejected the 
book. St Cyril of Jerusalem in speaking of the last times is 
careful to remind his hearers that his doctrine rests not on the 
apocryphal Revelation but on the canonical book of Daniel : yet 
he speaks of Antichrist as the eighth king, which is obviously 
taken from the Apocalypse; and this though he warns his cate- 
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chumens never to read at home books which are not read in the 
church. St Gregory of Nazianzus is equally inconsistent He 
closes a list of canonical books which excludes the Apocalypse^ 
with the warning that none other is genuine; yet he quotes 
•John in the Apocalypse.' St Gregory of Nyssa (n. 44) in an 
ordination homily quotes the address to the Angel of Laodicea 
with the words rov tvayytkurrov *I»mnfov cV diroKpv<l>oit i where 
it seems as if an 'apocryphal' book was too sacred rather than too 
worthless for public reading. Both the Gregories and St Basil 
quote Bev. i. 1, in controversy with the Arians, and apply it to 
the Son ; all probably follow St Athanasius, who held the book to 
be canonical, as did all his successors. In spite of the authority 
of the Church of Alexandria the general opinion of the East was 
still against the book in the beginning of the fifth century, when 
St Jerome wrote to Dardanus. Though Epiphanius went back 
to the traditional view, he thought that the Aloffi and those 
who perpetuated their doctrine would have been excusable, if 
they had treated the Apocalypse, though genuine and inspired, as 
too mysterious for public reading. 

From the time of St Epiphanius no writers of weight ques- 
tioned the authority of the book in the East ; and in the West the 
two great doctors St Jerome and St Augustine repeatedly and 
emphatically adhered to the xmbroken tradition of the Latin 
Church. But the echoes of past disputes still had a certain 
influence : the Nestorian Canon is still defective because the 
Greek Canon was defective at the time of the separation : the 
Jacobites seem after the separation to have adopted the Alex- 
andrian Canon, and the Syriac translation of the book which is 
grotesquely literal belongs to them. Even in the West Junilius, 
a contemporary of Primasius, was influenced at second-hand by 
the hesitations of the school of Nisibis. The Fourth Council of 
Toledo, 633 A.D., after mentioning that many (probably in the 
East) still rejected its authority, decrees that it is to be recognised 
in the public services between Easter and Pentecost. Oddly 
enough Charles the Great in a capitulary of 789 A.D. goes 
back to the Canon of the Council of Laodicea 363 a.d., which 
is generally supposed to have condemned the book. The capit- 
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ulary did not influence theologians, but it may have influenced 
lectionaries. 

As the Keformers were more or less under the influence of 
Erasmus and the Renaissance, it was inevitable that the 
canonicity of books which had been questioned in the first three 
centuries should be questioned again. Luther, who knew that 
tradition was not unanimous, felt at liberty to give full expres- 
sion to his personal dislike of the book, as he had done in 
dealing with the Epistle of St James. For a time it seemed 
possible that the Protestant Canon would draw a broad line 
between the undisputed and disputed books of the New Testa- 
ment. Several causes concurred to avert this danger. Melancthon, 
who wished to minimise the points of difierence between Chris- 
tians, persuaded Luther to make the preface to the translation in 
his second edition much less contemptuous and combative than 
it had been in the first. The mass of the Protestants adopted 
and exaggerated the mediaeval theory that Papal Borne was the 
apocalyptic Babylon, and completed it by the still more question- 
able theory that the Pope was the Antichrist. It was discovered 
as soon as Luther was dead that he had been the Apgel with the 
Everlasting Gospel ; and this was set forth in his funeral sermon. 
When exegesis had entered this path it soon became clear that 
the Apocalypse was as valuable for Protestant polemics as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews for Protestant dogmatics. It would have 
cost much to give up either, and if the question of canonicity 
had not been rightly decided in the fifth century, there was no 
rational prospect of deciding it better in the sixteenth. It is 
otherwise with the question of authorship, though it is probable 
that those who foimd the book less edifying than they could 
wish, and so were moved to question its canonicity, were glad to 
shelter themselves under doubts of its apostolic authorship. 

IV. No one in ancient times seems to have cared to question 
the inspiration, or reject the authority, of the Bevelation, except 
those who, in the anti-millenarian controversy, thought it neces- 
sary to deny its orthodoxy. Thus the view that it is indeed a 
genuine work, belonging to the main stream of Christian thought^ 
but that it can claim no higher inspiration than that of a sub- 
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jective enthusiasm, does not present itself till modem times, nor 
then except on the part of rationalists : it involves matter of con- 
troversy which turns on a priori groimds, and cannot be discussed 
here : except so far as the question of interpretation involves the 
further question, "Have the Seer's predictions been fulfilled, or 
have Christians reason to expect that they v^ill be?'* By this 
test, no doubt, we are justified in judging the claims of what 
professes to be an inspired prophecy (Deut. xviii. 22): but we 
must ascertain what it is that is foretold, before we can judge 
whether it has " followed or come to pass," or is in the way to 
do so. For the present, it will be enough to say, that practically 
the whole Church has agreed to recognise the authority of the 
book, and that this ought to compel us to recognise it : though 
its authority does not, perhaps, stand so high as that of those 
books "of whose authority was never any doubt in the Church." 
Indeed, both in ancient and modem times, there has been a dis- 
position to treat it with greater reserve, if not greater distrust, 
than the other canonical books. In the Epghsh Church till 
1872, while the rest of the New Testament was "read over 
orderly every year thrice, beside the Epistles and Gospels," out 
of the Apocalypse there were "only certain Proper Lessons 
appointed upon divers feasts." And something similar seems to 
have been the case in earlier times, from the fact that, while the 
theologians of Alexandria— even St Dionysius — acknowledged 
the canonical authority of the book, it was not translated till a 
comparatively late date into either of the vernacular dialects of 
Egypt. In the Greek-speaking Churches also it never came 
into general ecclesiastical use ; and for this reason, probably, 
ancient copies of it are rare as compared with the other books of 
Scripture. 

Conceding then the inspiration and canonicity of the book we 
approach without prejudice the question of its authorship. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, and the only person besides the Apostle 
suggested as its author was a personal "disciple of the Lord," 
so that we can readily conceive his writing by divine inspiration. 
We have only to judge, whether the internal evidence against 
its being by the author of the Gospel and Epistles is so strong. 
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as to set aside the great body of external evidence, whereby all 
alike are ascribed to St John the Apostle. 

V. The theory has been advanced in modem times, that the 
Revelation may be the work of the Apostle, but that if so the 
Gospel and Epistles cannot be : that they may at most be writ- 
ten by John the Presbyter, or some one else at Ephesus who 
inherited a genuine apostolic tradition. But to this the total 
absence of ancient support is an enormous objection. The 
question of the authorship of the Johannine writings was dis- 
cussed, from the second century onwards, both from a theological 
and from a critical point of view. Every theory was suggested 
but this: this could not fail to have been suggested, if there had 
been the smallest thread of tradition that could be discovered in 
its favour. No doubt the Revelation is rather more like than 
the Gospel to what we might have expected to be the work of 
the Galilean Apostle, the Son of Thunder : but the notion that, 
within 60 years of the Apostle's death — ^probably within 18 — ^ 
the Gospel was accepted as his, when it was not his, becomes all 
the more incredible, if there was a genuine work of his current in 
the same churches where the other was first circulated. 

The internal evidence, moreover, for the apostolic authorship 
of the Gospel, though not obvious, is on the whole preponde- 
rating : on this question see the Prolegomena to the Gospel. 
If therefore the unity of authorship of the two be denied, it 
must be the Revelation that is non-apostolic. 

We return therefore to the decisive question, "Do St Dionysius* 
arguments prove diversity of authorship, in the face of the strong 
external evidence of unity ?" And on the whole, strong as they 
are, they seem hardly sufficient for this. It is a very extreme 
measure to set aside contemporary evidence to the authorship 
of a book; especially of a book ascribed to an author who had 
been prominent and universally known among the community 

^ The Epistle of St Polycarp to the Philippians dates, if entirely 
genuine, from 116 a.d. The writer quotes the First Epistle of St John. 
Thoagh he does not name the author, this makes it pretty certain 
that, when he wrote, the Epistle and Gospel were both received as 
aathoritative ; while it makes it probable that both were already 
rightly ascribed to the son of Zebedee. 
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who received the book as his. No doubt there would be a real 
tendency to be over-hasty in assigning to a venerable name a 
work that claimed, and that deserved, high authority : and thus 
a really inspired book, written by a namesake of an Apostle, 
might easily be ascribed to the Apostle by fiUwre generations : 
but hardly by the generation that had known the Apostle him- 
self and received from him his genuine writings. 

Moreover, strong as is the internal evidence againet the imity , 
of authorship, it is not altogether so strong as it seems at first 
sight: while internal evidence /or the imity is by no means 
wanting. The arguments of St Dionysius, and of other critics 
who have maintained his view, may be divided under two heads, 
(a) the imlikeness of style and grammar^ and (6) the imlikeness 
of theological terms and ideas^ between the Revelation and the 
other Johannine writings. 

Indeed, a third element of imlikeness is sometimes alleged, 
between the moral tone and temper of the two writers. But this 
is too delicate a consideration, too much a matter of subjective 
feeling, for much weight to be given to it : and, as a matter of fact, 
it is not put forward by those who have the best right to be heard. 
The character of a saint, at least of the greatest saints, is a com- 
plex and many-sided one : those who know most of the mind of 
the Spirit, and the saintly character which is His work, do not 
find much difficulty in forming a harmonious conception of the 
character of St John^, while taking in, as one element, his author- 
ship of the Revelation. And in fact, it is quite a mistake to 
think that the Apostle of love was incapable of severe condem- 
nation. Not to mention the imperfectly disciplined temper 
shewn in St Luke ix. 54 2, we see in the Gospel itself, in the 
Epistles, and in the best authenticated traditions of his later life^, 

^ See Eeble's stanza on the title-page of this book, and the whole 
hymn containing it. 

^ Possibly ib. ver. 49; St John was not less forward than the 
other Apostles in silencing the unknown man, though he appears 
to have been quicker than they to discern that the Lord was not 
certain to approve their zeal. 

' E.g. the story of his fleeing from Cerinthus in the bath, ap. S. 
Iren. iii. iii. 4. 
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that his zeal could be stem, even fierce, upon occasion. See in 
the Gospel i. 10, 11, ii. 24—6, iii. 18, 19, iv. 20, v. 14, 38—47, vi. 
70, vii. 7, viii. 15, 21—24, 38—47, ix. 39—41, x. 26, xii. 37—43, 
48: in the First Epistle ii. 15—19, 22, iii. 1 fin., 8, 13—16, iv. 3, 
5, V. 16 fin. : in the Second, ver. 10, and in the Third, vv. 9, 10 ; as 
evidence that the Evangelist sees nothing inconsistent with the 
"spirit he is of" in the stern condemnation of sin and unbelief 
or misbelief, either by the Saviour or by himself in His name. 
On the other hand, the tender charity of the Evangelist is not 
absent from the Apocalypse, though it may be admitted that the 
book is, in its primary character, a vision of judgement : see i. 6 
fin., 9, viL 14 — 17, xxi 3, 4, besides many other passages where 
the tenderness, if less unmixed, is perceptible. 

When we come to theological conceptions it is to be remem- 
bered that as a reverent Christian temper will expect and find 
substantial unity of doctrine in all New Testament writers, 
difierences in the way of presenting doctrine will have more 
importance for a believer than for a rationalist. For instance, a 
rationalist, who thought that the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
both contained a doctrine of the Person of the Lord Jesus not to 
be foxmd in other books of the New Testament, would find in 
this a presumption of imity of authorship ; while a believer 
would attach more weight in proportion to the fact that the 
Seer leans much more upon Old Testament prophecy than the 
Evangelist. Subject to this it may be said that the differences 
in the manner of presenting truth, though real, are not decisive 
against the unity of authorship. In one great and important 
point the two books do coincide not only in their doctrine but 
in the method of presenting it. It is in these books only, that 
the name "The Word'^ is ascribed to the Lord Jesus. It is true, 
that the coincidence is not entire: in the Eevelation (xix. 13) 
He is called "the Word of God :" in the Epistle (i. 1) "the Word 
of life," if there the term be used personally : and in the (Jospel 
"the Word" absolutely; but there the context suggests that if 
the ellipsis be filled up, it can only be in the same manner as in 
the Revelation. 

The case is similar as regards the description of the Son of 
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God as a Lamb. Is. liii. 7 is quoted in Acts viii. 32 ; and He is 
likened to a lamb in 1 Pet. i. 19 : but He is not called a Lamb 
except in John i. 29, 36 and in the Apocalypse passim. But 
in the Gospels (and in the other passages) the word is 'Afn/or : in 
the Apocalypse it is 'Apviov, which is used in the Gospel, xxi. 16, 
not of Christ but of members of the Church. 

Of the 18 or 19 characteristic Johannine phrases enumerated 
by Dionysius, we certainly meet with few in the Revelation in 
exactly the same form or with the same frequency : but, in some 
form, we meet with nearly all. (1) We never have the phrase 
"eternal life," but we constantly hear of "life" as an attribute of 
heavenly gifts— the Book of Life (cf. Phil. iv. 3), the Crown of 
Life (cf. James i. 12), the Tree of Life, and the Water of Life; 
which last only differs in construction, not in sense, from St 
John's Gospel iv. 10—14, vii. 38. (2) The word "light** occiut3 
rarely, and hardly ever in a directly spiritual sense: yet xxi. 11, 
14 shew that the image was one that seemed to the Seer natural 
and appropriate. (3) "Darkness'' does not occur as a substan- 
tive, and the cognate verbs in viii. 12, ix. 2, xvi. 10 are images 
of pimishment rather than of sin. (4) 'AXj/^tta does not occur, 
nor does dkij3rjg. But the rarer word oKrjBivos is characteristic of 
all the Johannine writings, and rare in the rest of the N.T. As 
an epithet of Qod or His Son, we meet it in the Gospel vii. 28, 
xvii. 3, and virtually i. 9, vi. 32, in the Ep. i. v. 20 (three times), 
and in the Revelation iii. 7, 14, vi. 10, xix. 11 ; nowhere else but 
1 Thess. i. 9. And the use of the word in the Gospel xix. 35 is 
very like that in Rev. xix. 9, xxi. 5, xxii. 6. (6) "Grace" is not 
really a frequent word in St John. Except in the salutation at 
the head of the second Epistle, which is paralleled by Rev. i. 4, 
xxii. 21, we have it only in the Gospel i. 14—17. Hence it 
proves nothing that it does not (except in the two places cited) 
occur in the Revelation. (6) "Joy," and especially the phrase 
"joy fulfilled" is, on the contrary, a phrase characteristic of the 
€k)spel and Epistles, and absent from the Revelation. Even the 
verb "rejoice" is rare; it occurs only twice (xi. 10, xix. 7), and 
only once of holi/ joj. Here then is a real diversity. (7) "The 
flesh and blood" of the Lord are mentioned in the Gospel i. 14, 
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vi. 61 sqq., xix. 34, in the Epistles i. i. 7, iv. 2, v. 6—8, il. 7. 
For the most part, these passages relate to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and — what is closely connected with this — the 
doctrine of the Sacraments : the latter subject is not mentioned 
in the Revelation, and the word "flesh" is not used in connexion 
with the former. But in Ep. i. i. 7 we have a closer parallel in 
thought and imagery to Rev. vii. 14, xxii. 14 (true text) than 
anywhere else in the N.T. : see also i 6 (whatever be the true 
reading) and v. 9. (8) The word "judgement" is as frequent in 
the Revelation as in the Gospel, more so than in the Epistle: 
and the thought of the Divine Judgement is, of course, all-per- 
vading. It is a question of interpretation, not a self-evident 
point of style, whether the natwre of the Divine Judgement 
is conceived in quite the same way in the different books. 

(9) "Affnais r&v ofxapri&v as a phrase does not occur in tiie 
Revelation nor in the Gospel or Epistles: in the Gospel how- 
ever we have dffiUvai ra^ afiafyrias in xx. 23, and in the 
First Epistle in i. 9, ii. 12 : and it is this, doubtless, that 
St Dionysius is thinking of. The idea of course is frequent 
throughout the N.T. — certainly not absent in the Revelation. 

(10) "The love of God," as distinct from that of Christ (see 
L 5, iii. 9, and, with a verbal variation foimd also in the 
Gospel, iii. 19) is only spoken of once, and that indirectly, in the 
Revelation (xx. 9). Here then is a real difference of manner and 
language — not of temper nor of theological thought^ for Gkxi's 
electing love, as the first source of man's salvation, is as plainly 
set forth in Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8, xx. 15 as anywhere in Scripture. 

(11) The command to "love one another" is probably, though 
not certainly, on the same footing. The "love" of ii. 4, 19 may 
be mutual brotherly love, but probably is special love to Christ 
If so, here is a very great difference indeed from St John's 
acknowledged writings— Christian love or charity being abso- 
lutely unnamed. (12) The phrase "keeping His Command- 
ments," on the contrary, is as emphatic if not as frequent in the 
Revelation as in the Gospel and Epistle : see xiL 17, xiv. 12 {not 
xxii. 14 ; even if the received text were right, the phrase in it is 
varied). (13—15) The "world" is never used in the Revelation 
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in an ethical sense, only in a physical (xiii. 8, xvii. 8 : xi. 15 is 
not really an exception) : and the "Devil" and "Antichrist" are 
usually designated, not by those names (see however xii. 9, xx. 2), 
but as "the Dragon" and "the Beast." As however the whole 
subject of the book is, God's judgement on the sinful world, on 
the Devil, and on Antichrist, this difference is no evidence at all 
against unity of authorship. Of course the two books differ in 
kind and method; and, allowing for this, we find a unity not 
a diversity between their thoughts. (16) "The promise of the 
Spirit," spoken of in the Gospel cc. xiv. — xvi. &c. is not men- 
tioned in similar terms in the Revelation : and "the seven 
Spirits of God" of Rev. i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 6, v. 6 are decidedly un- 
like the Gospel in language, whatever be the relation between 
the two theologically. "The Spirit," of the Epistles to the 
Churches (ii. 7, &c.) and of xiv, 13, xxii. 17, is indeed spoken of 
in a way like enough to that of the Gospel and Epistles : but 
the likeness is not greater than the common belief of the whole 
Church would necessitate. On the other hand, there is a likeness 
perhaps rather more individual between Ep. i. iv. 1—6, and Rev. 
xvi 13, 14. (17) The word "adoption" is nowhere used in the 
Johannine writings, being in the N. T. peculiar to St Paul. We 
have the thought of sonship in Rev. xxi. 7 ; but it is decidedly 
commoner in the Gospel and Epistle, where also it appears as a 
present blessing, while in the Apocalypse it seems to be re- 
served for the world to come. Here then the discrepancy, 
though not very great, is real. (18) The word "faith" occiurs 
four times in the Revelation (ii. 13, 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 12), once in 
the First Epistle (v. 4), and noiohere in the GospeL Here 
St Dionysius fails to notice that while he is speaking of the 
substantive nia-ns, the Evangelist uses the verb Tnarevca : it is 
quite true that the verb is more prominent in the Gospel and 
the Epistle than the substantive is in the Revelation ; but the 
complete absence of the substantive from the Gospel and of the 
verb from the Revelation is hardly more than an accident in 
either case. (19) The names of "the Father" and "the Son" 
are never coupled as correlative, or used absolutely, in the Reve- 
lation, as they are constantly in the Gospel and Epistles, and 
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even in our Lord's saying reported in St Matt. xi. 27, St Luke 
z. 22. The nearest approach is ziv. 1 (true text). Christ is 
called "the Son of God" in ii. 18, and speaks of "My Father," 
as in the Gospels, in ii. 27, iii. 5, 21 : but such expressions as 
these, and i. 6, belong to Christian theology, not Johannine 
phraseology. 

On the whole then it appears that the difiference of ideas is 
much less extensive than it seems. In the points numbered 
(3), (6), (10), (11), and perhaps (9), (16), (17) there is a real 
difiference in the thoughts, but otherwise the matter resolves 
itself mainly into a difiference of language — sometimes so merely 
a matter of style and grammar as that one book has an abstract 
word and the other the cognate concrete. 

(6) Thus we pass to the other branch of the argument — the 
unlikeness in style and language of the Revelation to the other 
Johannine writings. Now this xmlikeness is undeniable, though 
it has been overstated, and some people, by refuting over-state- 
ments, have seemed to minimise it. It may perhaps be said that 
St Dionysius overstates it, not by exaggerating (as some modem 
critics have done) the peculiarities and harshnesses of the Reve- 
lation, but by overestimating the literary power shewn in the 
Gospel and Epistles. It is quite true, that the author of these 
has a sufi&cient mastery of language for the adequate expression 
of his sublime and profound thoughts. Moreover, he writes in 
correct grammatical Greek, with less trace of Hebrew idiom than 
most of the N. T. writers : and he is rather fond of refining a 
point, sometimes of some theological importance, e. g. viii. 58, by 
the use of some delicate distinction of the Greek language, often 
quite imtranslateable : e.g. ipoarav and alrdv in ch. xvi., irot- 
fiaiv€ip and fi6(rK€iv, dyanav and (PiKilv in ch. xxi^ And yet 

1 These words all occur in sayings of the Lord, and, even when 
they can be translated into Aramaic so as to shew the distinction, it 
never seems as though the Aramaic were the original. This so far 
tends to prove that the Lord and His Disciples, including the Evan- 
gelist, spoke Greek freely and habitually though not exdnsively. 
There is evidence that the Babbis objected to written Aramaic trans- 
lations of the Old Testament, on the ground that the Greek translations 
were all that was wanted. If all classes in Palestine above the lowest 
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he does not write like a master of the Greek language. He 
does not write in the literary dialect of his time, echoing the 
language of the classical period, as St Luke does when he 
chooses: he does not, like the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, write imder the influence of the Alexandrine school 
of Hellenising Jewish literature : if his theology has something 
in conamon with Philo's, his style is imaffected by him. He 
says what he has to say in short, weighty, simple and rather 
unconnected sentences: his Greek is correct, because he never 
ventures on constructions complicated enough to risk a blunder. 

The language of the Apocalypse, on the other hand, is fairly 
characterised by Dionysius. The Greek indeed is not so un- 
grammatical as it seems, nor are all its offences against the 
laws of grammar to be ascribed to ignorance or inability to 
write correctly: see L 4 (true text) for a solecism obviously 
conscious and intentional. Moreover the language has laws of 
its own (e.g. as to the apposition of nouns, the connexion of 
participles with finite verbs) which, though they are not the 
laws recognised by classical or even by Hellenistic Greek, still 
are laws of language, and are observed with fair consistency. 
Still the is^ remains that the Apocalypse is written in a lan- 
guage which, however well adapted to its subject and purpose, 
cannot be called good Greek, even when tried by the peculiar 
standard applied to the New Testament. It seems the work 
of a man who thinks in Hebrew, and turns the Hebrew sen- 
tences embodying his thoughts into Greek, not according to the 
traditional rules by which, since the composition of the Sep- 
tuagint, a compromise had been made between the genius of 
the two languages, but quite independently, by rules of his awn 
making. 

Some of the grammatical peculiarities of the book will be 
pointed out in the Notes : it is impossible to discuss them fully 
here. With a few exceptions (see on xii. 7) they do not affect 
translation. It must suffice here to say, that primd facie the 
style of the Revelation is so utterly unlike that of St John's 

were bilingual, it was of coarse much easier for devout persons to 
learn to read the Old Testament in Greek than in unpointed Hebrew, 
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Gospel and Epistles, as to make it all but incredible that they 
are the work of the same author ^ We say all hut incredible : 
for it is just conceivable that a man may change his style 
entirely, so that his writings of different periods shall seem like 
the writings of different men 2. 

As Greek is the original language of the discourses of the 
Fourth Gospel, those who believe that Aramaic was practically 
the one popular language in Palestine must conclude that they 
are at most inspired paraphrases of the thoughts of the Lord. 
Upon this hypothesis it might not be impossible to reconcile the 
conflict between eictemal and internal evidence by assigning the 
Apocalypse and the other Johannine writings to quite different 
periods. If we suppose (see the next chapter) that the Reve- 
lation was written by St John the Apostle between a. d. 68 — 70, 
and the Gk>spel and Epistles a.d. 80 — 100, we get a credible 
view of the history of the Apostle's mind, or at least of his 
style. A Jew of Palestine, habitually familiar with both the 
biblical Hebrew and the Aramaic vernacular, he was perhaps 
altogether ignorant of Greek till the age of 60 or 60. Then, 
being called on to take the pastoral charge of Greek-speaking 
Churches, he addressed them in their own language, which he 
had learnt as far as he could : but he refused to let his imperfect 
knowledge of the language hamper or even modify his expression 
of the message entrusted to him : he would say what he had to 
say somehoWf even if he did not know how to say it in gram- 
matical Greek. But, when he had lived from ten to thirty 
years in the midst of these Greek-speaking Churches, he learnt 

1 This inference is hardly shaken by the noteworthy though 
inconspicuous coincidences detected by Weiss, some of which have 
been mentioned in the notes. Upon almost any hypothesis the 
Johannine writings are the peculiar treasure of the Church of Ephesus : 
such similarities might therefore be explained on the hypothesis of 
Weiszacker that the Eevelation and the Gospel are both works of the 
school of St John. 

2 The style of Carlyle in his early writings is comparatively 
simple and conventional : his abrupt and vivid mannerism developed 
itself later. Again, it would be doubtful b, priori^ if the facts were not 
certain, whether the same man could have written the limpid verse 
of Blake's Songs of Innocence and Experience and the Ossianic prose 
of his Apocalyptic books. 
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their language thoroughly, and became able to compose in it 
with vigour and correctness, if not with the mastery of a native. 
It is quite true that *'the Greek of the (Gospel and Epistle is 
not the Greek of the Apocalypse in a maturer state" (Alford), 
but it is conceivable that the man who had the one to unlearn 
might learn the other. 

The alternative, if both groups of writings be rightly ascribed 
to the Apostle, is to suppose that the Gospel and Epistles repre- 
sent his habitual style in which he spoke simply and easily se 
that his amanuenses or editors had no difficulty in smoothing 
away little incorrectnesses, if there were any, while the Apoca- 
lypse represents his language when still exalted by his visions : 
at such times, it may be, his sense of the sublime overstrained 
his knowledge of Greek, and disciples hesitated to correct the 
words of one who was plainly speaking in the Spirit 



CHAPTER II. 

DATE AND PLACE OP COMPOSITION. 

The book itself tells us (i. 9) where the vision recorded in 
it was seen: it does not follow that the record was written in 
the same place. Such is, however, the probable conclusion. 
The English reader might indeed imderstand from the words 
" I wa» in the isle *' that the writer was no longer there : and 
tradition, such as it is, seems to regard the book as written 
after the Seer's release. But the indications of the book itself 
are decidedly in favour of the composition in Patmos. 'Eyei/o/ii?i' 
«V rg yi/cr^ really means, "I had come to he in the island," and 
does not in the least imply that he had left it : just as Daniel 
might equally have written "I became dumb" (x. 15) if, like 
Ezekiel and Zacharias, he had continued so for a long time, and 
had written in that state. And in i. 11, 19, xiv. 13, xix. 9, xxi. 5, 
and still more x. 4, it seems almost implied that the successive 
visions were written down as fast as they were seen; see how- 
ever note on x. 4. Moreover the command to write and send to 
the Seven Churches seems inconsistent with the Seer being, at 
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the time of writing, resident at one of them and free to visit the 
rest personally: and the style of the book, so far as any argu- 
ment can be built on it, suggests that it was written in the same 
ecstatic state of mind in which the vision was unquestionably 
9een, Altogether, it seems most probable that the book was 
written at Patmos, but the point is one of no great importance. 

This cannot be said of the question of the date; which is 
much disputed, with strong arguments on both sides. We have 
already seen (p. xvii.) that there is very strong external evidence 
for ascribing the Apocalypse to the last three or four years of 
the Apostle's life, A.D. 96 — 98. *^It was seen," says St Irenaeus, 
"...at the end of the reign of Domitian;" if it was not written 
till his return from exile, this was probably in the reign of 
Nerva. It is needless to quote later writers who say the same, 
for it is probable that most if not all of them derived their 
belief from this passage of Irenaeus. But it is certain, that his 
testimony was generally accepted by the Church at large, and 
that there is no trace of controversy as to the date of the work, 
independent of the controversy as to its authorship. 

Nevertheless, there are statements in early Christian writers 
which seem to shew that the tradition on this point was not 
absolutely unanimous. Several of the earliest who refer to 
St John's exile avoid naming the emperor who condemned 
him, while the earliest of all who refer to the book do not, as 
it happens, mention the fact of the exile. If the evidence of 
St Irenaeus is not exactly contradicted, still less can we say that 
it is confirmed. 

The evidence nearest in time to his is n^ative and cannot 
be strongly pressed, but upon the whole harmonises with the date 
under Domitian. St Clement of Alexandria introduces into his 
treatise Tt£ 6 (r<o(6fi€vos nXova-ios ; a fivOosy in the way which was 
fashionable with philosophers since the time of F^odicus and 
Plato. This fivBosy which he assures us is something more^, 

^ fivOop od fivdov dXV 6vTa \byov (Clem. Q. D. S. xlii. [45 b] ; Bus. 
H, E. in. xxiii. 4) may, like *a real story,' mean anything from a 
well-known legend about a real person to an accurate statement of 
historical fact. 
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is the beautiful and often-repeated story of St John reclaiming 
a young convert who had become a robber chieftain. He dates 
the beginning of the story "when, after the death of the tyrant, 
he had returned from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus.'' Now 
we know that Domitian sentenced many Christians to banish- 
ment, and that they were released after his death by his suc- 
cessor Nerva; moreover, Domitian's character, and that of his 
government, was far more likely to make a Greek writer describe 
him as a " tyrant i" than that of any other early emperor. The 
only other emperor whose victims we can suppose to have been, 
as a matter of course, released on his death was Nero : he cer- 
tainly did persecute the Christians, but we do not hear of banish- 
ment as ever inflicted by him, as it certainly was by Domitian. 

Yet Clement's story that follows seems far more consistent 
with a date under (we may say) Vespasian than under Nerva 
or Trajan. At the later date, St John must have been at least 
ninety years old, and it is most improbable that his bodily 
vigour can have been imimpaired. In fact, a still better known 
legend (though not resting on equally early authority^) describes 
him as being, for some time before his death, entirely decrepit, 
though fully detaining his mental faculties. But St Clement 
(and here all tradition agrees with him) describes the Apostle 
after his exile as making Ephesus indeed his head-quarters, 
but travelling thence in all directions, "in some places to 
establish bishops, in some to arrange whole chiUH^hes, and in 
some to ordain by lot (?) [kXt/p^ «cXi7po>(ra>v] one or more of those 
indicated by the Spirit.*' Some months, at least, are implied 
to have been thus spent : some years seem to be required for the 
instruction of the young man, his gradual fall into vice, and the 
time when he is recognised by the Church as "dead to God." 
But at the end of this time, we find that the local Church, "when 
some occasion arose, again summoned John :" and not only does 
he readily make the journey when summoned, but, as soon as 

1 Under the later Empire the word "tyrant" came to be used as 
modem historians use '^usurper." In this sense, neither Nero nor 
Domitian can be so called. 

* The legend of "Little children, love one another" is told by no 
extant author before St Jerome. 
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he hears of the fall of his disciple, he rides off on horseback 
to the mountains to seek for him. When the robbers have 
seized him and (presumably) taken his horse, their captain 
recognises him and, from shame, takes to flight : then no doubt 
it is thought remarkable that the Apostle "pursued him at full 
speed, forgetting his old age:" but this, which would be remark- 
able in a man of 70, is all but incredible in a man of 97 ^ And 
finally, it is implied that, before he was restored to the Church, 
the robber had to pass through a long course of penance through 
which the Apostle was able to guide and assist him. 

Tertullian, in a work apparently orthodox and therefore early* 
{Praescr, JSaer, 36), which Fuller and Noeldechen date 199 a,d., 
says that at Rome "the Apostle John, after he had been plunged 
in burning oil without suffering anything, was banished to an 
island." He mentions this in close connexion with the martyr- 
doms of SS. Peter and Paul, which certainly took place imder 
Nero : still it cannot be said that he implies that it was at the 
same time. But St Jerome (adA). Jov, i. 26) quotes Tertullian as 
saying that, "being put by Nero into a jar of boiling oil, he came 
out cleaner and more vigorous than he went in." Now St Jerome 
was quite capable of lax quotation, of improving upon his 
authorities, and of confusing what he inferred from them with 
what they said. But on the other hand, we know that he used works 
of Tertullian now lost ; and that, imless Nero was really men- 
tioned by Tertullian (or someone else who repeated the same 
tradition), it would have been far easier to infer from the mention 
of St John's banishment that his intended martyrdom took place 
imder Domitian, than from the mention of the other Apostles 
that it took place under Nero. And the banishment, it is quite 
plain from the extant passage, followed immediately on the 
miraculous escape from death 2, 



^ If we consider, not St John's appearance in modem pictares, 
but that he was called to the work of an Apostle at least a year before 
the Crucifixion, tiien, as the latter probably took place in a.d. 29, we 
can hardly date the Apostle's birth later than a.d. 5. 

* Traces are found in later writers of a tradition ascribing the 
Apostle's banishment to Nero: but they associate with his banish- 
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Origen, in his commentary on St Matthew xz. 22 sqq., speaks 
of "tradition" as teaching that "the Emperor of the Romans 
condemned John, being a witness" (or "martyr") "for the word 
of truth, to the isle of Patmos. John," he continues, "teaches 
us about his own martyrdom, not telling who condemned him^ 
saying ^I John... was in the isle that is called Patmos for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesu^ Christ' (Rev. i. 9). And 
he seems to have seen the Revelation in the island." Here it is 
implied that there was a tradition about St John's banishment, 
independent of the book itself : perhaps also, that this tradition 
stated the name of the Emperor who condemned the Saint. But, 
if Origen knew a tradition on this subject, he does not give it : 
and, in default of evidence to the contrary, it is presumable that 
the tradition was the usual or Irenaean one — that if it named 
anybody it named Domitian. 

St Epiphanius twice (ffaer, li. 12, 33) ascribes St John's 
banishment to Claudius^ dating his return also in the same reign. 
In the former place he says that, "in his advanced old age, after 
90 years of his life, after his return from Patmos, which took 
place under Claudius Caesar, he wrote the Gospel" The simplest 
explanation of this strange statement is that the writer took 
from one authority that the Gk)spel was written after the return 
from Patmos in advanced old age, and from another that the 
banishment was the act of Claudius, or perhaps that the Revela- 
tion was made in his reign. Our only reason for supposing that 
the Roman government had begun to take notice of Christianity 
is the statement of Suetonius that it had occasioned distmrbances 
among the Jews of Rome, which led to their banishment. It is 
true that Epiphanius does not, like Origen and, by implication, 
Clement and Tertullian, ascribe the banishment to the pei'sonal 
act of the Emperor : he or his authority may have meant that 

ment the composition not of the Apocalypse but of the Gospel ; the 
latter must be almost certainly of the age of Domitian. 

These stories seem therefore to have their roots, not in any real 
tradition reaching back to the time when the facts were known, but 
to an nnreal conventional treatment of sacred history, whereby it was 
attempted to supply the missing links between the age of the New 
Testi^ent and that of the fully constituted Church. 
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when Claudius banished the Jews from Rome the Proconsul of 
Asia banished St John from Ephesus. Of course the narrative 
in the Acts leaves no room for any event of the kind : and it is 
not worth while to guess that Nero is really meant, though of 
course he took the name of Claudius from his adoptive father, 
for in fact neither he nor anyone else used the name. Charles I. 
might have been called Charles II. because his father was christened 
Charles James, but in fact he never was. 

The only reason for attaching any weight to the mention of 
Claudius in St Epiphanius is that he, according to Lipsius, may 
have been using at first or second hand some apocryphal acts 
drawn up under the name of Leucius, a real or imaginary disciple 
of St John, which Zahn thinks may be as old as St Irenaeus. A 
gnostic writer of that date was still in a position to collect and 
distort genuine traditions. It is out of the question that the 
Revelation as a whole should be so early. Grotius, whose chrono- 
logical analysis of the visions is rather too mechanical, placed 
the Vision of the Seven Seals under Claudius, identifying the 
famine foretold by Agabus with that foretold imder the Third 
Seal. Anyone who conjectured that St John prophesied from 
the days of Claudius to the days of Domitian and received the 
command, in the days of the latter, to gather all his revelations 
into one book and send them to the Seven Churches, might 
reconcile Leucius and St Irenaeus. 

The commentary, which goes by the name of St Victorinus, 
certainly seems to confirm the tradition of St Irenaeus. We 
have the distinct statement that the Revelation was given in 
the reign of Domitian, and that the Gospel was written after- 
wards. Such a statement of itself seems almost too precise to 
be credible, for Domitian's persecution fell in the close of his 
reign, and the Gospel cannot have been written afterwards: 
according to Irenaeus and all authorities St John only just lived 
into the reign of Trajan, so on this hypothesis the Revelation 
and Gk)spel were written so close together that it is hard to see 
how it could have been known which was written first. Did any 
fourth century writer know confidently whether St Paul wrote to 
the Galatians before or after the Corinthians ? to the Philippians 
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before or after the Ephesians and Colossians? On the other hand, 
if the two works belonged to quite different periods of the 
Apostle's life, there would have been no more difficulty in re- 
membering the distinction between them than there would have 
been (even apart from internal evidence) in remembering that 
between the Pastoral Epistles and those written before St Paulas 
imprisonment. Possibly a tradition that the Gospel was written 
after the return from banishment in Patmos (where the Revela- 
tion was seen), but before the death of Domitian, might have 
perpetuated itself alone. In fact we find the statement of date 
associated with an interpretation of xvii. 10, which, unacceptable 
as it is, has very much the appearance of being as old as the 
reign of Trajan. 

The "Seven Kings" are identified as Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus ("five are fallen"): "one is," Domitian, "the 
other is not yet come, and when he cometh, he must continue a 
little space," i.e. Nerva, who only reigned two years. To a dis- 
interested reader this explanation needs no refutation. On 
what principle is the enumeration of the Emperors of Rome (if 
these be meant by the "kings") to begin with the ephemeral 
princes of disputed title who struggled with one another through 
the eighteen months after Nero's death ? In popular apprehen- 
sion, among the provincials at least, the first Roman Emperor 
was Jtdius Caesar : in strict constitutional law, the first who 
held the empire as an established form of government was 
Augustua The series of Emperors might legitimately begin 
with either of these, but with no one later. Obviously there 
is one only excuse for the interpretation : the interpreter 
started with a certainty that the Revelation was seen under 
Domitian and then reckoned backwards and forwards. Even 
then it is startling that he can have imagined that Trajan was 
the eighth king, the beast who was and is not, who cometh 
up out of the deep and goeth into perdition. Trajan was 
according to the unanimous tradition of antiquity the best of the 
Roman Emperora : Tertullian, who was never tempted by excess 
of charity, finds no difficulty in making Trajan illustrate his 
theory that the good Emperors mitigated the bad laws against 
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the Christians. It cannot be imagined that an inspired Seer 
should have meant to represent him as the great enemy of Gkxi 
and righteousness. It is equally incredible that a saint who 
suffered in the Diocletian persecution, or a commentator writing 
after it, should have devised such a perverse misconception out 
of his own head. 

But a contemporary who had seen St Ignatius sent, possibly 
by Trajan's personal order, to feed the lions at Rome, who saw 
the outbreak of a second and probably a greater Jewish war, 
who saw Trajan's eastern triumphs ending and his embarrass- 
ments beginning might be forgiven for a mistaken hope that the 
ruin of the Fourth Monarchy which had seemed so near after 
the fall of Nero was to be accomplished under an Emperor who 
seemed far more than Nero to be the very incarnation of Rome, 
to gather up in himself all the terrible power of the Beast whose 
deadly wound was healed. One cannot even say such an ex- 
planation wias incredible, while the rebellion of Barcochba 
seemed to zealots to be shaking the throne of Hadrian. After 
that time it was increasingly difficult for a theory which identi- 
fied the arch enemy with Trajan to originate : the wonder is that 
it survived. 

Marcus Aiirelius, Severus and Decius, to say nothing of Galerius 
and Maximin inflicted far more upon the Church than Trajan. 
Now it is obvious that the contemporaries of Trajan or even 
Hadrian, though their wishes might warp their interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, are even better authorities than St Irenaeus for 
its date. They are it would seem much more deeply committed 
than he is to the belief that the Seer saw his great vision under 
Domitian. 

Yet their witness is at variance with what in ancient and 
modern times has been accepted as the obvious sense of the 
prophecy of the "Seven Kings." If the principle of inter- 
pretation here adopted is right — if they are individual Roman 
Emperors — ^it can hardly be doubted that they stand for the 
jwBt seven, and that the Apocalypse was seen in the days of the 
sixth — ^though there is room for difference of opinion who the 
sixth is. 
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If we reckon from Julius he must be Nero: if we reckon 
from Augustus he may be either Galba or Vespasian : for there 
is no reason to suppose that the three claimants of empire, 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius, were counted as actual emperors. 
His successor is to have a short but (apparently) not a merely 
ephemeral reign : the eighth will be an Antichristian revival of 
one of his predecessors. Probably we are to reckon from 
Augustus: for there can be Uttle doubt that ch. xvii. is later 
than the death of Nero. If we suppose that the Apocalypse is 
the record of a single vision its date will probably in any case be 
between the death of Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem, so 
that the distinction between Galba and Vespasian is chiefly im- 
portant as affecting the authority of the Seer : if Galba be the 
sixth king the vision received no obvious fulfilment; if he be 
Vespasian the seventh is the shortlived Titus, and the eighth 
Domitian, a tyrant and a persecutor, who was recognised both 
by Christians and Pagans as a revival of Nero. 

Apparently in ch. xL Jerusalem and the Temple are spoken of 
as still existing: even in xvi. 19 the city appears to be standing. 
In ch. xi. we cannot be sure how much is to be understood 
literally, how far "the Holy City" and "the Temple of God" 
are to be understood spiritually of their evangelical antitypes. 
But on the whole it appears simplest to take the literal sense, 
which appears to be the traditional one. If so the vision must 
be earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem, and is probably 
earlier than the outbreak of the war. What is foretold is not 
the destruction of the city, as in the prophecy of the Moxmt of 
Olives, but its profanation as in Daniel ix. The close parallel 
resemblance between the imagery in the vision of the seven 
seals and that in oxvt Lord's prophecy (Matt. xxiv. and parallels) 
gives weight to the respectable traditional evidence for referring 
that vision to the fall of Jerusalem. If ch. xi. falls early in the 
reign of Nero, ch. xvii may fall late in the reign of Vespasian : ch. 
xiii. contains much that would be easiest to understand if it was 
written imder Domitian, who systematically exacted the divine 
hono\u<s which Nero had been content to invite and Caligula to 
claim by fits and starts. 
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On the hypothesis of the unity of the Apocalypse, we seem 
to meet with the same conflict between external and internal 
evidence as to the date, which we met before as to the author- 
ship. If the Revelation as a whole was written by the Apostle 
John at some time between the death of Nero in June A.D. 68, 
and the capture of Jerusalem in August a.d. 70: and if the 
Gospel and Epistles were much later works of the same author, 
we should be able to harmonise most of the evidence, but not 
all. We should be able to accept all the mass of well-attested 
evidence which, as we have seen, we have to the authorship of 
the book : while its peculiarities and the difl&culties in the way 
of referring it to the Evangelist, would be at any rate less per- 
plexing. We should still have to explain or to leave unex- 
plained the internal evidence that the Lord spoke freely in 
Greek, which, if so. His Disciples must have understood, and the 
external evidence of St Irenaeus as to the date as well as any 
traditions which may imderlie the perplexing statements of St 
Victorinus and St Epiphanius. As to St Irenaeus it is possible 
to account for his statement about the date without supposing 
it to be a liiere blimder. 

If the story in TertuUian be true, it is likely enough to have 
happened, as St Jerome imderstood, under Nero. Savage 
punishments like those mentioned were inflicted by him on the 
Christians, and turned the popular hatred against them into 
pity; and it is credible that, when one of the victims was saved 
by a miracle or what looked like one, public opinion should have 
enforced a commutation of his sentence to simple exile. But, as 
exile was not a penalty often inflicted in Nero's persecution, while 
it was in Domitian's, Irenaeus may have assiuned that St John's 
exile took place at the same time as that of other confessors. 
Or it is possible, that the Apostle was condemned by Domitian, 
or at least in his name, in the beginning of a.d. 70, when he, 
after the victory of Vespasian's army, was the only member of 
the new imperial family at Rome, and enjoyed the titular office 
of city praetor. It would then be a comparatively slight error if 
St Irenaeus, knowing that St John was sent into exile by 
Domitian, assumed that he was sent at the same time as other 
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'witnesses*, i.e. at the end of Domitiah's own reign, instead of 
the beginning of his father's. 

Most recent critics are disposed to admit both St John's 
authorship of the Revelation and its early date. In England, 
indeed, many, perhaps most, orthodox commentators still ad- 
here to the Irenaean or traditional date. But it is utterly unfair 
to suppose that there is any necessary connexion between the 
interpretation of ch. xvii. mentioned above and the rationalistic 
views of some of its advocates : as we have seen, believers in 
the divine truth of the prophecy need be at no loss for seeing 
how, on this view, it received at least a partial and typical 
fulfilment. How far that fulfilment was adequate — ^in what 
sense this or other predictions of the book have yet been 
fulfilled, or to what extent they yet remain to be fulfilled — 
these are questions of interpretation. If the date and circum- 
stances of the vision can be determined on critical grounds, 
they will throw some light on the interpretation, when we come 
to attempt it: but the critical question may be, and ought to 
be, treated without prejudice from the supposed necessities of 
exegesis. 



CHAPTER m. 

PBINCIPLBS OF INTERPRETATION. 

Evert student of the Apocalypse must be aware, that the 
interpretation of its visions has been a matter of controversy, 
almost ever since the age when it was written : and in view of 
this fact, it would clearly be presumptuous to propose any 
detailed scheme of interpretation with any approach to con- 
fidence. Still more obviously, it would be beyond the scope of 
an elementary sketch like the present Introduction, to enter 
into the controversy, or even to put forward the arguments by 

BEVSLATION 6 
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whicH the various schools have maintained their respective 
causes. And it would be beyond our limits to trace, in more 
than the barest outline, the history of opinion on the subject of 
the interpretation of the book: though that history may serve 
for a patient student, at once to suggest true principles and to 
warn him of the need of caution in applying them. 

The presumptuous confidence with which, a generation or 
two ago, definite and detailed predictions of the future history 
of the world were grounded upon the visions of this book, and 
supposed to enjoy its authority, has now provoked a reaction. 
Many orthodox readers are content to leave at least the bulk of 
the book absolutely uninterpreted. The letters to the Seven 
Churches, it is obvious, are full of moral and spiritual instruc- 
tion to the Church of all ages : the imagery of the first, fourth, 
and fifth chapters, perhaps of the twelfth, and certainly of the 
two last, is so transparent that no believer can fail to see the 
foundation of our salvation figured in the former, and its con- 
summation in the latter. But the rest of the book is commonly 
left unread, or read only with a literary interest, as a phantas- 
magoria of sublime images : if people are too reverent to regard 
the book as a riddle without an answer, they treat it as one 
which they can never hope to guess, but must wait till the 
answer shall be told. 

It is however scarcely credible that this can be the right 
spirit in which to regard any part of God's Word : it is quite 
certain, that it is not the spirit in which the author of the 
Apocalypse expected or intended his own work to be regarded. 
Plainly, he throughout considers that he is conveying valuable 
information to his readers: this appears from the very title of 
the book, and the explanation which follows it in the opening 
words : see also i. 3, xiii. 9, 10, xix. 9, 10, xx. 6, xxii. 6, 7. It is 
true, that we are told that certain things contained in the vision 
are intentionally concealed (x. 4), and that certain others can 
only be interpreted by a rare gift of discernment (xiii. 18) : but 
the general purport of the prophecy is expected to be intelligible, 
and most of its details to be instructive, to the Church at large. 

If then the visions contained in the book were expected and 
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intended by the author to be intelligible, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that we shall find them so, if we will read them 
without prejudice, and from a point of view as near as possible 
to that of the readers who were addressed in the first instance. 
For, while it is likely that the book (assuming it to be a truly 
inspired prophecy of events still in the future) will be df greater 
value to the generation that sees its complete fulfilment than 
to any before, it is plain that it was expected to edify its first 
and immediate recipients : it can scarcely then be unintelligible 
or useless to the many generations that lie between. 

I. This may then be taken as the first of the principles to 
direct us in the attempt to imderstand the book: its first 
readers must have had a clue to it. Such a clue may have 
been furnished in any of three ways — (1) by the Old Testament 
prophecies which the Seer repeats and makes his own, if we 
can ascertain the sense in which Jews or Christians of St John's 
day understood them ; (2) by the oral teaching of St John and 
other Apostles, or by the earlier writings of the New Testa- 
ment ; (3) by the events of paat or contemporary history. 

(1) The Kevelation of St John is full of reminiscences — of 
what may almost be called imitations — of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. In some cases it may suflficiently account for 
these, that the Seer uses an image or a phrase familiar to his own 
mind and to the minds of his readers, though not using it exactly 
in its original sense. But there are other cases — more important 
if not more numerous — where it is plainly implied that the new 
prophecy has a meaning analogous to, if not identical with, that 
of the old : e.g. in ii. 27 the promise of Ps. ii. 9 is applied to the 
faithful and courageous Christian; but the last words of the 
verse shew that St John understood the original promise as 
made not to the Christian but to Christ. On the other hand, it 
is quite certain that the Beast described in xiii. 1, 2 is either 
identical with one, or is an embodiment of all, of the beasts de- 
scribed in Dan. vii. Again, the "time, times, and half a time" 
of Rev. xU. 14, and the apparently coincident 42 months or 1260 
days (xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, xiii. 6) plainly stand in a close relation with 
the identical or similar periods in Dan. vii. 26, xii. 7, 11, 12: 

e2 
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though here it may be said that the earlier prophecy is at least 
as obsciire as the later. In fact, familiarity with Daniel's pro- 
phecy, and the generally received interpretation of it, must 
have made St John's readers readily understand his prophecy 
as directed against Rome, and against a person wielding the 
power of Rome (though the power in his hands was separable 
from Rome locally), who was to be such an oppressor to the 
new People of God as Antiochus Epiphanes had been to the 
old. 

(2) And such an oppressor — or at least such a blasphemous 
enemy to Gk)d — ^had been foretold by the Apostles from very 
early times: more plainly, perhaps, in their oral teaching than 
in their writings. For the only place where he is clearly fore- 
told in an apostoHc writing earlier than the Revelation is 
2 Thess. ii. : and there St Paul seems to use a certain reserve, 
and certainly refers to his oral teaching as serving to supple- 
ment what he writes. In this subject, therefore, it seems that 
the tradition of the early Chiurch is entitled to more than usual 
authority, as to the interpretation of the designedly obscure pre- 
dictions of the Apostle's written words. And here the earliest 
tradition agrees approximately with the doctrine of the Apoca- 
lypse, while it is manifestly independent of it. The Beast in 
the Apocalypse is a support and ally of Rome, yet becomes in 
the end the enemy of Rome, and his most daring defiance of 
God is after her fall. The Man of Sin in 2 Thess. is only to 
be revealed in his full self-deifying lawlessness, when "that 
which withholdeth" (variously described as a person or as a 
power) is taken out of the way : that is, if tradition be trusted, 
when the Roman Emperor or Empire has been put down. 

At the same time, the dominion of the Man of Sin is con- 
nected, not with Rome only but with Jerusalem. This power 
will be at least as much spiritual as temporal, and thus it 
afi&liates itself as well to the divinely chosen Sanctuary as to 
the divinely appointed seat of Empire. But in the one case, 
even more than in the other, his enmity to the divine purpose 
is as distinctly marked as his desire to shew himself heir to it. 
"He sitteth in the Temple of God, setting himself forth as God," 
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says St Paul. St John describes how the dead bodies of his 
victims shall lie "in the street of the great City... where also 
their Lord was crucified." And both Apostles tdl us, how his 
power would be supported by the quasi-spiritual evidence of 
miracles — miracles as striking as those of our Lord Himself, or 
any of the Prophets before Him, and only distinguished from 
theirs by the absence of the spirit of charity and of holiness. 

Looking on to the tradition of the post-apostolic ages, we find 
that, though the details of apocalyptic interpretation were 
as obscure, and opinions about them varied as much, as in 
modem times, yet as to the outline of future events revealed in 
this Book and elsewhere, there was an agreement complete 
except in one point (that of the Millennium). From the time of 
Tertullian and St Hippolytus — ^not to say of SS. Justin and 
Irenaeus — ^we have a consistent expectation of the course of 
events that will precede the Last Judgement. Their views are 
not indeed derived from the Apocalypse exclusively, but they 
almost always give a meaning, and always give the same mean- 
ing, to its predictions. The Roman Empire was to be broken 
up into ten kingdoms, bearing (we must imderstand from 
Daniel) the same relation to it that the Hellenised kingdoms of 
the East bore to the Empire of Alexander. Among these king- 
doms will arise a new Empire, reviving the old pretensions of 
Rome to world-wide instead of merely local dominion ; but 
instead of resting on law, patriotism, and submission to the will 
of Providence, this new Empire will have no other basis than 
the self-will, the self-assertion, at least the self-deification, of its 
Ruler. He will come (if one may apply to the kingdom of evil 
the analogies of language used of the Kingdom of God) "in the 
spiritual power" of Epiphanes and of Nero: he may be called 
Nero in the sense in which our Lord is in prophecy called 
David, or His forerunner Elias. He will be a man free from 
coarse vices, such as hinder the consistent pursuit of any aim, 
but equally free from any restraint imposed by the fear of God, 
or by regard for human opinion. Claiming for himself the 
honour due to God and the supreme obedience due to His 
Law, he will persecute the Christian Church : his persecution 
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being so relentless, so systematic and well-directed, that the 
Church would be exterminated did not Gk)d supematurally 
interpose to " shorten the days." But, while persecuting Chris- 
tianity, he will extend a more or less hearty patronage to 
Judaism, being possibly himself of Israelitish birth. Having in 
some sense revived the Roman Empire, he will yet shew him- 
self an enemy to the City of Rome, which will be finally de- 
stroyed, either by his armies or by the direct act of God: and 
he will, perhaps on occasion of this destruction, choose Jeru- 
salem for his seat of empire. To this end he will restore the 
Jews to their own land : he will perhaps be recognised by them 
as their Christ: he will restore their Temple, but will make it 
serve rather to his own glory than to that of the Lord Qod of 
Israel. 

So far, his career has apparently been unchecked. Now Gk)d 
sonds against him two Prophets — probably Moses and Elijah, 
or Enoch and Elijah — ^who, by their words and miracles, to 
some extent counteract his. But they will be put to death 
in his ' persecution, and then his power will appear finally 
established: but only for a few days. God will raise them .from 
the dead, and call them up into Heaven: and by this miracle, 
together with the preaching that preceded their death, the Jews 
will be converted. Elijah will have fulfilled his destined work, 
of "turning the hearts of the fathers to the children," i.e. of 
God's old People to His new. 

Still Antichrist's imiversal empire appears scarcely shaken by 
the secession of the one little nation of Israel : he will assemble 
the armies of the world for its reconquest, and it will seem feur 
easier for him to reduce his second capital than his first. But 
when in the Land of Israel, he and his army will be met and 
destroyed, not in a carnal battle with the forces of Israel after 
the flesh, but by the power of God in the hand of His Son. 

Here, according to what seems to be the oldest form of the 
tradition, and certainly that standing in closest relation to the 
Apocalypse, follows what is popularly called the Millennium. 
The whole reign of Antichrist lasted, apparently, but three 
years and a half: the divine triumph after his overthrow will 
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last for a thousand years. This will begin, perhaps, with the 
appearance of the Lord Jesus on earth, certainly with the 
resurrection of the Martyrs, Prophets, and other chief Saints. 
Whether these remain on earth or no, the condition of the 
earth is made such that it shall not be an unworthy abode for 
them. Moral evil, if not annihilated, at least has its power 
broken. Jerusalem remains what Antichrist had made it — the 
spiritual and temporal metropolis of the world : but this world- 
wide power is now in the hands, not of God^s enemy, but of 
God Himself : and the world under the rule of Jerusalem realises 
the most glorious prophetic descriptions of the Kingdom of God. 

Yet this Kingdom of God is not the final and eternal one: 
indeed some in all ages have been disposed to doubt whether 
such an earthly Kingdom of God will be established at alL 
From the time of SS. Jerome and Augustine (the latter dis- 
tinctly changed the older opinion for this), the general opinion 
of the Church has been that such a measure of liberty and pre- 
dominance as has been hers since the conversion of Constantino 
is the only earthly Kingdom of God to be looked for. And if— 
feeling the inadequacy of this fulfilment to the language of 
St John and other Prophets — we incline to recur to the earlier 
view, we must confess that even so Paiica tamen SKberunt 
priscae vestigia fraudis. 

Not only does the natural order of the world go on — with 
deaths and (what shocked fourth century feeling most) marriages 
and births occurring; but there must be some root of moral 
evil remaining, to account for the end of this age of peace. 
The Devil will at last for a short time recover his power : while 
the central regions of the world remain faithful to God, the 
outlying ones are stirred up to revolt against Him, and press in 
to crush His Kingdom by the brute force of numbers. They 
are on the point of success— nearer to it, perhaps, than their 
predecessor Antichrist had been — when they are, like Anti- 
christ, overpowered by the direct interposition of God. Then, 
all God's enemies being subdued, comes the end of all things — 
the General Resurrection of the Dead, the final Judgement, and 
the Eternal Kingdom of Gk}d. 
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(3) This is on the whole the traditional explanation of the 
Apocalypse: it is at almost all points the obvious one: the 
only thing which is not obvious is the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem by Antichrist, which is nowhere foretold; though it 
was almost an inevitable hypothesis for interpreters who lived 
later than Titus or Hadrian, it was difficult to find a place for 
it, especially if the twelve himdred and sixty days of the 
Prophecy of the Two Witnesses came before the forty and 
two months of the persecution of Antichrist. While this view 
was in possession the interpretation of the Apocalypse hinged 
on the visions of the Witnesses, the Woman and the Dragon, 
the Beast and the Harlot : afterwards when the Roman Empire 
and even the City of Rome were Christian the horizon changed : 
the Church had no longer cause to cry for vengeance against 
Babylon: the Kingdom of the World in a real sense had be- 
come the Kingdom of God and of His Christ, yet the world 
was sinful and sorrowful still. One effect of this was to dis- 
credit the Apocalypse: it seemed to have become immeaning 
and unreal: it was a relief to reject its Apostolic authorship 
and its canonical authority: when this feeling gave way to 
respect for the Churches which adhered to the old tradition, 
the style of interpretation changed. The literal sense became 
secondary : instead of looking for a series of definite predictions 
of the last days interpreters sought mystical meanings for 
symbols which would be always applicable. 

The great representative of this tendency in the West was 
Tyconius, a learned and thoughtful Donatist layman, who in- 
directly ruled the course of Apocalyptic interpretation from the 
fourth century to the twelfth. We do not know how far he 
was original ; the explanation of the Woman in Labour as the 
Church who is always travailing in birth of her children is as 
old as St Hippolytus. St Jerome in his letter to Anatolius ac- 
companying a revised and expanded version of the Scholia of 
St Victorinus gives a long list of authors whom he professes, 
perhaps truly, to have consulted, but everything which he gives 
is taken from Tyconius ; and it is the same in the Summa Di- 
cendorum, which is preserved by Beatus and is probably by 
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St Jerome, as it refers back to the literal sense which was dis- 
cussed in the Scholia of St Yictorinus. The commentary of 
Tyconius is lost ; but it was clearly the main source of Primasius, 
an African bishop of the sixth century, of Bede and of a series 
of homilies (a double recension of which is printed in the 
Appendix to St Augustine), as well as of Beatus, a Spanish 
abbot of the eighth century, who reproduces without being 
startled the conjecture, natural even to a moderate Donatist, 
that there might be no Church outside Africa. 

Tyconius himself was a very remarkable interpreter : he was 
the first to insist on the apparent parallelism between the Seals, 
the Trumpets, and the Bowls, and this led him to a general 
theory of recapitulation which was adopted by St Augustine. 
Again, the view that what is said of Christ may be understood 
of His mystical body and vice versa, and that the same holds 
of the Devil and of his kingdom, had at least the advantage of 
substituting applications of immediate utility for doubtful con- 
jectures as to the future. Often the individual interpretations 
are beautiful : e.g. the New Jerusalem is always coming down 
from Heaven, as often as cme of her citizens is bom again from 
above. He anticipated the commimion founded by Mr Irving 
in the thought that each of the Seven Churches typifies a certain 
class of believers, so that the Epistles to them are of per- 
ennial application. So too the judgements on the third of the 
earth are explained by a threefold division of mankind into 
imbelievers and true and false believers, which shews that he 
was working his way to something at any rate less narrow 
than the technicalities on which the Donatists justified their 
schism. The commentaries of Andreas and Arethas (bishops 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia in the fifth? and ninth? centuries) 
are equally mystical but not equally interesting. In their 
hands the symbolism of the Apocalypse ceases to be suggestive, 
they find nothing there but the commonplaces of orthodoxy 
which they bring with them. The same holds good for the 
most part of (Ecumenius, though he contributes something of 
his own in the conjecture that the Mahommedan invasion is 
foretold. It cannot be said that the mystical method of inter- 
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pretation has become obsolete? in England it is on the whole 
the method of Isaac Williams, who says that the Seer, when 
instead of waiting for what should be spoken he turned to see 
Him Who spoke, sets us an example of how we should study 
his book. It is also the method of Dr Milligan, a more recent, 
it may be a more influential expositor ; for whom Babylon is the 
world in the Church, and Satan is bound for a thousand years, 
i.e. completely bound so that he cannot injure the true believer, 
while at the same time he is loosed for a little season to work 
his will on those who turn from the eternal light to the darkness 
of this perishable world. 

The continuous historical theory which finds in the Apocalypse 
a prophecy of the fortunes of the Church from the time of the 
Seer to the consummation of all things had its beginning in 
the Apocalyptic school which grew up beside the Franciscan 
movement. The opening of the Seven Seals corresponded to 
seven stages in the development of the Christian Church: 
St Francis and St Dominic and their orders were the Two 
Witnesses: the seraphic St Francis was the Angel with the 
Everlasting Gospel: most important of all. Papal Bome was 
Babylon, though the Pope was not yet Antichrist and the 
school as a body looked for an angelic Pope who should re- 
generate the Church and the world by returning to apostolic 
poverty. Wyclif in the great schism went so far as to say 
that Antichrist was divided against himself. 

Among Protestant interpreters it was long a fixed point that 
Rome was Babylon and that the Pope was Antichrist, and as 
their history had been foretold it was a natural inference that 
the whole history of the Church had been foretold too ; and 
much ingenuity and some learning were expended in this direc- 
tion by a school whose most respectable representatives in 
England were Bishop Newton and Dean Elliott, the author of 
the well-known Horce Apocalypticoe. 

The strong point of this view is, that it enables us to give a 
meaning, not merely to every vision, every image, in the Apoca- 
lypse, but to the order and connexion in which the visions and 
images are arranged. It is quite certain, that that order is not 
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arbitrary nor accidental, that the arrangement is (if we may 
apply the terms of human criticism) as elaborate, as artistic, 
and as symmetrical as any of the descriptions : and conse- 
quently it may fairly be held, that the arrangement forms an 
essential part of the Seer's teaching, and that no interpretation 
can be adequate which does not give a reason and a meaning 
for the arrangement. And the most obvious and natural view 
of the meaning is, that the arrangement is chronological— that 
every successive vision is a description, more or less figurative, 
of events successive to one another in the same order. 

Yet no one has attempted to carry out this view quite con- 
sistently, and to interpret every vision as describing an event 
later than the vision before it. It is quite true that, as a rule, 
the visions are not only described in successive order, but are 
felt by the Seer to be successive — in the later ones he refers 
to the earlier (e.g. xiv. 1 (true text), xx. 2, xvii. 1, xxi. 9). But 
not only do some of the visions remain in view while later ones 
have risen which seem to take their place (see xi. 16, 19, xv. 5 — 
8, xvi. 7, xix. 4) ; there are cases (e.g, xi. 7, xiii. 1^10, xvii. 3) 
where we seem to have unmistakeably the same figures or 
events described twice over, with only a difference in the point 
of view. Hence, some like Tyconius analyse the whole book into 
groups of visions, each one of which covers the whole range of 
human history, from the Seer's time (or even earlier) to the end 
of the world. This is called "the resumptive theory." 

And certainly, it is difficult to understand vi. 12 — 17 of any- 
thing except the time immediately before the Last Judgement, 
or xiv. 14 — 20 of anything but the Last Judgement itself. Yet, 
when we find the latter passage immediately followed, not by 
the "beginning of the eternal restV' but by a fresh series of 
plagues, — which are, we are told, "the last, for in them is ful- 
filled the wrath of God," — it is hard to avoid reconsidering the 
obvious and natural interpretation : and often as the final Judge- 
ment has been prepared for and worked up to, in wo other case 
do we find anything resembling a description of it, till it is 
described, quite unmistakeably in xx. 11 — 16. ' 
1 See note on viii. 1. 
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The Preteria and Futwrifi schools had their origin in a 
reaction against the Contmuous Hittorical, Roman Catholics 
were of course under the necessity of providing a counter theory 
of the meaning of a canonical book of Scripture which was used 
unsparingly and effectively against Rome ; and Protestants like 
Grotius, who desired the reunion of Christendom, naturally gave 
them their support : besides, the difficulty of supposing that 
the Seer intended to predict events and persons whom he 
did not name and could not have imagined, grew as the his- 
torical scheme which was read into his visions became more 
complicated. When men turned back from the wide field of the 
history of Christendom to the book itself, the natural prima 
facie impression which it makes revived. It seemed once more 
as if the Seer spoke of events to be accomplished in his own 
day, of a judgement on Jerusalem and Rome, of the reign, the 
persecution and the doom of Antichrist. The Preterist school, 
which appeared first, trusted the first half of this impression : 
they pressed all the passages where the Seer insists that the 
things of which he speaks must shortly come to pass, they pointed 
to the terrible judgements which did fall on Jerusalem and even 
on Rome in that generation, and they more or less explained 
away all that is said of Antichrist and of the victory over him : 
for instance Grotius explains the victory of the Rider on the 
White Horse as the free course of the Gospel after the fall of 
Nero, which is as inadequate as the continvjom historical explana- 
tion of the Man Child as Constantino, in whom Christianity was 
exalted to imperial dominion. The Futurist school on the con- 
trary trusted the second half of the impression : they returned so 
far as possible to the patristic explanation of the book, dropping 
for the most part the return of Nero, but retaining the rest of 
the traditional accoimt of Antichrist. One considerable difficulty 
of this scheme is that the Seer is made to prophesy not against 
the Rome and Jerusalem of his own day, but against an apostate 
Rome and a restored Jerusalem to be revealed in the end of 
the days, and this though he says repeatedly that the time is 
at hand. 

(4) It remains to try to trace the elements of truth in the 
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systems of interpretation which have succeeded one another. 
The mystical system is plainly not exclusive and can coexist 
with any and every theory of the literal sense (for instance 
Tyconius' doctrine of "recapitulation") : the coWtvtmo'M historical 
theory as tracing a series of partial fulfilments may he regarded 
as supplementary to the traditional view which believers will 
have no difficulty in accepting as in the main the true in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse. It is not of course a com- 
plete interpretation of all its details, but it gives a frame- 
work, in which every detail may find its place: and for the 
explanation of details we may be content to wait, till the 
time shall come when they are manifest to those whose faith 
sees the consistent fulfilment of the prophecy as a whole. Yet 
those who have faith to expect the entire fulfilment cannot help 
asking — indeed they are bound to ask — ^what special predictions 
are already fulfilled or on the way to fulfilment, what signs of 
the coming end are already visible : and so they are led to go 
over the same groimd as those, who, not recognizing the Pro- 
phets as recipients of a supernatural revelation of the future, 
are obliged to ask how their predictions were suggested by the 
circumstances of the present. 

And if the view be accepted that the Apocalyx>se was written 
within a year or two after the death of Nero, circumstances 
that might have suggested such forecasts are certainly not 
wanting. Nero himself realises the character of Antichrist in 
almost every feature. He was a cruel persecutor of Christianity : 
he was indifferent or even hostile to the national sentiments 
and national religion of Rome. If he can ever be said to have 
acted on principle, he did so under the influence of the aesthetic 
culture of Greece, what reHgious feeling he had was oriental, 
perhaps even Jewish : his mistress and empress Poppaea seems 
to have been a Jewish proselyte. When his loss of the empire 
was imminent, he spoke of destroying Rome and transferring 
his throne to Jerusalem ; and it was held that his motives for 
this plan were as much superstitious as political. But in truth 
Nero was too self-willed to "regard any god :" even the "Syrian 
goddess," to whom he had shewn some of the devotion which 
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he denied to "the gods of his fathers," was discarded before his 
death : if he did not openly deify himself, like his predecessor 
Gains, he shewed himself incapable of hearty worship for any 
other god but self. 

According to the traditional view one feature was wanting to 
complete the resemblance of the two characters. The latter part 
of Daniel xi was interpreted of Antichrist : and the view that 
the "Desire of Women" was an object of worship ^ was unknown 
to any ancient expositor but St Ephraem, who probably inherited 
Jewidi traditions through the school of Edessa. In their obvious 
sense the words imply that the profane king of whom Daniel 
speaks will be free from sensual vices ; and even apart from this 
Antichrist is to counterfeit sanctity. Nero was enslaved by 
these vices from boyhood to the end of his life. And, while with 
this one exception the cha/ractera of the two coincide so closely, 
their careers do not. Nero was a legitimate Roman Emperor, 
acknowledged as such by the Apostles themselves: it was 
in the early days of his reign, that the benefits of the Empire 
to mankind were most folly realised. And atheist, tyrant and 
persecutor as Nero was, he certainly did not accomplish half 
of what the Revelation ascribes to Antichrist. He did not destroy 
Rome, nor reign and claim divine honours in Jerusalem : at most, 
it may be believed that he for a moment partially effected the 
first, and contemplated the second. Neither was he overthrown 
in the same way as Antichrist. While his generals were engaged 
in a successful war with the unbelieving Jews, he himself was 
overthrown by a revolt, or series of revolts, on the part of the 
army and the Senate — by a course of events in which there was 
the same mixture of good and evil as in ordinary human action, 
and in which it is impossible to see any direct or miraculous 
intervention of God. 

This admits, however, of a more or less satisfactory reply. 
The career of Antichrist is the career, not of Nero as known 

1 According to St Ephraem the 'Desire of Women' was the 
goddess of Elymais whose temple Antiochus vainly attempted to 
profane: Ewald more probably suggests Tammuz, whose worship 
under the name of Adonis was popular at Greek courts. 
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to us, as a personage of ancient history; nor as known to the 
Seer, as a personage of recent history, but of Nero as, the Seer 
thought, he was to be^-of Nero risen from the dead, or restored 
after a period of seeming death. Although there appears to 
have been no room for reasonable doubt of the fact of Nero's 
suicide, there was a widely spread popular behef that he was 
alive, perhaps in the far east, and that his return from thence 
might be looked for. During his own generation, this belief 
gave occasion for pretenders to appear: we hear distinctly of 
two if not three ; one as late as the reign of Domitian, who 
nearly succeeded in engaging the armies of Parthia in his cause. 
When it had become manifestly impossible that Nero could, 
in a merely natural way, be alive and in hiding, still the ex- 
pectation of his reappearance by no means died out: only it 
assumed the form of a superstition. Both among heathens and 
Christians, the expectation continued down to the age of the 
Barbarian inroads: and among the Christians, it connected 
itself more or less closely with the expectation of the Anti- 
christ foretold in the Apocalypse. Was this connexion recog- 
nised by the Seer of the Apocalypse himself? 

We have already had occasion to notice an opinion according 
to which it was. If the Beast's seven heads, in xiii. 1, 2, xvii. 
10, 11 are rightly imderstood of individual Emperors of Rome, 
there can hardly be a doubt that Nero is one of them, and that 
he is, in some sense, identified with the predicted Antichrist. 
In all probability, the head "smitten unto death'' symbolises the 
death (not denied to have been real) of Nero : he is reckoned 
(together with Augustus, Tiberius, Gains, and Claudius) among 
the five kings that are fallen. But his reappearance as Antichrist 
is anticipated : after the reign of the contemporary Emperor, 
and the short one of his immediate successor, will appear " the 
Beast which was, and is not," who "both himself is the eighth, 
and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition." That is, the 
eighth Roman Emperor will be the revival of one of his pre- 
decessors (viz. the fifth) ; only in his revival he will be animated 
by the spirit of devilish, instead of merely human wickedness, 
as he will be possessed of devilish instead of merely human power. 
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Of course, it is certain that the Boman Empire was not 
terminated, or the visible kingdom of God established, by a 
mir«iciiIous interposition cutting short the reign of the eighth 
Emperor of Rome. If the Seer of the Apocalypse commits 
himself to the assertion that this was destined to happen, it is 
certain that his prediction failed. This will present, of course, 
no difficulty either to unbelievers in the communication to the 
Prophets of supernatural knowledge of the future, or to those 
who deny the claims of the Apocalypse to the character of 
a true supernatural prophecy : on either of these principles it. 
is easy to say, "This is what the Seer expected to happen, but 
it did not.'* Does it follow that, if we accept the divine 
authority of the Revelation made to St John, we must reject 
this interpretation of his visions, as one not borne out by the 
events? The analogy of other prophecies will suggest another 
course. The resemblances between the Nero of history and the 
Antichrist of prophecy are too close to be accidental: so are 
the resemblances, it may be added, between several other his- 
torical characters and Antichrist. On the other hand, Nero and 
each of these other Antichristian figures differs from the Anti- 
christ of prophecy in some more or less essential features : and 
none of them has done the acts, or achieved the career, or 
met with the end, foretold for him. The inference seems to be, 
that in these *^many antichrists'' there have been 'partial and 
typical fulfilments of the prophecies of ih^ Antichrist, in whom 
they will find their final and exact fulfilment : just as the various 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament have foimd or will 
find their final and exact fulfilment in Christ, while many of 
them were partially fulfilled — some of them even suggested — 
by events which came to pass in the day of the Prophets. 

In particular, there is absolutely no room for doubt that this 
explanation must be applied to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament which most closely resemble the Apocalypse — ^those 
in the seventh, eighth, and eleventh chapters of Daniel. The 
eighth chapter, and at least part of the eleventh, undeniably 
describe the reign, the persecution, and the overthrow of 
Antiochus Epiphanes: but, if these be regarded as having no 
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further reference, the latter at least must be condemned as 
wanting that perfect truth which appears essential to a divinely 
inspired prophecy. If however we regard Antiochus as a type 
of Antichrist, it becomes credible — one may even say prob- 
able — that those parts of the prediction which have not been 
fulfilled by the one will be by the other. Thus understood, the 
three separate visions throw light upon one another. In c. vii. 
the reference is, apparently, to the final Enemy only— the 
imagery is almost ^ exactly that afterwards used by St John in 
the Apocalypse, and the meaning presumably the same. In 
c. viii., on the other hand, while the imagery is not indeed 
identical, but closely parallel with that of the preceding 
chapter, it seems plain that the Enemy described is Antiochus, 
and his history forms an adequate fulfilment of the prediction. 
Lastly, in c. xi. we have the historical antecedents of Antiochus 
described, in even more immistakeable detail than in c. viii.: 
we hear of Antiochus himself, and of the conflict between him 
and Israel: then suddenly the historical Antiochus, with his 
ridiculous foUies and miserable human vices, seems to vanish, 
and make way for a figure of demoniac grandeur, defying God 
on what, except to faith, seem equal terms. When this Enemy 
of God and His People has arisen, and developed his full 
power, the remedy is no longer to be looked for in the sword 
of the Maccabees : the champion Israel needs is the Archangel 
Michael, or indeed the Almighty Himself; the general Resur- 
rection follows, and the general Judgement. 

If the Book of Daniel be accepted as a really inspired pro- 
phecy, this series of visions admits of but one explanation. 
The oppression of Antiochus is foretold, in part for its own 
sake, as an important episode in the temporal and religious 
history of God's People : in part also as a type of a greater 
and still more important oppression. And it seems probable, 
that Nero is treated by the New Testament Seer exactly as 
Antiochus was by his predecessor — that the historical Nero is 
treated as the type of Antichrist, that the descriptions of the 

^ Only it seems that Daniel's beast had one head, not seven 
(ver. 20). 

BBVBLATION f 
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one pass insensibly into descriptions of the other. "We may, 
consistently with our reverence for the prophecy, say, " So much 
of this prediction was realised in the Seer's age : the rest hajs 
not yet been fulfilled:'' for we shall hold that the partial fulfil- 
ment was a foretaste and a type of a fulfilment which, when 
it comes, will be complete. 

The partial fulfilment of the prophecy concerning the Empire 
has been already mentioned (p. Ixiv). We may say that Nero's 
real successor in the Empire was Vespasian — the 18 months 
between his accession and Nero's death being really a time of 
anarchy. The pretenders or claimants of empire who arose in 
almost every province may or may not be indicated by the 
"ten kings that have received no kingdom as yet," but it is 
arbitrary to select from among them, and recognise as de facto 
emperors, the three who were, for a few months, successively 
recognised at Rome. If we accept Nero then as the fifth of 
the "five fallen" emperors, Vespasian, the destroyer of Jeru- 
salem, is the sixth, imder whom, it is on this view probable, 
the vision was seen. His successor Titus was "not yet come, 
and when he came was to continue a little space," i.e, not to 
have a merely ephemeral reign like those of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, but yet a short one — about two years. And his suc- 
cessor — his brother Domitian — was to be a Nero: and so he 
was. 

This is, however, an imperfect and inadequate fulfilment of 
the prophecies of Antichrist in this book. Domitian was, it is 
true, a revival of Nero in his cruelty; he was, like Nero, a 
persecutor of the Church: he was also — like Nero and unlike 
the predicted Antichrist — ^foully imclean in life. But he differed 
from Nero in possessing talents and principles which, while to 
some extent they bring him nearer to the type of spiritual 
wickedness, may also be regarded as giving him the dignity of 
that power which "withholdeth" the manifestation of the Law- 
less One. Domitian was no blasphemous atheist, but was, as 
a Pagan, sincerely and even fanatically religious : and his gross 
personal vices did not prevent his having a zeal for virtue, 
which seems to have been sincere. And, for good or evil, he 
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was a Roman — not like Antiochns, Nero, or Antichrist, a de- 
nationalised cosmopolitan. It may be doubtful to what extent 
the Empire suffered dishonour in Domitiau's days : but at 
worst he must be acquitted of having wilfully betrayed its 
honour. 

Thus it seems necessary to look for a completer fulfilment of 
the prophecy than any that has yet been seen, while yet it is 
possible to point to a fulfilment that, to some extent^ corresponds 
with the prediction even in the minutest details. We may thus 
recognise a common element of truth in both the "preterist" and 
the "futurist" schemes of interpretation. Just as the 72nd Psalm 
is recognised as setting forth the greatness of Solomon's, "in type, 
and in truth of Christ's Kingdom;" so the Revelation may be 
regarded as a picture of the persecution of the Church, "in type," 
by such Emperors as Nero and l)omitian, "in truth" by the 
Antichrist of the last days, and as a prophecy of Christ's victory 
over both enemies, the type and the antitype. 

In fact, the method and plan of the book seems to be, that 
we have again and again a series — most frequently a group of 
seven — of pictures that plainly symbolise the approach of the 
Judgement. Up to the penultimate stage, everything would 
lead us to think the Judgement was immediately to follow: 
but the penultimate stage itself is prolonged and expanded: 
and when at last it ends, and the series is complete, it is foimd 
to usher in, niot the end of all things, but the beginning of a 
new series of events, still preparatory for the fijial Judgement. 

Now whatever predictions of the Apocalypse have been or 
have not been fulfilled, there is no doubt that this feature of it 
has been realised conspicuously. In the first century — ^in the 
third — in the fifth — ^in the ninth — in the sixteenth — in the age 
of the French Revolution— perhaps in our own time the signs 
of the coming Judgement have multipHed. The faithful have 
seen them beginning to come to pass, and have looked up 
and lifted up their heads, as though their redemption were 
drawing nigh : while those who were not faithful, or at least 
whose faith was without love, have sought to hide from the 
face of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, and from the wrath 

/2 
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of the Lamb. And yet, after a generation or two, the signs 
have passed away: the Judge has not come, the whole world 
has not been judged; rather, it has taken a new lease of 
life, and become a battlefield between new forms of good and 
evil, a court for new judgements of Gfod between them. We 
cannot say indeed that those were wrong who expected the 
Judge to appear. They were bidden to expect Him — they were 
bidden to expect Him all the more, when they saw such signs 
as they did see : and so how could they do otherwise than they 
did? Indeed, dare we say that their expectation was disap- 
pointed? The world has not been judged, but the nation, the 
polity, the generation has been : the Kingdom of God's eternal 
rest has not been set up, but they that have believed do enter 
rest. The Vision of Judgement has been fulfilled in part and 
in type : the partial fulfilment serves to stay, without satisfying, 
faith's hunger for the final fulfilment. 

Thus it seems possible to recognise an element of truth in 
both the "continuous" and what may be called the "resumptive" 
methods of interpretation, as we did in both the "preterist" 
and the "futurist" theories. We may believe that the chief 
object of the book is to teach the Church how to prepare for 
the Lord's coming to Judgement. With that object, we are 
told, not only in general terms what signs will mark His ap- 
proach, but, in some detail, what events will immediately pre- 
cede it. But in the providence of God, the signs of His 
approach, and events more or less resembling those immediately 
preceding it, have occiured repeatedly ; and this Booh accordingly 
intimates^ that they will occur repeatedly. To Christians who 
had seen an almost perfect image of Antichrist in Nero, it 
was foretold that a new Nero, a perfect Antichrist, waff to 
come: it was, not improbably, intimated that there would be 
in some sense a new Nero in the next generation, which was 
fiilfilled in Domitian. Yet the "wars and nmiours of wars" 
of the year 69 — 70 did not usher in the Second Advent : they 
passed ofij and left the empire in peace and prosperity. Jeru- 
salem had fallen, and Rome had tottered : but the whole earth 
sat still and was quiet : and Rome, at least, had recovered from 
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the shock. Again, in the conquests of the Teutonic barbarians, 
of the Arabs, of the Turks; or in the paganising apostasies of 
Julian, of the Renaissance, of the great Revolution, and of our 
own day, we may see hkenesses, more or less close, of the things 
foretold in this Book: He Who inspired the Book doubtless 
intends that we should. Only, while the Book was written for 
the Church of all ages, it was written spedaUy for the Church 
of the Apostles' own age, and for the Church of the last age of 
all : we need not therefore expect to find any intermediate age 
of aflliction, or any intermediate enemy of the truth, indicated 
with such individualising detail as Nero and his persecution 
on the one hand, or Antichrist and his on the other. 

Certainly, there is this objection to the various forms of 
the "continuous historical" theory which have attempted to 
identify special visions in the Apocalypse with special events 
in mediaeval or modem history — that no just view of the 
history of any poHty or system will support such a series of 
identifications. Indeed, there is this element of truth, or at 
least of plausibility, in such schemes, that the one national 
or local feature indicated by the Seer coincides with what men 
have learnt, more and more as time has gone on, to be the 
centre and heart of the continuous life of the world's history — 
The City on the Seven Mountains. The Revelation, it is plain, 
tells us what the history of Rome is in God's sight : and the 
history of Rome is the one thread that runs imbroken through 
the history of the world. But it is only by the most arbitrary 
treatment — passing without warning from the figurative to the 
literal^ and from the literal to the figurative — that any appear- 
ance can be maintained of a resemblance between the history 
of Rome, or of the world gathered round Rome, and the suc- 
cessive visions of the Apocalypse : nor is it possible, in honesty 
or in charity, to ascribe to the Rome of past history a uniform 
character such as is ascribed to the Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
No doubt, there have been times, — (much later than those of 
Nero and Domitian,) — when a Roman Emperor or a Roman 
Pope has presented a figure which, to the eyes of faith and 
righteousness, looks terribly like that of Antichrist, Godless 
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profligacy like that of Frederic II., cultivated, heathenish in- 
difference to righteousness like that of the age of Leo X., was 
certainly felt — and we cannot doubt, rightly felt — ^to be the 
antichristian power of their time, by the moral reformers of 
the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance : but it is unjust and 
unreasonable to hold the Empire in all ages, or the Papacy in all 
ages, responsible for the sins of the Empire or the Papacy in those 
ages. We who in our own age have seen the rival powers of 
the Empire and the Papacy represented by honourable Christian 
men like William I. and Leo XIIL, ought to be able to do 
justice alike to Pagan Emperors like Trajan and Diocletian, to 
Christian Emperors like Henry III. and Barbarossa, and to 
Popes like Gregory I., Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Pius V. 
To treat either of these groups of men as the champions and 
representatives of Antichrist is hardly less than blasphemy 
against the work of God. 

And in fact, the identification of the Papacy with Antichrist 
admits of direct refutation. "He is the Antichrist," says St John, 
(Ep. I. ii. 22) "who denieth the Father and the Son:" he defines 
"the spirit of Antichrist" as the "spirit which confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh" (Ep. i. iv. 3). Now, whatever 
the errors of the Papacy and of the Roman Church, it is certain 
that no Pope has ever denied the truth on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. The most questionable of Roman 
doctrines — ^in particular those relating to the person of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary — so far fi:om contradicting the true doc- 
trine of "Jesus Christ come in the flesh," presuppose it and are 
deduced (however unwarrantably) from it. It is likely enough 
that the Papacy has in many ages incurred "the Babylonian 
woe," not in respect of theological opinions, but in proportion 
as "the mitre and the crosier" were, in Bishop Coxe's words, 

** Sallied with the tinsel of the Caesar's diadems:'' 

but, when the Caesars themselves were the bar against Anti- 
christ, their successors or their apes can hardly be identified 
with him. One thing is plain about the Apocalypse — ^that it 
describes a clearly defined naon^ conflict between good and 
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evil, between Christ and His enemies: not a controversy in 
which good men, and men who love Christ in sincerity, are to 
be found on different sides. It is an idle latitudinarianism 
to assume that in such controversies truth is unimportant, or 
that compromise is the only guide to it; but it is something 
worse to waste on such controversies the zeal that should be 
reserved for the true war with the real Antichrist. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS. 

1. 1 — 8. Title and description of the Book. 

i. 4 — ^iii. 22. Prologue and Dedication, shewing how St John 
received from Christ the command to write the vision, and send 
it to the Seven Ghorches. 
i. 4 — 20. The vision of the Son of Man. 
ii. 1— iii. 22. The Epistles to the Seven Churches. 
iv. 1 — ^xxii. 7. The Vision or Bevelation itself. 

A. iv. 1 — ^v. 14. Vision remaining visible through all the rest; 

shewing (oh. iv.) the divine gloiy (see Ezek. i.; Is. vi.), and 
(eh. V.) the Lamb that was slain sharing it. 
(a) V. 1 — 14. The book of the seven seals and the Gloiy 
of the Lamb who is worthy to open it. 

B. vi. 1— viii 1. The opening of the seven seals, and the judge- 

ments attending thereon. Before the last seal, there appear 
(a) vii. 1^8. The sealing of the 144,000, and 

(5) 9 — 17. The assembly of the multitude of the 
justified. 

C. viii. 2 — ^xi. 19. The sounding of the seven trumpets, and the 

judgements attending thereon. Before the first trumpet 
appears 
(a) viii. 8 — 5. The Angel censing the prayers of the 
Saints. 
The last three trumpets are proclaimed (viii. 18) as 
Woes. Before the last of them come 

(6) X. 1—11. A mighty Angel having a little Book, 

which the Seer is commanded to eat : 

(c) zi. 1, 2. The measuring of the Temple : 

(d) zi 8 — 14. The prophesying of the two Witnesses 

(Moses and Elijah?), their martyrdom and resur- 
rection. 
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D. xii. 1 — xiv. 18. The signs in Heaven and in Earth: the heads 

of the Kingdoms of God and Satan, or of Christ and Anti- 
Christ. 

(a) xii. 1 — 18. The Woman giving birth to the Man, 
persecuted by the Serpent (see Gen. iii. 15), and 
the War in Heaven. 

{b) xiii. 1 — 10. The Beast to whom the Serpent or 
Dragon (the Devil) gives his authority (see Dan. 
vii., xi. 36 sqq.; 2 Thess. ii. 3—10). 

(c) xiii. 11—18. The second Beast (the False Prophet) 
who secures the deification of the first Beast, and 
persecutes those who refuse him worship. 

{d) ziv. 1—5. The Lamb with the 144,000 of the re- 
deemed. 

(e) xiv. 6—12. Three Angels proclaim God's Judge- 
ments, and (v. 13) a voice &om Heaven His mercy. 

E. xiv. 14 — 20. A symbolic vision of the Judgement of, the earth 

(see Joel iii. 13). 

F. XV. 1 — xvi. 21. The outpouring of the seven vials, and the 

judgements attending thereon. Before the first vial there 
appears 

(a) XV. 2 — 4. The triumph-song of the victors in the 
war with the Beast. 

Before the last vial, 

(6) xvi. 18 — 16. The spirits of devils gather the armies 
of Christ's enemies. 

G. xvii. 1— xviii. 24. The fall of Babylon. 

H. xix. 1 — 21. The campaign of the Word of God against the 
Beast. 

(a) 1 — 8. The triumph-song inspired by the fall of 
Babylon : the Lamb, the Victor and the Bridegroom 
(see Ps. xiv.). 
(h) 9 — 10. The revealing Angel proclaims himself not 

divine, 
(c) 11 — 21. The martial procession, and the victory. 
I. XX. 1—6. The Millennial Peace. 
E. XX. 7 — 10. The last campaign of the Devil. 
L. XX. 11—15. The universal Judgement. 

M. xxi. 1— xxii. 7. The glorious reign of God and His saints in 
the New Jerusalem. 

(8, 9. The revealing Angel again refuses divine 
honours.) 
xxii. 10 — 21. Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Text. 

The Received Text of the Revelation has had a peculiar history. 
As in the other books, it is in the main a reproduction of the Text 
of Erasmus, with slight corrections which he and subsequent 
editors introduced mostly from the Complutensian text ; but 
while in the other books Erasmus used MSS. which fairly re- 
presented the current mediaeval text (itself a not unfaithful 
representative of the text which had established itself at Antioch 
by the time of St Chrysostom), in the Revelation he was depen- 
dent on a very faulty representative of a singular and probably 
older type of text. 

He borrowed a MS. from Reuchlin (now cited as 1), which when 
rediscovered by Delitzsch proved to be of the twelfth century ; 
but as he foimd it very difficult to read he thought it must be 
very old, almost of the Apostolic age. This MS. contained the 
commentary of Andreas and the text of the Apocalypse, so 
arranged that it was difficult to distinguish the two : the text 
was full of omissions, mostly if not entirely due to homoeoteleu- 
ton, and also of puzzling contractions. Erasmus printed from 
his own transcript of this MS. : his text bears the traces of 
his own clerical errors, of the influence of the commentary, and 
of the Vulgate from which he retranslated without notice what 
was lacking in his MS. 

The materials for constructing a critical text are with one 
exception scantier than for any other of the books of the New 
Testament. They are as follows. 

Greek Manuscripts. 

Uncials. Codex Sinaiticus (k), generally assigned to the 
4th century. Although this is the oldest MS. the text which it 
represents is by no means the best, being quite different from 
that which it represents in the Gospels. It is full of grammatical 
corrections and quasi-liturgical additions, such as Amen, Alle- 
luia^ and to the ages of ages. 
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Codex Alexandrinus (A), generally assigned to the 5th oen- 
turj. Of all extant MSS. the greatest weight is given to this. 

Codex Ephraemi (C) ; also assigned to the 6th century : pa- 
limpsest. It lacks iii. 19 — ^v. 14; vii 14 — 17; viii. 6 — ^ix. 16; 
X. 10 — ^xi. 3; xvi 13 — xviii 2; xix. 6 to end. This MS. comes 
next in importance to A. 

Codex Porphyrianus (Pg), 9th century: palimpsest. It lacks 
xvL 12 — iviL 1; xix. 21— xx. 9; xxii 7 to end. 

Codex Vaticanus 2066 (Bg), 8th century. This MS. is cited 
as B by Tischendorf ; but in order to distinguish it from the 
famous Codex Vaticanus (B) assigned to the 4th century, which 
[does not contain the Apocalypse J it is now generally cited, after 
Westcott and Hort, as Bg ; Tregelles and others cite it as Q. 

Cursives, 182 are known to exist or to have existed (two or 
three cited by early editors cannot now be traced). They dated 
from the 10th to the 17th century. The most important are 
perhaps 1 at Mayhingen (its nearest allies are 12 and 152) and 
36, 38 and 95; 36 and 95 are closely connected with A. The 
oldest known cursive 170 (10th century), which contains the com- 
merdary of Andreas^ awaits collation in the Iberian monastery 
on Mount Athos. 

Versioks. 
Syriac, The Peschitto, or Syriac Vulgate, did not contain 
the Apocalypse (see p. xix). Lord Crawford's library however 
contains a copy of the Peschitto with an appendix containing 
the four minor Catholic epistles (2 Pet., Jude, 2 and 3 John) and 
the Apocalypse. The latter is to be published by Dr Gwynn 
with a retranslation into Greek {Academy^ June 18, 1892). The 
Syriac in character resembles Pococke*s text of the four minor 
epistles; and it appears that the Syriac Version hitherto known i 
is a revision of the Crawford version, bearing the same relation 
to it as Thomas of Harkel's version (616 a.d.) of the four minor 
Catholic epistles bears to the text published by Pococke. The 

^ It was published by De Dieu in 1627 from a late MS. at Leyden ; 
there is also a commentary in au eleventh century MS. (Mus. Brit. 
17027) from which a complete text of the same character may be 
recovered. 
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Greek text which underlies the new found version is very ancient, 
and exhibits coincidences both with K and A, and such exceptional 
cursives as 36 and 38 as well as the Old Latin : the Greek text 
to which the revision hitherto known has been servilely con- 
formed is of a much later character. 

Old or ^ African^ Latin. Codex Floriacensis, palimpsest of the 
7th century from the Benedictine Monastery of Fleury, now at 
Pans. It contains the following fragments I 1 — ii. 1 ; viii. 7 — 
ix. 12; xi. 16 — xii 14; xiv. 15— xvi. 5. Fortimately also the 
whole of the text except xx. l.-^xxi. 6 is preserved by Primasius, 
Bishop of Adrumetum in the 6th century, and a considerable part 
can be recovered from the quotations of St Cyprian in the 3rd. 

VtUgcUe Latiuy that is to say St Jerome's revision of the Old 
Latin, a.d. 383 — 386, best represented by Codices Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (both of the sixth century). An intermediate text is 
represented for xx. 1 — xxi. 6 by St Augustine {de Civitate Dei 
XX. 7 — 17), who was copied by Primasius: and also by the cita- 
tions pecuUar to the enlarged edition of the Testimonies of St 
Cyprian, and by the alia editio or tramlatio frequently cited by 
Primasius. This last was obviously used by Tyconius, and 
where as not infrequently happens Primasius' commentary differs 
from his text, it is probable that in the former he reproduces the 
text of Tyconius without noticing that his own was different. 

MempkUic. It is from its position in the MSS. which contain 
it, rather than from any difference in language or style, that 
Coptic scholars infer that the Memphitic version of the Apoca- 
lypse was not strictly speaking canonical. Hence it has been 
inferred that it dates from the interval between St Dionysius 
(c. 250 A.D.), who though he acknowledged the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse may have discouraged its public reading, and St 
Athanasius, whose Festal epistle of 367 a.d. fixed the canonical 
rank of the book for Egypt. 

Aethiopic, This version, which is assigned to the 4th or 5th 
century, treats the Apocalypse as canonical. It is supposed to 
have been made by Syrians imperfectly acquainted with Greek 
from MSS. of the same type as those used for the Memphitic 
yersion. 
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Armenian, This version was made later than 431 A.D., when 
St Mesrob invented an alphabet for his native language into 
which the books he brought back with him from Ephesus were 
to be translated. Up to that date Syriac had been the official 
language of the Armenian Church. As might be expected from 
the connexion between Caesarea and Armenia, the Armenian 
version of the Apocalypse has affinities with the text of Andreas. 

Fathers. 

Qreeh Irenaeus (c. 180 a.d.) contains so many quotations, 
that, if his great work on Heresies had been preserved in the 
original, it would have been a high authority: it is uncertain 
how far the translator is dependent upon the Old Latin. 

Hippolytus (c. 220 a.d.) quotes largely in his work on Christ 
and Antichrist, and in the Foiurth book of his commentary on 
Daniel recently printed from a MS. discovered by Georgiades. 
The former is largely used in a homily (wrongly ascribed to him) 
on Antichrist and the End of the World, in which those who hide 
themselves in caves and under rocks are assumed to be hermits. 
His text appears to be less redundant than that of our present 
Greek MSS. 

The same holds of the quotations of Origen (t 263), S^ 
Methodius (t 303? 311?) and St Epiphanius (t 402). Making 
every allowance for freedom of quotation, it seems probable that 
all used a type of text not represented in our MSS. This bears 
out the impression which the language of Origen and St Jerome 
is calculated to make, that in the 3rd and 4th century a much 
greater variety of readings prevailed than can be traced in our 
present documents. 

Andreas, Archbishop of Caesarea in the latter part of the 5th 
century, wrote a commentary on the Book, which, when the 
copious materials for a critical edition have been xised, will en- 
able us to determine the text he followed, which is independent 
of the Uncials, though probably on the whole inferior to that of 
the best of them. 

His successor Arethas (who is generally identified with the 
author of a panegyric on a 9th centiuy saint) also wrote a com- 
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mentary, which is of comparatively little importance for textual 
criticism, except that he mentions from time to time various 
readings for which he is the only or the oldest authority. 

Latin, Tertullian (199 — 230 a.d.) quotes largely ; but it is not 
yet decided whether from the Old Latin or direct from the 
Greek : nor can the extent to which his text is singular be ascer- 
tained till all his works have been published with an adequate 
critical apparatus. 

St Cyprian (t 268) also quotes largely : his works have been 
edited by Hartel in the Vienna Corpus. 

Tyconius, a Donatist grammarian of the latter part of the 
4th century, though his commentary is only known at second 
hand, is an important witness to a transitional stage of the 
Latin Text. 

St Jerome (t 420) is also important ; for his quotations by no 
means always agree with his rather perfunctory revision of the 
text. 

St Augustine (t 431) ; see above, p. Ixxvii. 

The mediaeval commentators, Beda (7th century), Beatus (8th 
century), Ansbertus (8th century) and Haymo (f 843), all throw 
some subsidiary light on the history of the Latin Text. 

The critical determination of the text is less certain than in 
the other books of the New Testament : for the materials are 
not only less abundant but less trustworthy. There is no repre- 
sentative of the so-called * Neutral Text' comparable to B or even 
to K in the earlier books. The fourth century was certainly a 
very important time in the history of the text of the New 
Testament, and during this time the text of the Apocalypse was 
exposed to peculiar dangers. It was not generally regarded in 
the East as canonical or regularly read in the Churches, so that 
the tendency of scribes to correct the supposed errors of their 
predecessors was not checked by the familiarity of the faithful 
with its language. In the West, on the other hand, it retained 
its place in the Canon unquestioned; and hence, though the 
Latin authorities do not give a better text of this Book than of 
others, they may prove to have a greater relative value than in 
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books where we still possess the 'Neutral Text.' Fortunately 
the Revelation (thanks to Primasius) is the one book besides 
the Gospels, of which we have a continuous Old Latin text, 
'unmixed' though not *uncorrupted;' and the parallels from 
Cyprian prove that the corruptions are not very serious. The 
Latin documents among other things supply evidence (unaffected 
by the frequent confrision between 3rd frit, in -hit, and 3rd perf. 
in -vit) that their Greek archetypes had aorists where our 
present Greek MSS. have fritures. Editors however have hitherto 
adhered to the rule of basing their text exclusively upon uncials, 
and only using versions and cursives as a makeweight when 
uncials differ. So far as the cursives have been collated they 
appear to differ mbre from one another than the 1273 known 
MSS. of the Gk)spels ; but they have not yet been classified, 
though this might be perhaps facilitated, as Delitzsch thought, by 
the fact that so many of them contain the commentaries of 
Andreas and Arethas, and presumably reproduce corresponding 
texts. 

The same type of text underlies ACP; A has preserved it 
best. C when alone is not seldom right ; in c. xiii., one of the 
most perplexing chapters, it has preserved traces of a shorter 
text. CP together generally represent an imfortunate revision, 
though now and again they enable us to correct clerical errors 
in A. Bg (especially when joined by P) is the best authority for 
such an approach to a received mediaeval text as can be said to 
exist ; Griesbach based his text chiefly on it and its cursive allies ; 
grammatical difl&culties are often skilfully minimised; some of 
its additions to the text of ACP seem to represent different read- 
ings rather than glosses. V^h^ is a sufl&ciently common group 
to shew that many of the characteristic readings of Bg are very 
old : and there is room for considerable difference of opinion how 
far this group may be used to check the group headed by 
A, and especially those readings where A stands alone. M 
also often coincides with Latin authorities. P is a genuine 
though degenerate descendant of the common parent of AC : it 
has many of the faults of Bg and some of its own. Often a 
reading is supported by a group headed PI, with or without 
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support from outlying versions. ^(P1 is also not an uncommon 
group. Both Bj and P contain a text demonstrably affected by 
the commentaries of Andreas and Arethas. Whether annota- 
tions from Melito or Apollonius may have invaded all existing 
documents is a curious question which awaits discussion. If it 
should prove (see Excursus iii.) that the Revelation grew up by 
degrees in the hands of one or more writers, this would impart a 
new element of imcertainty into the text. Spitta is of opinion 
that the Redactor is responsible for most of the grammatical 
irregularities. 
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1 ^'AnOKAAT^IS 1H20T XPISTOT, fjv 
eScoKCv avTm o Oeo^, Sel^aL toi<; Bov\oi<i avrov a Set 
yeveadac iv Td')(€L, /cat iaijfiapev airoa-Tetkaf; Sia tov 
ayyeXov avrov tw BovXtp avrov ^Imdvvrjy *09 ifiaprvpr)- 
aev TOV Xoyov tov Oeov Kal rrjv fiaprvpiav ^Irjaov 
^pLOTOV, oaa elBev, ^fMa/cdpLo<: 6 dpayivcoaKOiv zeal ol 
cLKovovre^ rov^ X070U9 7779 Trpo<^T€ia<;^ Kal njpovpre^ 
TCL iv avTjj yeypafifieva* 6 yap Kaipo^ iyyv^, 

*'I11ANNH2 TaL<; CTTTa i/cKXr}<riaL<; Tai<; iv Trj 
^ Atria' X^P^^ Vfitv fcal elprivq diro 6 (ov Kal 6 ffv Kal 
6 ip)(6fi€vo<;, Kal aTTO Ta>v iirra irvevfiaTtov a iva>' 

TTLOV TOV OpOVOV aifTOV, ^ Kal dirO 'I^O-oO 'KplCTOV, 

6 fidpTv^ 6 TnaTo^y 6 irpayTOTOKO^; rcov v€Kpa>v, Kal 
6 apX'^v T&v fiaatXemv t^9 7^9. T<p cuyairSyvTC '^fid*;, 
Kal XvaavTi rifia<i iK tojv dfiapTL&v '^ficov iv Ttp aCfxaTL 
avTOV, ^KoX iirolrfaev '^fid^ ^aacXeiav Upel^ tA 0€^ 
Kal iraTpl avTov' avTm t) So^a Kal to KpdT0<; eh Toi/*; 
al&va^ T&v aloovoyv, d/iijv, 

''ISoi) €px€Tat, fiera r&v V€(f>€Xcov, Kal 6'>^€Tat avrov 
7rd<s 6<f>0aXfi6<:, Kal 0LTive<: avrov i^eKivrrjaav Kal 

REVELATION A 
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2 AnOKAAYTIZ IQANNOY I. 7 

KO'^ovrai iir avrbv iraaai ai ^vXal t^9 7^9. val, 

afJL7]V, 

*'E7o> elfii TO a\<f>a koI to cS, Xeyei Kvpio<: 6 ^eo9, 
6 wv Koi 6 rjv Kcu €pxofi€vo^, 6 TravTOKpaTCop. 

^'Eyw ^laydpvrj^;, 6 aB€k<f>6^ vfi&v KaX cvpKOivoivo^ iv 
TTj ffXiylrec KoX fiaaikeia koX vTrofiovrj iv ^Irja-ov, eyevo- 
fxrjv iv Ty vri<T(p Trj /caXovfjbcjnj UaTfKp, Sia tov Xoyov tov 
0€ov /cal Sea ttjv fuiprvpiav ^lr)aov. ^^iyevofirjv iv nrvev- 
fiaTL iv TTj KvpiaKTJ r^fiipa /cal TjKOvaa onriafo fwv ^xovr^v 
fieyaXrjv c!)9 aaX7rijyo<;, '^ Xeyovarj^, *^0 ySXiwet? ypdyfrov 
€69 fiifiXiov, Koi Trifiylrov Tai^ i'Trrct iK/cXrjaiav^, et9 
''Eipecrov, /cat eh Xfivpvav, /cat eh Hipyafiov, Kal eh 
QvaTeipa, Kal eh XdpBei^, Kal eh ^iXaBeX(f>eiav, xal 
eh AaoBiKeiav, "Kat iTreoTpeyfra pXeirecv ttjv (fxov^v 
^Tt9 iXdXei fieT ifiov* Kal iirvo'Tpe'^a^ elSov eirrh 
Xxrxvla^ j(pva'd^, ^^Kal iv fieatp t&v Xvxyi&v ofioiov vi& 
dvOpwiroVf ivheivfievov TroStjprj, koI irepte^axTfievov irpo^ 
Toh fJiaaOoh ^(ovrfv 'xpvaav, **^ he Ke<f>aXrj avrov Kal 
ai Tpi)(e^ XevKal C09 epiov XevKov, ft)9 ;fw»j/* Kal 01 
6<f>0aXfiol avTov ©9 <f>X6^ irvpo^' ^^Kal ol iroBe^ avrov 
ofioioi ')(^aXKoXifidv<p, d>^ iv Kafiiv<p weirvpayfievrf^' Kal 
17 (fxovt) avrov ©9 <f>€i}vr} vBdrtov ttoXX&v **/cat e^wj/ iv 
ry Be^La xeipl avrov darepas eirrd' Kal iK rod arofia- 
T09 avrov p0fi<f>aia Biarofio^ o^ela iKiropevofievrj, Kal 
rj oyjrv^ avrov cb9 ^Xio<s (f>alv€i iv rrj Bvvdfiei avrov. 
"Kal ore elBov avrov, hreaa irpo^ tov<: iroBas avrov C09 
veKpo^' Kal €0rfKev rrjv Be^utv avrov iir ifU, Xiytov, 
Mi) (f>ofiov' iyd) elfii irp&ro^ koI ^<rxaro<:, ^^Kal 6 
fwi/, Kal iyevofirfv veKpo^, Kal IBov ^<Sv elpX eh rov^ 
al&va^ TO)!/ al(ov(ov koI e^o) rd^ KXeh rov Oavdrov Kal 
rov ^ov. ^^ypdy^ov oiv d elBe*;, Kal a elaiv, Kal a 
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II. lo AnOKAAYYIZ IfiANNOY 3 

^XKet ^CveaOai fiera ravra' ^t6 fivaTrjpiov tSv hrra 
aaTepoDv ov^ eKe? iirX t^9 Se^tav fwVy /cal ra^ hrra 
Xxrxyia^ ra^. 'Xpvaa^. 01 kirra aarepe^ ayyeXoi rwv 
eirra itacXrjo'KSv elaiv koX ai \v)(viac al eirra kirra 
eKKkrialai, elaiv, 

2 *To) a/yyeX^ rrj^ iv '£^0-^ i/c/c\rja-ui^ ypay^ov, 
ToSe Xeyet o Kpar&v rovs eirra aarepa^ iv Tff Be^ia 
avTOVy 6 ir€pnraT&v iv fjuiatp r&v eirriL \i^j/t(i5j/ rwj/ 
'Xpvo'^v ^Olha ra epya aov, /cat rov fcoirov Koi rrjv 
virafiov^v aov, /cat on ov Bvirp ^aardaai, Ka/cov^, Kal 
iireipaaa^ roif^ X&yovra^: eairroif^ airoaroXov^ Kal ov/c 
eialvy Kol evpe^ avrov^ yfrevBel^i, ^Koi virofiovijv €;^€*9 Kal 
i^dara^a^ Bia to ovofid fiov, Kal ov KCKOiriaKe^. *aXXd 
e)((o Kara aov, on Tr)v dyaTnjv aov rrfv irpcorrjv cufyfJKe^. 
^ fivrjfioveve oiv iroOev ir&imoKa^, Kal fieravorjaov, Kal 
rd TTp^Ta epya irolrjaov el Se fii], ep^ofial aoc, xal 
Kunjaca rrpf \ir)(yLav aov ix rov roirov avTfj<;, idv fiif 
fjL€Tavoi]a7fs:. ^dXXd rovro ^ei^, on ficaei^ rd epya rwv 
a tKo\alT(3v, a Kor/a) fitatS. 'o €;^a)j/ oiJ? dKovadrG) rl 
TO irvevfia Xeyev Tal<i iKKXrjaiai^. r^ viKwvn Bfoao) 
avT^ <l>a/yeiv ix rov ^v\ov t^<? fco^v, o ianv iv t& 
irapaheiatp rov 0eov. 

^Kal T^ dyye\<p t^9 iv 'Zfivpvy iKKXrjaia^ ypdyjrov, 
TdSe \eyei, 6 7rp£T0<; Kal 6 iaxcvTo^t 09 iyevero veKpo<i 
Kal e^rjaev ^OlBd aov Tf)v 0\i'>^Lv Kal rrjv irTG))(€Lav, 
dWd irkovaLO^i el' kol rrjv ^XaaKJyrjfiiav iK t(Sv Xeyov 
T(t>v ^lovSaiov^ elvat eavrov^, Kal ovk elaiv, dWd aw- 
arffoyr) rov ^arava, ^^ p/qhev <f>o^ov a pAWec<; 7rda)(€iv, 
ISoif p^eXXet, ^aXelv o StdfioT^^ i^ vp^^v eh <f>v\aK^v, 
cva ireipaaffrfTe* Kal e^ere Oxi'y^iv rjp^po^v BeKa. yivov 
rn'iaTo<i d'xpi' Oavdrov, Kal Swao) aoi rov ari^avov T7J<: 

a2 
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^corj^. *' o e^cop oi^ aKovadrto ri to irvevfia Xeyec ral^ 
i/c/c\r)<riac<;' 6 vlkSv ov fiij dBiKrjO^ i/c rov davdrov Tav 
Zevrepov. 

**Kal TO) dyyiktp t^9 iv Tlepydfitp i/CK\7)<rLa<f 
ypdylrov, TdSe \eyei 6 e^cov Tr)V pOfiif>aLav rrjp Biarofiov 
rrjv o^eiav "02Sa irov KarocKel^i, ottov 6 Opovo^ rav 
Xarava, koX Kparel^ to ovofid fiov, xal ov/c rjpvrjao) rijv 
ttUttcv fiov [koI^ iv rat^ 7)fi€pai<; *ApTL7ra^y 6 fidprv^i fiov 
6 TTLOTo^ fioVf 09 direi€Tdv0T) irap vfuvy oirov 6 ^arava^: 
Karot/cet "aW' ej^o) Kara aov 6\iya, on e^€t9 i/cel 
Kparovvras Trjv hiZayr}^ ^aXadfi, &9 iSlSaaxep r^ Ba\a^ 
jSdKelp aicdphaXop epdoiriov rSv vlwv ^Iapai]\, <fxvyelp 
elBaoXoOvra fcal iropvevaai. "oi;Tft)9 ^;^€t9 fcal ah Kpa- 
Tovpra^ Tr)p 8iBa)(r)p twp Nt^oXatrcSj/ ofiolo)^, ^^fiera- 
poTjaop* el Bk firj, epxofial cot Ta')(v, koI iroXe/nija'to 
fjL€r avrdv iv rrj pop,<f>ala rov a-rofjbaro^ fiov, "o e^6>i/ 
0^9 dfcovadro) ri to Trvevfia Xiyec rai^i iK/cXTjalat^, 
T& PLKovPTV Scoao) ovT^ Tov fidvva Tov KeKpvfifiivov, 
xal hfoao) avT^ ylrrj<f)Ov XevKijv, /cat iirl rrjv '\lrrj(f>ov ovofia 
Katpop yeypafifiivop, o ovSeU olhev el firj 6 \afi/3dvG)p. 

*®Kal T^ dr/yeXq) rrj^ ip ^vareLpots itcKkfjaia^ 
ypdyfrop, TdSe \eyec 6 v/09 rov Oeov, 6 ^x^^ Toif^: 
6<l>0a\fjLOv^ avTOv ft)9 (piXoya irvpo^, Koi 01 iroSe^ avTov 
ofioioi )(a\Ko\ifidv(p' ^^OlBd aov rd Ipya, /cal rijp 
drfdiTTjp Kal rrjp ircarcv, koI rifp BuiKoviav koI rifv 
vTTOfiovijv aoVy Kal rd epya aov rd ea^xara irXeiova 
Twv irpdrayv, ^aXX I^cd '/card aov, on d<l>€t^ r^v 
yvvaiKa ^le^d/SeX, rj \eyovaa eavrijv irpoifnjnv, koX 
BiBdaKei, Kal irXapa Toif^ ifiov^; Sovkov^, iropvevaai koI 
(fxiyelv elh(ok6dvTa. ^Kal ih(OKa avry 'xpovov Tva fiera- 
voijarj, /cat ov 0e\€t fjueravorjaai ix rrj^ iroppeias avTrj<i, 
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III. 5 AnOKAAYYII IfiANNOY 5 

^ISov l3dWio avTr)v eh xXivyp, teal rot) 9 fioc)(^6vovTa^ 
fi€T airnj^; eh 0\iy^cp /jLeyaXrjv, eav fJL^ [leravorjCovaLv 
ex T&v €py(ov avTrj<;, ^/cal ra reicva avrrj^ airoKrevw iv 
davdrtp' /cat ypaxrovrod, iraaat at e/CKkfja-lai Htc eyd 
elfiL 6 epawwv veif>pov^ fcal KapBia<:' koX Swao) vfuv 
eKooTtp /card rd epya vfioov, ^v/jllp Se \eya) toi<; \oi- 
'TToh Tot9 iv Svareipoi^, Zaoi ovk e'XpvaLv ttjp BiSaxv^ 
ravTTjv, ovTLve^ ovk eypcoaap rd ^aOea tov ^wravdy 0)9 
XeyovatVf Ov ^dWo) i<f>* v/j,d<; aWo 0dpo^* "ttX^i; 8 
e^ere KpaTijaare, a'xpi ov dp ij^(o. **Kai 6 vlko^p kqI 
6 Tqpwp a')(pi reXov^ rd epya fwv, S(oaco avr^ i^ovaiap 
€7rl tSp idvoov ^Kal iroifuipet avrov^ ev pd/3B(p atBrjpa, 
ft)9 rd a-Kevrj rd Kepafic/cd a-vPTpi^erai, 0)9 Kdya> €t\7)<f>a 
irapd TOV Trarpo^ fiov ^koI Bdoao) air^ top dtrrepa 
TOP Trpco'ipop. **o €j(G)p 0^9 dfcovaaTO) tI to irpevfia 
Xeyei T£U9 i/c/c\7ja-iat<;, 

3 *Kal T^ d/fyeK(p t^9 ep XdpBeaip eKKXr^aia^ 
ypdylrop, TdBe \eyet 6 e'^cop tA eirTct irpevfiaTa tov Oeov 
KCbi TOv<; errTa darepa^* OlBd aov tcl epya, oti opofia 
e;^€fc9 OTi 5'59, fcal P€fcpb<; el. ^yivov ypijyop&Py /cal 
CTrjpta'OP TCL Xobird a CfieWop diroOapelp • ov yap evpr^Ka 
aov TCL epya ireTrXrjpay/jLepa ipfoiriop tov Oeov fiov, 
^ fiPTjfjLOPeve oiv 7ra><; et\7j<f)a<: Kal ijKovaa^y koI Tijpet, 
Koi fUTaporjaop, edp ovv firj yp'qyoprjo'ri^y tJ^co 0)9 /c\e- 
7rT779, /cal ov fiff yvwarj irolap copap fj^w eiri ae. *d\Xd 
€^€49 oXiya ovofiara ep ^dpBeacv, a ovk ifioXvvap tcl 
ifiuTLa avT&v' Kal irepiiraTrjaovaLP [leT ifiov ipXevKoh, 
OTL a^LOL elaLP. *^0 plk&p ovtco^ irepL^aXelTaL ev ifia- 
TLOC^ XevKoh' Kal ov firj e^aXei'^^co to opofia avrov €k 
TTJq pL^Xov TTJi; fa)^9, Kal 6fioXoyi]<T(o to ovofia avTov 
ivdoinov TOV iraTpo^ fiov Kal evdyirLov twv dyyeXcov 
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6 AnOKAAYYIZ IQANNOY III. 5 

avTov. *o ej^tov oi^ aKovaarto rl to Trvevfui Xeyei, 
Tai9 eKKkfjaiavS' 

'Kal T^ cuy^iKcp rij^ iv ^i\aS€X<f>ia eKKXtfo-ia^ ypd- 
y^ovt TidBe \iyei 6 ayco^, 6 aX'tjOtvo^, 6 €)(G)p rifp /cXeiP 
Tov AaveiS, 6 avoiytov kcll ovheX^; KXeta-ei, Kal kXcuov 
Kal ovBeh dpoi^ef ^OtSd <rov rd epya* l8oif SiSwKa 
ipooTTiop (TOV dvpap iQP€q)yfi€vi]P i^p ov8€l<: Svparai fcXeicrai 
avTijp* OTC fiiKpdp e^et? Svpafup, koX iajprfcd^ fjMV 
TOP Xoyop, Kal ovk rfpprjaa) to opo/jA fiov, *lSoi> 
BiB& i/c T^9 aupiiyoDyrjf; tov ^aTapd tSp XeyoPTWV 
eaxrfoif^ ^lovhalov^ elvav, Kal ovk elalp, dWd '^evhopTac* 
iiov TTOtrjao} avTOv<; ipa ij^ovccp Kal TrpoaKVPijaovctv 
ipciiriop T&p irohwp aov, Kal ypSaip oTt iyo) rfydTrrja-d 
ere. ^^OTt irrfpfiaa^ top \6yop t^? vwofioprj^ fwv, KOffoi 
<r€ TrjprjacD €/c t^? &pa^ tov 7r€cpa<rfiov t^9 /acXXov- 
a"r)9 ep'xeaOat iirl Trj<; olKovfi€pr}<; o\rj<;, Treipdaai tov^ 
KaToiKovpra^ cttI Trj^ 7979. ^^ep^ofiai Tayy* KpdTCi S 
I;^et9, ipa firjSel^ ^d/3r) top aT€<^ap6p aov. *'6 pck(op, 
TTOtijaG) avTOP aTvKop ip tcS pa<p tov deov fiov, Kal S^ay 
ov fiTf i^iXOrj Stl, Kal ypdy^G) eir ovtop to opofjLa tov 

deov fiov, KOL TO OVOfJUl T^9 TToXeO)^ tov 0€OV fJbOV, TYj^ 

Kaipri^ ^lepovaaXrjfij ri KaTa^aipovaa iK tov ovpapov 
dirb TOV 0€ov fiov, Kal to Spofid p^v to Kacpop, *'o ex^v 
ov^ aKovadTio Tt to irpevfia \iyec Tai<; iKK\7)<rlai^, 

"Kat T^ dyyeXtp Ttj^ ip Aa^oScKia eKK\7jaia<i 
ypdyfrop, TdSe Xiyec 6 dfiijPf 6 pApTV^ 6 irurro^ Kal 
dXrjOipo^, f) dp'XV "^V^ KTiaeax; tov Oeov* **OlSa aov Ta 
epya, otc ovt€ ylru^po^ el ovTe ^eaTo^' 6ff>eKov yln/)(po^ 
^9 ^ fe<rT09" ^^ovTco<; otc )(\iapb^ elf koX ovTe ^eaTo<; 
ovTe yjrvxpof;, fieXXto ae ifieaai €k tov <j"to/lmito9 p^v. 
"oTi Xeyei^i oti liXovo'to^ elfic, Kal TreTrXovTrjKa Kal 
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oifSev XP^^^ ^X^f ^^* ^^^ olBa^ on <rv el 6 raXaiiroDpo^ 
Kol i\€€iv6^, /cat TTToyxp^ fcal ti;^Xo9 teal yvfivo^;* ^^avfi- 
fiov\€V(t> aot arfopdaai wap ifjLOV j^ualop TreTrvpoDfievov 
CK irvpo^, iva TrXoim/criy?, /cal Ifidria XevKa, Xva irepc- 
ffaXffy Kal fii} <l>aP€poi}df) 17 aitrxvprj t^9 yvfAVorrjTO^ aov 
Koi KoXKvptov iyxptaai tou? 6if>6a\fiov^ aov, Xva 
pKeirrf^, "€70) oaov<; ictv ^t\(o, i\€yx^ ^^^ TratSevo)' 
fiyXeve oiv xal /jbeTavorftrov. *^lSoif ^orrfKa errl Tr)v 
Bvpav Kal Kpovw edv ri^ aKOvari 7^9 (fxovrj^ fwv, Kal 
dvoify rrjv Ovpav, elaeXevao/Jbac irpb^ avrov, Kal heLirvrjaw 

fl€T aVTOV, Kal aVT09 fJi€T iflOV. ^'O VIKWV, ScBcro) 

avT<p KaOiaac fier ifiov iv t^ Opovtp /jlov, 0)9 ko^o) 
ivUrftra, Kal iKoBiaa fiera tov irarpo^ fiov iv to3 
6p6v<p avTov, "0 e'^oDP 0^9 dKOva-dro) rl to Trvevfia 
Xeyei rah iKKXTjaiat^. 

4 ^MerA ravra elSop, Kal ihov Ovpa i^veqyyfievr) 
iv tA ovpav^, Kal 17 (fxovi) 17 irpdrrj fjv fjKOVca 0)9 
aoKiri^o^ TsjaXovari^ fier ifJLov, XiycoVf 'Ai/a^a tSSe, 
Kal Sei^o) <Toc & Bet yevia-Oat fiera ravra. ^evdeco^ 
iyevofirjv iv TrvevfUiTf Kal ISoif Opovo^ cKetro iv tw 
ovpav^, Kal iwl tov Opovov KaOrffxcvo^' ^Kal 6 KaOijfievo^ 
Ofioio^ opdaei Xidtp IdairiBi Kal aapSup, Kal Ipi^ kvkXo- 
0€V Tov Opovov ofioco<: opdaet a-fiaparfSivtp. *fcal kv- 
KkoOev tov Opovov Opovot elKO<rc Teaaape^' Kal iirl 
TOU9 Opovov^ ecKoai Teaaapas irpea^VTipov^ KaOrjfjiivov^;, 
ireptjSe/SXfjfievov^ iv ifiaTtot^ \€vkoi<;' Kal iirl Ta9 K€(f>a- 
XA9 avTwv aT€<f>dvov^ )(pv<Tov<;. "/cat ck tov Opovov 
iKTTopevovTab da-Tpairal Kal (fxoval Kal ^povTai Kal 
errTCL Xafiirdhe^ irvpo^ Kaiofievai ivdiriov tov Opovov, 
d ela-iv TCL eiTTa irvevfiaTa tov Oeov* ^koI ivoiiriov tov 
Opovov 0)9 OdXaaaa vaXivrj ofioia KpvaToXXtp, Kal iv 
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fjueatp Tov Opovov fcal kvk\<p tov Opovov Teaaepa fgSa 
yifMovra 6<l>0a\/jLwv efnrpoaO^v koi oinaOev, ^ KaX to 

fft>01/ TO TTp&TOV OflOLOV XcOVTCy Kol TO BeVTCpOV ^tpOV 

ofioiov fioa'^qy, koX to TpiTOV ^<&ov €)(^cop to irpoo'co'irov 

ft)? avdpdirov, kol to TCTapTOv fcSoi/ ofioiov deT^ ttcto- 

/jL€v<p. ^Koi TCL Teaaepa fwa, lj/ Koff* ev avTtSv €^ft)i/ 

dva TTTepvya^; ef, kvk\60€v kol eaoodev yifiovaiv 6ff>ddK' 

fiwvy KoX avdwava-Lv ovk exovaiv r^fiepa^; koI vvkto^^ 

\eyovT€<;, ^Ayto<; ar/io^ ayio^ Kvpio^ 6 ^eo? o iravTO- 

KpaTCOp, 6 fjV KOL 6 wv Kol 6 €p'XPfi€vo<;, ^Koi oTav 

Bcoaovaiv to, ^<pa Bo^av kol Tifirjv Koi €V')^apL<rrLav roS 

tcaOrjfiivq) eVt tcS Opovo), t^ ^wvTt eh tou9 alwva^ twv 

aioovcovy irea-ovvTat oi ei/coat T€<ra-ap€^ 7rp€<rpvT€poi 

ivooinov TOV Ka0r)fi€pov iirl tov Opovov, kcu Trpoa-Kwrj- 

(Tovatv Tc3 ^wpTi et? tov^ aloova<; toov aidvaov, kol /Sa- 

\ov<riv Toif<: aT€if>avov^ ovt&v ivwTrcov tov Opovov, Xe- 

yovT€<;, ""A^to? el, 6 KvpLo<; kol 6 Oeb^ rjfi&v, \a^eiv ttjv 

Bo^av fcal TTjv Tifirjv kol Trjv Svvaficv otc av eKTitra^ 

TCL iravTa, koX Bia to Oekr^fid <rov fja-av koI eKTia'Or)<Tav. 

5 ^ Kal elhov iirl Ttfv Se^tdv tov KaOrf/juevov €7ri tov 

Opovov l3L/3\iov yeypa/jLfievov eafoOev koI oirtaOev, Kare- 

a-<f>payc<rfi€vov a-<f>payiacv cTrra. ^/cal elBov ayyeXov 

la^ypov KTjpvaaovTa ev ifxovfj fieyaKrj, Tt9 a^LO<i dvol^ai 

TO /St^Xlov, KoX Xva-aL tcl^ af^paylha^ avTov; ^/cal 

ovBel^ iSvvaTo ev tcI) ovpav^, ovBe eirl r?)? 7^9, ovSe 

viroKaTco t^? 7^9, dvol^ai to ^ipXiov, ovt€ fiXeireiv 

avTo. *fcal [eyo)] cKXaiov iroXv, otc ovSel^ a^io<; evpeOrj 

dvol^at TO /3cl3\iop oirre ^Xeirecv avTo, ^tcal eh i/c t&v 

irpea^vTepfov Xeyet fiot, Mtj fcXaie' ISov iviKr/trev 6 

Xecov 6 €K T^9 ipvXr]^ ^lovSa, rj pi^a AavelS, dvol^ac to 

Sl^Xlov Kal Ta9 eirTa a-<l>pa/yiSa9 avTov, ®Kal elSov ev 
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fi€a-(p Tov Opovov Koi T<Sv reaadpaov ^tpaov, koI iv fiiatp 
t£p irpea^vrepcovy dpvLov ea-TTjKW C09 iaif>a^p,evov, €)(^a>v 
Kepara eirra koX otpOaX/iov^ errrd, 01 elatv ra kirra 
irvevfiaTa tov Oeov, dirca-rcCKfievoi. ek Traaav rrjv yrjv. 
'' KoX fjXOev Koi €t\rj<f)€P i/c 7^9 Sefta? tov /ca0r)fi€pov 
iirl TOV Opovov, ^Kal ot€ eXafiev to /3ifi\lov, Ta Tea-aepa 
fft>a Koi oi elKoai Teaaapes Trpea/SvTepoi eireaav ivdmiov 
TOV dpviov, e')(pvTe<; eKua-To^ KtddpaVy koI <f>id\a^ 'xpvaa^ 
y€fjLOva'a<; OvfivafidTtop, aX eiaip ai irpoa-evxaX twp drflayp' 
®#cal aiovatp (pBijp Katpijp, XeyopTe^^ "A.^io^ el Xa^elp 
TO fiifikiop, Kot dpol^ac Ta^ <T<f>payiBa^ avTov' otc 
io-<l>drfr)^ Kol rjyopaaa^ T<p detp ip t^ aifiaTL aov e/c 
irda-Tj^ (l>vXrj^ Kol yXdaarf^ icaX Xaov Kal €0pov<:, ^^xal 
eiroLTjaas avTov<; t^ 0€(p rjiJb&p ^aaCkeiap koX iepel^' 
Kal /3aa-i\€v[<r]ovaip cttI Trj<: 7^9. "/cal elBop, kol 
i^Kovaa (09 (jxovrfp dfyyiXayp ttoWwp tcv/cXqt tov dpopov 
Kal t<Sp ^a>a)P Kal to^p Trpea^mipcop' Kal rjp 6 dpiOfio^ 
avT&p fivptdBe^ fivpvdifop Kal ;^4\taS€9 %AXtaSa)i/, **\€- 
yopTC^ <l>a)P^ fieydXpf ^K^top icTip to dppiov to eaff>a/y' 
fidpop Xaffeip Tfjp Bvpafiip Kal ttXovtop Kal a-o<f>iap Kal 
la-')(yp Kal TCfi^p Kal So^ap koI evXoytap, ^^Kal irap 
KTUTfia o ip T^ ovpap^j Kal iirl t^9 7^9, Kal viroKOTto 
T^9 7^9, Kal iirl TYjs 6aXdaa-7)<; ioTip, Kal Ta ip avToU 
irdpTa, rJKova-a XiyopTa^y ToJ Kadrjfiiptp iirl tov Opovov 
Kal T& dpplfp fi eifXoyia Kal 17 tl/jlt) koI rj So^a Kal to 
KpdTo<; 6^9 T0V9 ai&pa^ t(Sp aldpcop, "Kal Ta Tcaaepa 
fftJa eXeyop, ^Afiijv Kal ol Trpea/SifTepoc hreaav Kal 
irpoaeKvvrfa'av. 

O *Kal elBov otc rjvot^ev to dpviov fxiav €k twv 
ewTa a(f>pa^ih(ov, koX fjKova-a €v6<; iK t£v Teaadptov 
^€p(M)v TUyoPTo^, o)9 <l>(if)P7f fipopTTJ*:, '^pxov. ^kclL elBov, 
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Kal Ihov Xirrro^ X6t;/co9> kcu Kadrjfievo^ hr avTov i'Xjcov 
Tofoi/* Kal iSoOf) avTO) aret^avo'^, koX i^XOev vck£v, 
Kal Xva vncTjo-ri, 

'Kal ore ffvoi^ev rrjv a<f>paylSa rrjv Sevrepav, ffKoixra 
rov hevrepov ^^ov Xdjovro^;, *'Ep;^ou. */cal i^\0€P a\\o9 

tTTTTO? TTf/DpOV Kol Tc3 Ka01]/Ji€V<p ilT* OVTOV iSoOf) aVT^ 

Xa^elv rrjv eiprjVTjv ex rrj^ 7^9, /cat l^va d\\ij\ov<; a-<l>d^V' 
(Ttp* teal iBoOr) avroi fid'^aipa fJueyaKrj. 

'Kal 0T€ rjvoi^ep Tr}v a'<f>parflha rifv Tplrrjp, ffKOvaa rov 
rpirov fciov Xeyovro^iy "Ep^^ov. koX elhov, Kal ISov tTnro^: 
/A€\a9, Kal 6 KaOijfievo^ iir avTov €%fi)i^ ^t^yov ev r^ X^^P^ 
avTOv, ^Kal fiKovaa ft)9 <f>(ovrjv ev fieatp t<Sp reaadpoDv 
^olxov XeyovaaVy l^otvt^ a-irov Brjvapiov, koI Tp€?9 xoLviKe^ 
KpiOwv SrjvapLOV Kal to eXaiop Kal rov olvov fiif dBiKija-jj^. 

'Kal 0T€ fjvoL^ev Tr}v aif>pa^lia rijv rerdprrfv, 
rjKOvaa <f>(ovrjv rov rerdprov ^€oov Xiyovro^, *'Fipxpv. 
^Kal elBoPj Kal ISoif ltttto^; x^<op6<:, Kal 6 KaOrj- 
fi€po<; eTTOPW avrovy Spofia avrA 6 6dpaT0<;, Kal 6 aSi;9 
rjKoKovdei fier avrov, Kal iBoOrj avroh i^ovaia iirl 
TO reraprop t?79 7^9, diroKrelvai ip pofAif>aLa Kal ip Xcfjup 
Kal ip Oopdrtpy Kal viro t&p Orjpiwp t^9 7^9. 

*Kal 0T€ rjpoi^ep ttjp TrifiTrrrjp a<f)par/iBa, elBop viro- 
Kdro) Tov Ovaiaarrjpiov Ta9 '^uj^a9 Toip iaif>ajyfiip<ov 
Bca TOP \6yop TOV Oeov, Kal Bch ttjp fiapTvpLap rjp el^op' 
^^Kol iKpa^ap <l>(opj} fjueydXt}, XeyopTC^;, '^'Ea>9 Trore, 6 
iea-iroTr)^; 6 ar/Lo^ Kal d\rfOcp6<;, ov Kpipet^ Kal €kSlk€1^ 
TO alfia 'qfiAp eK t&p KaTocKovpTtop cttI t^9 7^9; ^^Kal 
iBodrj avToU eKdartp otoXtj XevKrj, Kal ippidr) avTol^ 
Xva dpairavacopTaL eri 'ypopop fivKpop, 60)9 TrXrjpcia-axrcp 
Kal 01 avvBovXoL avToSp Kal oi dBe\<l>ol avTcip, ol 
fi€X\opT€<; diroKTeppeaOai (09 Kal avToL 
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"Kal elBov St€ ffvot^ev rifv cifiparyiSa rr^p e/CTtfv 
KoX aeuTfid^ fieja^ iyeveroj koX 6 ^Xtov eyivero fiiKa^ 
C&9 coKKa^ rpi'x^tvo^y Koi ri aeKrjvr^ oKtj iyevero c&v atfia, 
^^Kal 01 darepe^ tov ovpavov Sireaav eh rr)v yrjpy i? av/crj 
/SdXKei Tov<: oKvvOov^ avrris, inro dpefiov fieyoKov aeio- 
fjLevrj' ^*Kal 6 ovpavov dTreyfrnpUrdm) civ fic/SXiov eKuTao- 
fjLevov, KCLi irav 6po^ Kal vrjaos ck nSv roirtov avrcov i/cc- 
vrfdrja-av '*/cat oi ^aa-ikeh rij^ 7%, xal ol fi€yurTdp&:, 
KoX oi '^iXiap'Xpi, koI ol TrXovacoi, koI oi la'^pol, /cal 
Trav 8ot}\p9 fcal ikevdepo^ l/cpvy^av eatrrov^; efc tcL airrj- 
Isjua KciX et9 tcl^ irerpa^ ' twp opetov. ^^teal Xiyowrtv Toh 
Speaip Kal rak irerpai^, JliaeTe iif> "^fia^, koI Kpin^are 
tjlJids; diro irpoadirov tov fea0f)fiipov €7rl tov Opopov, xal 
diro TTj^ opyry; tov dppiov "^rt rjXOep ^ rffUpa 17 
fjbeydXrf ttj^ opyfj<; avTmp, Kal Tk hvpaTav (TTaOrjpai; 

7 *Kal /JLera tovto elSop Teaaapa^ d/f^eKom 
ia-TfOTa^ eirl Ta^ T^aaapa^ yeopla^ Ttj^ 7^9, KpaTOVPTa^ 
Toif^ T^a-aapa^ dp€fiov<f ttj^ 7%, Ti/a fjki) wpiri apefjLO<; 
€7rl T^9 7^9, fi'qre cttI t^9 OaXdaarj^i, fiip-e cttI irdp 
SepSpop, 'Kal elBop aXXop ayyeXop dpajSaipopTa otto 
dpaTo\rj<: rfKiov, (^'xppra a'<f>pa^lia Oeov ^<Spto^' kcu €- 
Kpa^ep <f>a}pfj /leydXij T049 Teaaapa-tp 0776X0*9, 0I9 iBodrj 
avTOt<i dZiKYjo-ai tt^p yrjv koi ttjp OdXaaaaPy ^Xiycop, 
M^ dZiKTjafiTe Tr)v yijp, /mijt€ ttjp OaKcuraap, [irjTe to. 
SepSpa, aypi <Tff>payi<T(Ofiep Tov<i BovKov^ tov Oeov fffiodp 
hrl T&p fi€Toi7rcop avTwp, *Kal rjKOvo'a Tip dpiOfiop 
Twp ia-f^parfta-fiePGiP' eKaThp TeatrepdKOPTa Tcaaape^ 
)(^iXidSe<;, ia-f^parfta-fiepoi €K irdar)^ <f>v\rj(; vio^p ^lapa'^X' 
^€K <f>v\r]<; ^lovSa, BwScKa ;^t\taS69 €<r<l>parfcafi€POC' ck 
<l>v\rj^ 'VovfirjPj SdScKa 'X^iXidSe^* €k ipvXrj^i TdS, BciSe/ca 
X^iXcaSef;' ^€K ^vXrj^ ^Aatjp, SciScKa ;^tX4aS€9* i/c <f>vXrj^ 
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Kcu ihov hnro^ XevKo^y kol 6 fcaOij/ievo^ hr airov ixcDV 
To^ov Kal iBoOf) avT^ aT€<f>avo<i, koX i^XOev vtK&Vf 
KoX Xva vcKi^ap. 

'Kai 0T€ ffvoi^ev rifv <r<f>paytSa ttjv htvrepav, riKovaa 
Tov Semepov ^(iov \4yovros, "Vip^ov, */cal i^XOev a\\o9 

tTTTTO? TTVppO^' KoX Tft) KaJdrffxivCp €W OVTOV 4860 f) aVT^ 

Xafielv Tfjp eiprjvqv ix t% 7^9, /cat llva dWijXov^ at^a^ov- 
aiv Kol 48607) avT^ fid'x^aipa fieyaXrj. 

'Kal 6t€ 7]voi^€P Tr)v a-if>pa/>flha rrjv Tpirrjp, riKovaa tov 
Tpirov foioi; \€7oi/to9, ''Epxov, xal elBop, kol ISov iTnro^ 
fieXa^, Kal 6 KaOripsvo^ 4'jr avTov €%©!/ ^t^yov 4v Tp xetpl 
avTOv, ^fcal ^Kovaa <»9 <f>a>v)fv 4v fieatp twv reaadpoDV 
^(6a>v XeyovaaVy Xoti/t^ airov Brfvapiov, koI rpel^ xpLvtKe^ 
KpL0&v Srjvaplov xal to eXaiov Kal top oIpop fiij dBiKrja''p^. 

''Kal 0T€ Tjpoi^ep Ttfp a<f>pa^lia ttjp TeTapTTfv, 
ijKOvaa (fxoprjp rov TCTaprov ^€oov Xeyoi/ro?, "E/o^ov. 
® Kal elSop, Kal tSov itttto? %Xa)/)09, Kal 6 KaOrj- 
fiepo^ 4'n'dptD avToVy Spofia avT^ 6 0dpaTO^, Kal 6 aSt)^ 
riKo'Kov0€L /M€T avTov. Kal 4B607J avTOi<; 4^ova'la eirl 
TO TCTapTOP T7)9 7^9, dwoKTeiPai 4p pofjiif>aia Kal 4p Xcfjup 
Kal 4p 0apdT<py Kal viro twp 07jpLa)p t% 7^9. 

^Kal 0T€ 7]poi^ep ttjp irifnrTrjp a'(f>pa>ylSa, elBop viro- 
KOTO} TOV 0va-iaaTr}piov Ta9 y^v^a^i t&p 4a'<f>arffiipG)p 
Sia TOP X6yop TOV 0€ov, Kal Bih ttjp fiapTvpiap ^p el^pp' 
^^Kal ^Kpa^ap (fxopy fjbeydXrjy Xer^opTe^, ^'Eft)9 Trore, o 
S€cr7roT^9 07409 Kal dX7j0cp6<i, ov Kpipet^ Kal eKBiKctf: 
TO alfia r)fi&p 4k t&p kotoikovptwp 47rl ttj^ yrj<: ; "/cai 
4B60rj avToU €Kd<TT(p aroXif XevKi], Kal 4pp€0r] avTOi*^ 
ipa dpairavawPTai eri XP^^^^ fitKp6py 60)9 rrrX'qpda-uxTtp 
Kal 01 avphovXoi avT<op Kal oi dS€X<f>ol avToip, oi 
fjueXXopTe^ diroKTeppeaOaL (09 Kal avToL 
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**Kal elSov 6t€ ijvoi^ev rijv a(f}parylSa Ttfv e/crrjp' 
Koi aeuTfio^ fieja^ iyevero, fcal 6 ff\io<i iyivero fiiKa^ 
C&9 aoKKo^ Tpi'x^tvo^y /cal 17 aeXijvrj oXt) eyevero (09 alfia^ 
^^KoX oi d<TT€p€^ Tov ovfiavov lireaav 6^9 rifv yrjvy 0)9 avKf] 
/SdXkec Toifs oKvvOov^ at5T^9, v'n'6 dpifiov fieyoKov ceio- 
^€inj' "/cat ovpavo^ dTr€)(a)pl<r0r] (09 jSi/SXlov 6\t<r<ro- 
fjuevoVy teal irav opo^ koI vfjaos ix rcSi/ roirtov avToop ixc- 
v^Orjaav ^^Kot oi ^aa-tXeh rrj^ yij<i, /cat oi fieyiardve^y 
Kol oi ')(i\iap')(pty Koi oi TrXovacoi, koX oi itryvpoi, teal 
7ra9 Soi)\p9 fcal iXevOepo^f ^Kpvy^av iatrrou^; 6t9 tol airi]' 
Xcua Koi et^ ra^ irerpa^ t&v opicov. ^^koI XiyoiMrtv roU 
6p€aLv KaX ral^ irerpai^, JleaeTe i<l> i7/ia9, /cal /cpxr^are 
fipba^ dirh irpoadirov tov Kodr^fievov iirX tov Opovov, /cal 
diro TTJ^ 6pyrj<i tov dpviov ^^8ti ffxOev rj rifiepa rj 
fieydXtj TTj^ opyrj^ avTmv, Kal Tt9 ivvaTai aTadrjpac; 

I *Kal fieTCL TovTo elBop Teaaapa^ dyyiXov^; 
€(TT(OTa<i errl Ta9 Teaaapa^ ytovla^ t^9 7^9, /cpaTOvPTa^ 
T0U9 Teaaapa^ dpifiovs ttj^ yrj^, ipa fi^ irveri aP€fio<; 
cttI 7779 7^9, /i^e iirl Trjf; OaXdo'a'rjf;, fiijT€ iirl Trap 
SevSpop, 'Kal elSop aXXop ayyeXop dpa^aipopra dirb 
dpaToXri^ rjXLoVy I'^pirra <r<l>pa^tSa Oeov ^(Spto^;* xal e- 
/cpa^€P (fxoPTJ fjLcydX'p T049 Teaaapcip dfyyiXoc^iy 0I9 eBoOr) 
avTol^ dSiKfjaai ttjp yijp /cal ttjp daXaa-a-ap, ^Xey(oPy 
M^ dSi/ci]<Tr)Te TTfP yrjp, fiijTe ttjp OdXaaaap, firfTe tcl 
SipSpa, dypL <Tif>pa/yi(r(opsep Toif^ hovXov<i tov Oeov rjfioap 
hrl T&p fieTciTreop avTwp, *Kal rjKovo'a top dpidfiop 
tSp ia'<l>par/ia'fJk€P(OP' €/caT6p TcacepaKOPTa Teaaape^ 
^A\taS€9, ia-<f>pa/Yca-fi€P6i i/c irdar}^ (f>vXrj^ vi<Sp ^lapaijX' 
*e/c <l>vXrjf; 'lovSa, BciSeKa ^t\fcafie9 ia-(l>par/ia'/j,epoc' i/c 
<f>vX7]<; 'Pov^ijPy BdSeKa ^A\taSe9* €k <f>vXi]<i TdS, BciSe/ca 
)(^iXiaB€<;' ^CK <f>vXr]^ *Aai]py SooSe/ca x^XidSe^' ck <f>vXrj^ 
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12 AnOKAAYYIZ IfiANNOY VII. 6 

Ne^^aXet/x, SdoBexa ^tXtaSe?* €k <f>v\rj^ Mavaaarj, Soi- 
Be/ca ;^tXtaS€9* ^iK <l>v\ij<: Xvfiedv, SciBe/ca ^^Xz/oSc?* ix 
<l>vXr]<; Aevel, SdBeKa ^^tXtaSe?* ix <f>v\rj^ 'Icr<ra;^ap, 
SoiBcKa ;^t\taS€9* ^€k <l>v\rj<: Za/3ov\(6p, SdSeKa ;^t\ta- 
Se?* €/c <f>v\rj^ 'loxr^^, SoiSe/ca ;^tXwiS€9* e/c <f>v\rj^ BevLa- 
fieiv, SoiScKa ;^tX^S€9 i(r<f>pafYia'/M€V0L. 

^Merd ravra elhov, Koi ISoif cf^Xo? ttoXi;?, &i/ opt^- 
firjaai avrdv ovBel<i iBvvaTO, €/c iravro^ e0vov<; koc if>v\&v 
Koi Xaoov teal yXaxro'Sv, ioTwre^ ivdiriov rov Opovov xal 
ivcoTTcop Tov dpvloVf TrepijSejSXfffievov^ 0-70X^9 XevKci^, 
Kol <l>oivc/c€^ iv Tal<; ^^epcrli/ avr&v ^^Koi Kpd^ovaip 
<f>a>pp /MeyaXjf, Xiyovre^, 'H atoTfjpia rw Oe^ fjfi£v r^ 
icaOrjixevtp eirl tc5 0p6p<p, xal t^ dppitp. ^^koI irdpre^i 
01 arfyeXoi euTTij/ceurap kvkX<p tov dpopov koX t&p 
irpea^xrrepoDP koX twp reaa-dpcop ^^odp, koX hreaap 
ipcoTTCOP TOV dpopov hrl Ta irpoaayTra avTSp, Koi irpoc^ 
eKVPrjaap t^ 6e^j "Xeyoi/T69, ^Afiijp' 17 evXoyla koX 17 
io^a Kol ff a-o<l>la koI rj €v;^a/:>£<rrui koX rj TifiTj koX ri 
SvpafiL^ teal 17 ia"xy^ t& detp fjpiS)P eU tov^ ala)pa<; t&p 
atcopoop • dfiijp. *'Kat aTreKpidrj eh i/c t&p irpea^xnepop, 
Xiycop [lot, OvToi oi irepi^e^rjfiipoi Ta9 <rToXa9 Ta9 
XevKa^, Tip€^ eiaLp, kol irod^p fjkOop; "^al etprjKa 
axfT&, Kvpie fiov, <rv olBa^, fcal eiirip fiot, OvToi elacp 
oi ip^ofiepoi etc t^9 O\iy^€(o^ t^9 fierfdXr)^, koX eirXwap 
Ta9 <rToXa9 avT&p, koI iXev/capap avTCL^ ip T(p aifuiTt 
TOV dppiov, ^^But TOVTO elacp ipcoircop tov Opopov tov 
0€ov, Koi XaTpevovaip uvtS tffiipa^ Koi pvkto^ ip t^ 
i/aw avTov' Koi 6 Ka6i]fi€po<i iirl tov Opopov a/cTjPioa-ec 
iir auTOv?. ^^ov iretvdo'ova'ip ctc, oifSe Siyftijaovo'ip ert, 
ovO€ fiTj Trearj err avTOv<; o rf\co<i, ovoe Trap Kavfia, otc 
TO dppiop TO apa fiiaop tov dpopov irocfiapel ainov^^ Kal 
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oBrjyijaet avrov^ iirl fa)^9 7n]ya<; vBdrayv • koI i^aXelyfrei 
6 0€O<f irav hoLKpvov e/c r&v d<f>6a\fi&v avr&v. 

8 ^Kal orav rjvoi^ev rijv <r<l>pa^iBa Tr)v i/3S6fi7)v, 
iyevero a-iyrj iv tcS ovpav^ c»9 rjfiUopov, ^koX elSop 
TOU9 eTTTa ayyeXov^, ot ivcoTrcov rov Oeov €<m]Ka<riv, 
KoX iBodrfaav avrol^ eirrh traXinyye^, ^koX aWo? ay- 
yeko^ ff\0€v, Kol itrrdOrj im rov OvaiaoTffpLov, e)(G>v 
\cl3ava>T0V ')(pva'ovv teal iBoOr) avr^ Ovfiidfiara iroXKdy 
tva h(oa€i Tal<i irpoa-ei^at^ r&v aylwv irdvroDv eirX ro 
dvataoTripLov to ')(pva-ovv to ipcoiriov tov Opovov. */cal 
dvejSr) 6 KOTTVO^; t&v dvfiiafiaTwv Toi^ irpoa-evxah t&v 
arfi(ov, itc ^€tpo9 tov dyyiXov, ivayrriov tov 0€Ov, ^ical 
€l\rj<f>ev 6 dyyeKos tov Xi^avcoTov, teal iy€fAc<rev avTov 
CK TOV irvpo^ TOV Ova-uuTTTjpiov, fcal e/SaXev €49 Ttfi/ yrjp' 
KoX eyivovTO /3povTal koI <f>a>pal koI daTpairal koI 
o-eicfio^, *Kal ol eirrd ayyeXoi oi expvT€<; Ta<i ItttA 
adXinyya^; i^Toifiaa-av avToif^ Xva aaXirlo'axTvv. 'Kal 
6 TTpooTo^ ia-dXTTurep, koI iyipero 'x^dXa^a koX irvp fie- 
fjnyfiipa ip aifiaTi, koI ifiXtjOrj eh ttjp yrjp* koX to 
TpiTop T^9 7^9 tcaTexdi], Koi TO TpLTOP T€op hevhpo>p 
KaTCKarj, /cal ira^ %o/}to9 ;^\ft)/)09 KareKar), ^Kal o 
S€VT€po<f ayyeXof; iadXirurePy koI ft)9 0/009 fieya irvpX 
Kab6fi€P0P i^Xijdr) ek ttjp ddXaaaccp* fcal iyipCTO to 
TplTOp T^9 OaXda'(nf<f al/jui. ^xal diridapep to TpiTOp 
TWp /cTia-fidTdOP T&v €p Tjj OaXdaarf, tA e^oPTa '^V'^d^^ 
Kol TO TplTop T&p TrXoicop Bi€(f>6dpr}aap. ***Kat o TpiTO^; 
dyy€Xo<: ia-dXTrurep, koI eireaep e/c tov ovpapov daTrjp 
fieya<i fcai6/jb€po<: (09 Xafiird^, xal hreaep ein to TpiTOp 
TWP iroTafi&Py KoX hrX Ta9 irrjya^ t(Sp vBdTtov, ^^/cal tS 
6pofia TOV dcTipo^ Xeyerai ^AyjnpOo^;' teal iyepcTO t3 
Tptrop tAp vBdTcop €t9 ayftcvOop, koX ttoWo* t&p avOpoo- 
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Tr(ov awWavov ck t(Sp uSdrtov, Sri €Trucpdp0rj(rav. **Kal 
6 rirapTo^ a^eko^ icaXtrurev, koX CTrXifyiy to rplrav 
Tov rjKlov Kal to rpirov rrj^ (reKijvrj^ Koi to rpirov r&v 
aarepcDVy Xva aKorurd^ to Tpirov avTwv, kcu 17 i^fiepa 
fiif <f>dvri TO TpiTOv avTTj^y Kal 17 vif^ 6fJLola>^. "Kal 
elBop, Kol fiKOvaa kvo^ aerov ireropAvov iv fieaovpavi]' 
fiaTLy XeyovTo^ (jxov^ fierfaXfj, Oval, ovai, oval tou9 
KaToc/covvTa<: iirl t% 7^, ifc t&v Xotiroiv (fxovSv ttj^ 
a-dXirirfyo^ tcov Tpvo^v ayyiKtov TcSi/ fjueXXovToyv aaX- 

9 ^Kat 6 irefiTTTo^ ayyeXo^ ia-dX*m<T€v, Kal elBov 
daTepa eK tov ovpavov 7r€TrT(OKOTa etv Tf)V yrjv, Kal 
ihoOrj avTip 17 kT^U tov <j>p€aTo^ t^ d^vaaoVy */cal 
rjvoi^ev TO <f>p€ap Trj<f d/Svaaov, Kal dpefir) Kowvof; ix 
TOV <f>p€aTO^ 0)9 KOTTVo^ Kafiivov /xeyaXiy?, Kal iaKOTiadr) 
6 fjXco^ Kal 6 dr)p eK tov Kairvov tov <f>p€aTO<;' ^Kal €k 

TOV KOTTVOV €^X0OV CLKpiie^ €t9 TfJV yfjv, Kol iBodf} 

avTal^ e^ovala, c»9 exovacp i^ovaiav oi aKopirioi t^9 
7^9* *Kal ippiOnj avTah Iva firj a^iKrjaaiaiv t6v 'XppTOv 
t?79 7^9, ovSe irav xKtopov, ovSe irdv BivSpoVy el fiif tov9 
dv0p^irov<; oXTives ovk exovatv Tr}v atfypa/^lha tov Oeov 
eirl t£v fierwirtov, ^koI eSoOrj avTaU tva firf dwoKTel- 
voDatv aifTovs, a\\' iva ^aaavurdtjaovTai firjva^ ireme' 
Koi ^aa-aviafjio^ avTwv 0)9 fiaaavtafio^ a-Kopwlov, OTav 
Traiary avdpoyirov ^koI iv Tat9 ^fiepac^ CKeivac^ K'T^V' 
aovaiv 01 av0pa>7roi tov BdvaTov, Kal ov fit) €vpij<rovacv 
avTOV Kal eTnOvpLTjaovo'LV dirodavelv, Kal <l>€vyeb 6 
ddvoTO^ dir avT&v, ^Kat to, ofiouiifiaTa t<Sv dKpiBtov 
Sfioia XirrroL^ rjTOtpxuriJLevoi^ eh iroXefiov, Kal eirl Ta9 
Keff>aXd<; avTwv (09 a-T€<f>avoi ofiOLOt ^va^, Kal Ta 
TrpoacoTra avTwv w Trpoa-toira dvOp^waov *^Kal el'xav 
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TpLxos ft)9 Tpi^a^ yvvai/c(Sv koX oi 6h6vT€^ avrwv w 
Xcoj/Tft)!/ ffaav, ^tcal el')(pv Ocopaxa^ (09 ddapaKa^i at- 
Srjpov^' Kol Tj (fx&VT) Twv TTTepirfCDv avrmv (09 ffnavq 
apfLOTdDV XmrtOV iroW&V Tp€)(6vTG)V €t9 TToXefiov. ^^Koi 

€j(pva-ip ovpct^ ofioia^ aKopTrloi^j kol xivrpa* teal iv 
Tat9 ovpah ain&v rj i^ovaia avrtSv, dBifcrjo'cu tou9 dp- 
dpdirov^ fj/fjva^ irevre. "e^oinrti; iir avrwv ^aaCKia 
TOP ayyeXov Trj^ d/Svaaov opofia avr^ 'Rfipaiarl 
^AjSaBBdp, Koi iv rfj '^WrjviKf} Svofia e^et ^AttoWvodv. 
*''H oval ri fila dirijXdev IBov epx^rai h-L Bvo oval 
fjLerd ravra, 

"Kal 6 &CT09 0776X09 ia-dXirureVy xal fj/covaa <l><ovr)v 
filav ix Twv reaadpcov Kepdrcov rov Ovciaairrjpiov rov 
ypvaov rov ivcoTriov rod Oeov, "Xeyoi/ra T(p S/crtp dyyiX^ 
6 €X^v TTfv a-d\7riyya, Avaov rov^ reaaapa^ dyyiKov^; 
T0^9 BeBefiivov^; iirl r^ irorafi^ t& iieydXtp Evifypdrrj. 
^xal iXvOffaav oi reaaape^ ayyeXot, oi rjrocfiaa'fievoi ek 
Tffv &pav fcal Tjfiipav teal fjufjva fcal iviavTov, iva diroKrel- 
vtoacv TO Tpirov rwv dvOpdmov. ^^Kal 6 dpidfi6<; rcov 
crrparevpATODV rov imrttcov 8vo fivpidBe^ fjLVpcdBwv tjkov- 
aa rov dpi0fi6v avr£v. ^''koI ovTa><; elBov tov<; hnrov^ 
iy T§ opda-e^, Kal rov<; fca0rffiivov<; iir avrciv, e^ovra^ 
Odpafca^ TTVpivov^ Kal vaKCvOivov^ Kal deuiBei,^' Kal ai 
K€(l>aXal T&v iirrrmv (09 K€<f>aXal XeovroDv, Kal Sk t&v 
aTOfidroyv avnSv iKiropeverac irvp Kal Kairvo^ koI Oelov, 
^^dird T&v Tpcoov irXrfyciv TOVTa>v dTreKrdvOrjcav to 
Tpirov Twv dv0p(6*jra>v, €/c tov irvpo^ Kal tov Kairvov Kal 
Tov Oeiov TOV iKiropevofiivov ck t£v a-rofidroDv avrwv. 
'*?; yap i^ovala rwv Xinrmv iv r^ arofiari avrwv iarlv 
Kal iv ral^ ovpals avrwv ai yap ovpal avrwv ofiocai 
S<l>€<riv, €)(ova-at K€<f>aXd<;, Kal iv avral^ dBiKOvo-iv, 
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^Kal 01 Xotirol Twv avOpwirwv, ot ovk aireKravdrjaav 
iv Tat9 irXrjyaU ravTcu^, ovt€ fierevinia-av €k twv epycjp 
TWV j(€tpoov avTwv, Xva fiif irpoaKwrjaovaiv to, Baifiovia, 
Koi TOL eXhwKa Ta ypvaa kol tcL apyvpd koX to, ')((OLKKd 
KoX TCL XiOiva KaX tcl ^vXiva, a ovt€ fiXeireiv Bvvamav 
ovT€ cLKovetv ovT€ TrepiiraTciv, *^fcal ov fierev&qaav €k 

TWV <f)OVWV aVTWV OVT€ i/C T«J/ <l>apfJLaKlWV aVTWVy OVT€ 

€K TTff; iropv€La<i avTWV, ovt€ ifc twv Kkefifiarwv avTwv. 

10 *Kal elhov oKKov ayycXov la'xypov KaTafiaL- 
vovTa ix Tov ovpavov, Trepi/Se/SXrjfievov v€<f)i\r)v, koi rj 
Ipi^ irrl T7JV K€<f>a\^v avTOVy koi to irpoawirov avTOv w^ 
6 ^Xt09, fcal ol irohe^ avTov w aTvKoi irvpo^, *Kal e%cDi/ 
iv Tjj xet/oi avTOV fiijSXaplBiov fjvetpyp^vov koX edrj/cev 
TOV TToSa avTOv TOV Be^iov iirl r^? daXcurarj^;, tov he 
€v WW fjLOV iirl T^9 7^9, ^Koi CKpa^ev <l>wvrj fjueyaXr) wowep 
Xiwv pAJKCLTat* KaX ot€ €fcpa^€V, ikaXTjaav ai kiTTa 
^povral Ta<i kavTwv (l>wvd<;, */cal otc eKaXr^aav ai 
eiTTa fipovTai, CfjueWov ypa^etv xal fffcovaa <f)wvrjv 
ex TOV ovpavov, XiyovaaVy %(f>pdyia'ov a iXdKrfcav ai 
hrTa ^povTai, KaX firj avTa ypdyjr7}<;. 'kol 6 ayy€\o<;, 
hv elSov kcTWTa iirX t^9 daXda-arj^; xaX iirX t^9 7^9, 
'^pev Tr)v xelpa avTOV ttjv ie^tav eh tov ovpavov, ^fcaX 
(Sfjuxrev iv tw ^wvtl eh tov<; alwva<; tcSj/ alcivwv, 09 
efCTtaev tov ovpavov /caX Ta iv avTw, kol ttjv yrjv koX Ta 
iv avTp, KaX ttjv OdTuuraav koX t€l iv avTjj, 2t4 j^6vo<; 
ovK€TV iaraUy 'aXX' iv Tah rffiepai^i T7J<; <l>wvrj<; tov e/SBofMov 
dyyeXov, OTav fjueXXtf aaXiri^etv, KaX iTeXeaOrj to fivcTi]' 
piov TOV deov, w<; evrfyyiXca-ev Toif<; eavTov SovXov<; tov? 
irpo^rjTaf;, ^KaJ fj <l>wvrj rjv rjKOvaa iK tov ovpavov, 
wdXiv XaXovaav fi€T ifiov, KaX Xiyovaav, ^Tirarfe, XdjSe 
TO ^L^XapLhiov TO fivetpyfjuevov iv Tjj %6£pl tov dyyiXov tov 
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IcttcSto? iirl t^9 0a\da'a'r)<; /cal iirl t^9 7^9. ^fcal 
dTTTJXOop 7r/}09 TOP ayyeXov, Xiymv avTw Bovpai fiOL to 
^L/SXaplSiop. /cal \eyei fioLj Ad/Se teal Kara^arfe avro* 
ical iriKpavel aov rrjv /cotXlap, a\X' iv r^ aTOfiarl <rov 
earat yXvKi) cE)9 /^eXt. ^^fcal ekafiov to ^iffkapiZiov €/c 
rrj^ X€ipo<; rov dyyiXov, koI KaTe<l>ar^ov avro • Ka\ fjv iv 
Tc5 o-TOfMaTL fiov <»9 ficKiy yXvKV' Kol 0T€ l<f}arfov ai/To, 
iirLKpdvd'q rj KoCkia fiov, *Val Xeyovaiv fiot, Aei ere 
iraXiv vpoifyrjTeva'ai iirl Xaot? fcal idveaiv Kal yXa>a<Tai<; 
ical ^aaCXevaLV TroXXofc. 

11 ^Kal ih60r} fioi KoXa^io^; ofioLO^ pdfiSo), Xeycov, 
''Kyeipe, Kal /jLerprjaop rov paop rov Oeov^ Kal to dvcrLa- 
OTTipioVy Kal Toif^ wpocKWovvra^i iv avrm' ^Kal ttjv 
avXfjv rrjv e^cadev rod vaov eK^aXe l^coOei/, Kal fii] 
avTrjv p^Tprjcrri^;^ on iBoOrj T049 Wve<nv Ka\ rrjv ttoXlv 
Tf}v dylav Trarrjo-ova-Lv firjva<; reaaepdKOvra Svo. ^Kal 
S(oa-<o ToU Bvalv fidprvcriv fiov, Kal irpoifyriTevaovcriv 
f)fiApa^ %tXta9 hiaxoaia^ e^rjKovraj Trept^efiXrjfjiepoL aaK- 
Kov^. *OvToi elaiv ai Bvo iXatac, Kal ai Svo Xv')(yiai 
ai ivcoTTiop rod KVpiov t^9 7^9 €<rTc3T€9. ^Kal et T49 
avToif^ deXeu dBiKrjcraif irvp iKwopeverai ck tov arofia- 
To^ avTtSv, Kal KareaOiei tov(; i^Opoiff; avrwv Kal el 
T^9 avT0v<i OeXrjari dBtKrjcraLj ovrco^ Bel avrov diro- 
KTavBrjpau ^ovtol exovav i^ovaiav KXeurai top ovpa- 
voVy Xva pJrj vero^ I^P^XV '^^^ r)fiepa<; t^9 7rpo<f>rjT€ia^ 
avT&V Kal i^ovaiav expva-LV iirl tSv vBdrayv, a'Tp€<f>€i,v 
avra eh alfjua, Kal irard^aL ttjv yrjv iv irdari wXrfyff, 
oadKLS iav OeXrjacoaiv, ^ Kal orav reXia-toaLV Tr)v fiap- 
Tvpiav avTooVy to Orjplov to dvafialvov iK T779 d^vcraov 
iroiTjaeL fier avroov iroXcfiov, Kal viKTjaeL avTOv<;, Kal 
diroKTevel avTOv<i. ^Kal to TTTWfia avTwv eirl t^9 TrXa- 
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Tcia^ T^9 7ro\€(i)9 T^9 ficyoXif)^, ^Tt9 KaXelrat irvev- 
fjLaTLKCOf; ^oSofia fcal AtyvTrro^, oirov teal 6 Kvpio<; 
avT&v io'Tavpcodrj, ^/cal ^Xeirova-iv eK tcov \amv kcu 
(fyvXmv fcai yXcoa-atSv /cat idvciv to TrrSfMa avT&v r^fiepa^i 
rpeU tcaX rjfiiavy KaX ra 7rTa>fiaTa avr&v ovk axfyiovavp 
reOrfvat c/9 fwrjfia, ^^KoX oi KaroLfcovvre^i iwl rr}^ 7^9 
yaipova-iv iir avroU, teal ev^paivovrai' koX Bcopa 
irefju^^ovaiv aXKrj\oL<if on ovroi oi Bvo TrpoifyfJTat i^a- 
adviaap roi;^ KarotKOvirra^; iirl rr}^ 7^9. ^^fcal /Mera 
Ta9 rpeU f^fjiepa^ /cat fifitav irvevfia fa)^9 iic tov Oeov 
elarjXOev iv avrol^, koI eaTrjaav eTrl tov9 7roSa9 avrcov, 
KoX <f)60o<; fjuiya<; iireiretrev iirl roi;^ 0€(opovvTa<; avrov^i, 
"/cat fiKovaav (fxojr^v fieyaXrjv ix tov ovpavov Xeyovcav 
avToU, ^hvd^are cSSe. koX dvi^rjaav et9 tov ovpavov 
iv TTJ v€<f)€Xrf, Kal idedprjaav avToif(; oi i^Opol avr&v, 
^'Kal ev eKeivri t§ &pa iyevero <ret<r/Li.09 fieya<;, Kal to 
BixaTov T^9 7roXe(»9 eireo'ev, xal dTreicTdv0r)aav iv r^ 
aeiafJi^ ovofuiTa dvdp(i>ir(ov %tXtaSc9 hrrd' Kal oiXoiirol 
€/ju<f)ofioi, iyivovTO, kuI eScoKav ho^av t^ de^ tov ovpavov. 
**'H oval rj BevTepa d7nj\0€V' ISoif ^ oval rj TpiTrj ep'^crai 
Taj(v, 

"Kal o 6^£o/u>9 ayyeXo^ iadXTnaev, Kal iyevovro 
(fxoval fierfdXai iv Ttp ovpavS, Xiyovaai, ^l&yevero ij 
^aaiXeia tov Kocfiov tov Kvpiov i^fjutSv Kal tov ^pca-Tov 
avTOv, Kal ^a^CXevaet et9 toi)9 alo^va<; tSv atcivcov, 
'*Kal oi eiKoa-L Tea-cape^ Trpeafiinrepoi oi ivcoTnov tov 
0€ov, ot KodrjvTai irrl toi)9 0p6vov<; avTtSv, eireaav iirl 
TCL irpoo'CDTra avTwv, Kal Trpoa-eKvvTjaav tS 0€(p, "Xeyoi/- 
T€9, l^vxapLCTOvfjiiv aoLy Kvpce 6 0€6<; 6 TravroKpoTfopy 
6 Av Kal 6 fjVy Htl €tXrj<l>a<; ttjv Bvvafjuiv aov ttjv fjL€ydXr)v, 
Kal i^a(AXevaa<;, *'^al tA e0v7i wpyia'07}aav, Kal fjXOev 
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^ opyij (Tov, /cat 6 /caip6<; rwv vexp&v fcptdrjvav, Kal 
Sovvac Tov fiLadov toI<; Bov\oi,<; aov tol<; 7rpo<f)i]Tai<;t /ecu 
Toh a^LOLf; koI Tol<i i^o^ovfJievoL^ to Svofid aov, toU 
fjiiKpol^ /cat Tol<; fjL€yd\ot<;, fcal iLa<l>6eipcu tov<; Bta- 
<f>0€Lpovra^ rrjv yrjv, ^^T^al i^polyrj 6 vao^ tov 0€ov 6 iv 
TO) ovpav^, /cat S<f)0rj rj kl/Sooto^; t^9 hi^adrjKrjf; avrov ev 
TO) vcup avTov' Kal iyivovro daTpairaX /cat (fxoval koI 
/Spovral Kal aetafio^ Kal y(a\a^a fMcyakr}. 

12 ^Kal arffieiov fMeya oi<f)0rj iv rtp ovpavS, yvvrf 
'jrept^efiXrjfievrj tov rfKioVj Kal tj aekrjvri viroKara) rSv 
TToSoiv avT7)<;, Kal iirl rrj^; K€<f)a\7J<; avT7J(; aT€<f)avo<; 
da-ripcov SciSe/ca* ^koI iv yaarpl 6'xpvaa Kpd^eL ciSt- 
vovaa Kal ^acavL^ofMivrj reKelv, ^KaJ w^Orj dXko 
arjfieiov iv tc5 ovpavt^, Kal IBov ipaKcov irvppo*; fi€rya<iy 
€')((ov K€<l>a\a<; iirrd Kal Kepara ScKa, Kal iirl Td<i 
K€<j>a\d<; avTOv kirrd StaBijfiaTa* ^Kal rj ovpd avrov 
avpet TO rpLrov r&v darepcDv tov ovpavov, Kal ifiaXev 
avTovf; eh ttjv yrjv. Kal 6 SpdKcov ea-TrjKev ivoiirtov 
T^9 yvvaiKo^ Trj<i fieWovtyq^; T€K€tv, Xva orav riKTj, to 
T€KVOv avrijf; Karcufydr/Tj, ^Kal ctckcv viov, apaev, S9 
fjueXXei irotfiaiveiv wavra rd edvr} iv pd/BSq) aiZr^pa* 
Kal tjpTrda-Orj to tckvov avrrj^; 7r/)09 tov Oeov Kal 
Trpo<; TOV ffpovov avTOv. ^Kal tj yvvfj iif>vyev eh Tr)v 
€pr)fiov, iirov e)(ei tottov rjTOLfiaa-fievov diro tov Oeov, 
Xva iKel Tp€<f)ova'LV avTrjv '^pApaf; 'x^Ckia^; BcaKoa-la^ 
e^rjKovTa, 

^Kal iyevero irokefio^ iv toJ ovpav^* 6 TAi')(arjk Kal 
oi ayyeXoL avTov tov TroXefirjaaL fMera tov BpaKovTo^, 
Kal 6 BpaKcov iiroXefirjaev Kal 01 dyyeXot avTov, ^Kal ovk 
ia"xya'av, ovSe totto? evpeOrj avT&v ert iv toJ ovpav<p, 
^Kal i^XtjOf) 6 SpaKoyv 6 fieya<;, 6 6<f>i,^ 6 dp'xalo<;y o Ka- 

b2 
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\ovpL€vo<; BtdfioXof; xai 6 Xarava^, 6 irXav&p Tr)v oIkov- 
fievfjv oXrjp* i/SXi^Or) €t9 ttjv y^p, KaX oi ayyeXoi avrov 
fxer avTov ifiKrjdrjaav. "Kal ffKOva-a (fnovifp fjLcyaXfjv 
iv T^ ovpap^ Xeyovaav, "Apri iyipero 17 a-coTrjpia koX rj 
BvpafJLi^ fcal rj ^aaiKeia rov 0€ov '^fM&p, xai rj i^ovo'ia 
Tov ^piarov avrov* on i^Xijdrj 6 Korriyopo^ t&p aSe\- 
<f>wp rjfi&p, 6 Karrjyopwp aitrSv ipwinop rod Oeov tjfi&v 
'qpMpa^ Koi vvkt6<;. ^^kol axnol iplKt^a-ap avrop Sia to 
alfia TOV apvioVy KaX Sia top \dyop t^9 fiapTvpia^ 
avTo5p, KaX ovk rffdirriaav ttjp yjnr)(7)P avT&p a')(^pi 
OapaTov, "StA TOVTO €v<j>palp€a-0€ ovpapoX KaX 01 iv 
avTol<; aKr)P0VPT€^. ovaX ttjp yrjp KaX Trjp OaXacraap, 
OTV Karifir) 6 Std^oXo^; irpo^ vfia^ €j(^cov Ovfiop fiiyaPy 
€tSa>? OTi oXiyop Katpop €X€L "Kal ore elBcp 6 SpaKcov 
OTi ifiXijOr) eh rrjv yrjv, iBito^ep rrjp yvpaiKa ^ti^ €T€K€p 
TOP apaepa, "zeal ihodrjaap Ty yvpaiKX ai Svo irrepvyes; 
TOV deTov TOV fjieydXoVj Xpa TrcTrjTai €l<; ttjp eprffiop eh 
TOP Toirov avTrj<;, oirov Tp€<f)€Tai eKel Kaipop xaX Kaipod^ 
KaX tyfiLCV KatpoVy diro irpoctoirov tov 6^e(o<;, ^^KaX 
e^aXev 6 6<f)i^ ck tov aTOfiaTo^ avTov oiria'a) rrj^ yv- 
paiKO<; viiop (09 irorafiop, Xpa avTrjp 7roTafio<f)6prjTov 
iroLrjO'ri, ^^KaX ifioi]0rj<r€v V TV 'Hf ywaiKiy KaX fjpoL^ep 
t} yfj TO OToiia avTr}^, KaX KaTeiriep top iroTafiop hp 
efiaXep 6 BpdKcop eK tov arofiaro^ avrov, "zeal oapyio'dri 
6 ipdKCDP iirX t§ yvpaiKi, koI dwrjXdep Troirjaai iroXefiop 
fiera r£p XoLir&v rov airepfj^ro^ avrrj^;, r&v rrjpovprcop 
ra^ ipToXd^ rod ffeov KaX i^oprtop rrjp fiaprvplav 
^Irjaov, 

"Kal iarddrjp iirX rrjp dfifiop rrj^i daXdacrr)^. 13 ^KaX 
elBop eK T^9 daXdaarj<i drjpiop dpajSaipop, e)(pp Kepara 
BeKa KaX K€<f)aXa<: eirrd, KaX eirX r&p KepdroDP avrov SeKa 
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BiaBTjfjLara, Kal €7rl Ta<; K€<f}a}La(; avTov opo/jbara ^\a- 
a<f>rffila<i. *fcal to drjplov h elSov ffv ofioiov irapSaXei, 
Kol 01 7ro8€9 avTOv (09 ap/cov, /cal to (rrofia avrov w 
oTOfia X60J/T09. /cal eScoKCP avr^ 6 Spd/c<ov rrjv Bvvafiiv 
avTOv, Kal TOP dpopov avrov, fcal i^ovaiap /j,€yd\r)p, 
^Kal fiiap €K r&p Ke^dk&p avrov <»9 ia-<f)ayfi€prjp eh 
davarop* Kal tj ir\7)yfj rod davdrov avrov idepoTrevOrf. 
Kal iOavfia^aep o\rj rj ytj 6iria(o rod 07jpLOV, *Kal irpoa- 
CKVPrjaap r£ SpaKoprt on eBtoKCP rrjp i^ovaiap r& 
Ofipup, Kal TrpoaeKVPrja-ap tcS ffrjpUp, Xeyopre^;, Tt9 ofioio<; 
TO) Orjpup ; Kal rk Bvparat TroT^firjaai fier avrov; 
^Kal iSoffr) avr^ arofia XaXovp pueyaka koI ^\aa<fn}fjLia<;* 
KoX iB60r} avr^ i^ovaia Troirja-ai firjpa^ reaaepcLKOpra 
Svo. ^Kal ffpoL^ep ro aropxL avrov eh pka<T<fyqpLLa^ irpo^ 
TOP deop, pka4T<fyqp,rjaaL ro opofMa avrov, Kal rrjp aKriprjp 
avrov y rov<i ep r<p ovpap^ a-KTjpovpra^. ''Kal HoOt) 
avrS TTOirjaac woXep^p fierd rwp dyicDP, Kal ptKrjcrai 
avrov<;' Kal iB60r) avrw e^ovaia eirl iraaap <f)v\rjp 
Kal Xaop Kal yXwaaap Kal edpo<;. ^Kal irpoaKVprjaov- 
atp avrop irdpre^ oi KaroiKOVPre^ iirl t^9 7^9, ov ov 
yeypaTrrai ro Spofia avrov ep tcS ^c/3Xi^ rr}<i fo)^? rov 
appiov rov e<T<f>arfp>epov diro Kara^oXr}^ Koap^ov. ®E? 
T^9 ej(^et oS?, aKOvadro). *®E? rt<; eh alxP'OXaxriap, eh 
cuyjicCKM^rLap virdyer el n^ ep p,a')(alpri diroKrepely Set 
avrov €P p4i')(aipri aTroKrapdrjpaL, (SBe earcp rf virop^opfj 
Kal Tj iricrrt^ r&p dyUop. 

^^Kal eliop aXKo 0r)piop dpafialpop eK rr}<; 7^9, Kal 
el'xep Kepara Bvo ofioia dppia>y koI ekdXet, w? BpdKcop. 
^^Kol rrjp e^ovaiap rov irpdrov 0r)piov iraaap iroiel 
evdnnov avrov' Kal irotel rrjp yfjp Kal rov<; ep avrfj 
fcaroiKOVpraf; Xpa TTpocrKVprjaovq-LP ro Orjpiop ro irpSrop, 
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ov idepairevdr) tj 7r\r)yrj rod davarov avrov* "ical iroieZ 
a-^tj/JLeia fieydXa, Xva KaX irvp iroufj Kara^aiveiv ifc rov 
ovpavov eh rrjv yrjp ivayrrtov toov avOpwircDV, **#cal 
irXava rov<i KoroiKovvra^; eirl Tf}<; yrj^, SiA ra arjfiela 
a iBodrj avTw Trocrjaat ivcSwiov rod Orfpiov, Xiycov to?? 
Karoifcovaiv errl t^9 7^9 iroirjaai eixova r^ 0r)pi<p 89 
€^€1 rrjv irXrjfyr/v Tr)<; fia')(ja,ip'q<; fcal e^rjaev, "/cat ihodri 
avrS Bovvai irvevfia t§ ecKovi rov OrjploVy ipa xal 
XaXrjarj rj cIkodp tov 0r}p[ov, xal irourjari iaoi iav firj 
Trpoa-Kwrjaaxriv rfj cIkovl rov Orjpiov airoKravO&o'LV, 
^^KoX irotel iravra^y Toif<; fMiKpov<; koI tov9 fieyaXov^, 
fcai T0V9 w\ova-Lov<; koI tou9 7rr(0')(ov^y kclI rov^i ikev- 
d€pov<; Koi T0U9 Sou\ou9, Iva hS>aiv avTol<i yapar^iui 
hn Trjf: %et/}09 avrcip 7^9 Be^cd^, rj €7rl to fjueTcoirov 
avTOdVy " fcal tva iJurjTL^ Bvvqrai arfopdaav rj ircoXrjaaif el 
fifj 6 e^fov TO j(apar/fia, to ovofia tov Orjpiov, ^ top dpiO^ 
fiov TOV ovofMaTo^ avTOv, ^^flBe rf ao<f>Ui eariv. 6 e)(tDV 
vovv '^(^LO'dTG) TOV cipidfJL^v TOV Ofjplov' dpi0fjbd<; yhp . 
dvdpdnrov eoTLV koX 6 dpidfw^; avTov X^S"'. 

14 *Kal elBov, koX Ihov to dpviov eoTo^ iiri to 
Spo^ %id)p, Koi fieT avTov exaTov TeaaepdtcovTa Teaaape^ 
^LXidZe^if e^ovaat to ovofia avTov koX to Spofia rov 
TraTpo<; avTOv y&ypafifievov eiri t&v fMeTooircov avr&j/. 
'/fat TjKOva-a (fxovrfP €K tov ovpavov a)9 <f>o>vrjv vhaTOiv 
TToWSiv, KoX (09 <l>(0V7jv fipovTrj(; fieydXrjf;' fcal r) (fxovtj 
T^v TjKOVo'a CB9 KcOaptpB&v Kcdapt^ovTCJv iv Tat9 Kiddpcu^ 
avT&v. ^Kol ahovaiv [tt)9] ^^i' Kaivrjv ivcowiov tov 
OpovoVf Koi ivoiiriov t&v Teaadptov ^coodv koX t&v wpe- 
a-jSxrrepoyv. koX oifSeh iSvvaTo fiaffelv rrfv €pBijv, el p,rj ai 
exaTov Tea-aepdKOVTa Teaaape^ ;^tXta8e9, oi f/yopaafievoL 
diro T^9 7^9. ^ovToi elacv ot fieTiu yvvaiKwv ovk ifioXiv 
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drjaav irapdivot yap eia-tv, ovroi oi aKoXovOovvre^ 
TO) apvUp OTTov av virdryrj, ovroi rjyopdo'O'qaav airo 
Twv avdpwircDVy airap^rj t<S de^ Kal t^ dpvup, ^koI iv 
tS oTOfjuari avr&v ou% evpidr) yftevSo^i' dfjLcofioi yap 
elaip. 

^Kal elBov aXXov dyyeXov irerop^evov iv fieaovpavrj- 
fiart, e^oma evar/yeXiov alwvLOV evayyeXiaai, hrl tov<; 
Ka0r}fi€vov^ iirl t^9 yrj^t fcal iirl wav edvo^ koI <f>v\rjv 
Koi yXmacav Kal Xa^v, ''Xeytop iv (fxovf} fieyaXj), ^ofii^- 
07jT€ Tov deoVi Ka\ Bore avr^ Bo^av, otv fjKdev 17 &pa 
T^9 Kpureo)^ avTov* Kal irpoaKwrjaare r^ iroLrjaavrL top 
oipavov Kal rrjv yrjv Kal daXaaaav Kal irrjya^; vBd- 
rcDV. 'Kal aXXo<; B€VT€po<; ayy€\o<; i^KoXovdrjaev, Xiycov, 
^ireaev, erreaev Ba^vXo)!/ 17 fieyaXr), fj eK tov otvov tov 
OvfjLov Trj<; iropveia^ avTri<; ireiroTiKev irdvTa tcl eOvrj, 
*Ka4 aXXo9 ayy€\o<; TpiTo^ rfKoXovOrjaev airroU, Xeycop 
iv ifxovfj fieydXrjf Et rt? irpo(TKvv€l to ffrjplov Kal ttjv 
elKova avToVy Kal Xafi^avei ')(apa/yfia iirl tov fierwirov 
avTov, fj iirl ttjv X^lpa avTov, "/cal avT6<; irierai iK tov 
otvov TOV dvfiov TOV 0€ov, TOV KeKepacfiivov cLKpcLTov iv 
T(p iroTripifp Trj<; opyrj^i avTov, Kal ^acravta-dTJa-eTac iv 
TTvpl Kal 6eL(p ivdiriov a/yyeXcov dyioDV, Kal ivdrmov tov 
dpviov "/cal o Kairvo*; tov fiaaavia-fiov avTwv eh 
ai£va<; aloovayv dvafiaiv€c, koI ovk l^ovaiv dvairavo'tv 
7)iAepa<; Kal vvkt6<; oi irpoaKVvovvTe^; to drjpiov Kal ttjv 
eiKova avTov, Kal et t*9 Xafji^dvei to ydpayyM. tov 
ovo/JULTOf: avTov, "*nS€ rj VTTOfiovrj T&v ayicDV itrriv, 
oi Tr}povvT€f; tA? ei/roXa? tov deov Kal ttjv iriaTiv ^Ii^aov, 

"Kal 'tjKOvaa (fxovt}'; iK tov ovpavov, X^yovarj<;, 
Tpdyjtov, ^aKapiot oi vexpol oi iv Kvpup diroOvrjo-Kovre^: 
dirdpTi. Na6, TiAyet to irvevfia, Xva dvairarjaovTaL iK 
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Twv KOTTCov avTwp * tA ycLp €pya avrwv a/coXov0€i fier 
avTwp. 

"Kal eliov, xai ISov V€^eKri XevKri, koX iirl rrp; 
v€<f>€\rjv KaBrffUvov Ofiotop vi^ dvdpdirov, 6')(mv iirX rrj^ 
K€(\>a\rj(; avrov aT€<f>avov 'XpvaovPy xal iv ry xet/ol 
avTov Bpeiravop o^v, "Kal aWo<; ayyeXo^ i^rjXdep ifc 
Tov paov, Kpdl^cDV iv (fxopfj fieyaXp r^ xaOrffiepq) iirl T179 
v€<l>€\rj<;, UifMy^ov to hpeirapov aov, koX Oepurop, on 
fjXdev rj Spa Oepicai, on i^pdv0f) 6 Oeptapi)^ t^9 7^9. 
^^KoX i^aXev 6 Kad'qp^vo^ iirl rfj^ ve^eKri^ to Bpeiravov 
avToi; eirc rrfv yrjp, Kai euepKrutf ri yt), 

"Kal aXXo9 ayyeko^ i^Xdev i/c tov poov tov iv t^ 
ovpav^, 1^0)1/ Koi ai;T09 Bpirravov of v. **Kal a\Xo9 
ayy€\o<: i^Xdev ix tov ffvcuujTrjplov, exjoav i^vaiav 
iirl TOV TTvpo'i' /cal iifxovrja-ev ^vfi fieydXrj t^ lj(pvn 
TO hpeirgvov to o^v, Xeycov, Tlefiylrov aov to hpeiravov to 
of i5, KoX Tpvyrjaov tou9 ^oTpva^ ttj^ dfjLTreXov t^9 7^9, 
OTt 7]Kfut<rav ai a'Taxf)v\al avTrj<;, ^^koI e^cikev 6 ayyeXo^ 
TO Bpiiravov avTov eh tt/v yffVy koL iTpvyrjcev Trjv afju- 
irekov Tfj<; 779, Koi IfiaXev €49 Ttjv Xr)vov tov Ovfiov tov 
0€ov TOV fieyav. ^/cai iiraTijOr) 17 \r)v6<: i^(o0ev t% 
7roX€(»9, KoX i^\0€v alfia ifc t^9 \r)vov d'xpi' twv 
^aXivwv T&v LTnrcJv, diro aTaZUov ;^t\tft)i' i^aKoaltov. 

15 ^Kal elBov dWo arifielov iv t£ ovpav£ fjuiya 
KoX davfiaoTov, 0776X0^9 eirTa, e^ovTa^ Tfkrjyd^ hrrd 
Ta9 ia'xaTafiy otl iv avTai^ iTeXiaOr) 6 dvfjLO^ tov deov. 
'^Kai elBov w ddXaaaav vaXivrjv fiefMiyfiivrjv irvpi, koi 
T0U9 vLicwvTa<; ix tov dr^piov KaX ix t^9 €Ik6vo<; avTov 
Kal iK TOV dpoOfiov tov ovofuiTo^ avTov, e<rr(5Ta9 iirl 
Trjv ddXatraav Trjv vaXivrjv, l^oi/Ta? Ktddpa^ tov deov. 
^KoX aBovaiv Trjv f^Brjv Mcovaico^; tov BovXov tov deov, 
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Kol rrjv mZrjv rod apviov, Xeryovre^, 'MeyaXa koX dav- 
fuurra ra cfyya aov, /cvpte 6 ^€09 o vavro/cpdreop • SUaiai 
KoX aXrjOival ai oSol aov, 6 fiaaiXeif^ rdSv idv&v, *tI<; ov 
^Tf (l>ofir}0r), Kvpte, Kal Bo^dcret t6 Svofid aov ; oti fiopo^ 
oau)^' on irdvra rd eOvri rj^ovauVy koI Trpoafcvinjaovaiv 
ipciinop aov* on rd SoKaidfuiTd aov i^vepdOrjaav, 

^T^al fjuerd ravra elSoVj Kal rfvoirfq 6 vao^ rrj^ 
aKfjv^<; Tov fiaprvpiov iv T<p ovpav^* ^koX i^XOov oi 
kirrd dyyeXot oi i^ovre^ rd^ errrd irXrffd^ €k tov vaov, 
cpBeBvfievoi Xivov Kadapov XafiirpoVy Kal irepie^cDaiiA- 
vol nrepl rd an^Or} fcJj/a? 'xpvad<;. '^ koX ^v ifc rmv rea- 
adpcDV ^<^(ov iScofcev Toh iirrd dyyeXot^ ewrd <f)vd\a<; 
j^vaa^, y€fJLOvaa<i tov 0vfiov tov 6eov tov {cSj/to? eh 
TOU9 al&va^ T&v aldpcov. ^tcaX iycfilaOrf 6 va6<i Kairvov 
etc T^9 So^9 TOV Oeovy KoX €K T^9 hwdfiecD^ avTOV' fcal 
ovBel^ ihvvaTo eiaeXdelv €^9 tov vaov, a/xp^ TcXeadtSaiv 
ai eirrd irX/rfyai twv eTrrd dr/yiXayv, 

16 ^Kal TjKOvaa (fxovfj^; fjLeydXq^; in tov vaov, Xe- 
yovari^ Tol'i iwTa d/fyiXoif;, 'TwdycTC xal iK^^aTe Ta^ 
eirrd ^^aXa? tov Ovfiov tov 0€ov eh t^v yrjv. 'Kal 
dirffKBev 6 irpoiTo^;, Kal €^€j(€€v ttjv <f>ui\r}v avTov eh 
TTJv yrjv Kal iyeveTO €\ko^ KaK^v Kal irovqpov eirl tov^ 
dvdpcoTTOv^ Toif^ e^ovTa^; to 'xdpayfia tov 0r}plov, Kal 
Toiff; irpoaKVVOvvTa^ Trj ecKovi, avTov. ^Kal o SevTepo^ 
i^e)(e€V TTJv <f)td\r}v avTOV el^ ttjv OdXa^raav • Kal eyeveTo 
alfia 0)9 v€Kpov, Kal irdaa '^v'xrj fa)^9 diredavev, Ta iv 
TTj daXdaarj. *Kal 6 rptro? i^ej(€ev ttjv (fyLokrfv avTov 
649 T0U9 TroTafJbov<; Kal Ta9 'rrrjyd<: t&v vBdrayv Kal 
eyevero alfia. ^Kal rjKovaa tov d/yyeXov TtSv vBdTcoVy 
XeyovTO^y ALKaio<; el, 6 wv Kal 6 fjv, o oaLo<;, oti TavTa 
CKpiva^' ^OTt alfia dyioyv Kal 7rpo(f>ijTQ)v i^e'yeav, Kal 
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alfia avTol<; eScofca^ irelv a^ioi ela-tv, ^fcal rjKOVO'a 
Tov 0v<nao"n]pLov Xeyoi'T09, Nat, KvpLc 6 Oeo^ 6 iravro- 
KpuTcop, aXrjdival Koi BUcuat ai KpUr€L<; aov. ^Kal 6 
T€TapTO<; €^€^€€V TTjv <l>idXrjv avTOV cttI tov VfXiov • KoX . 
iB60rf avrS Kav^JLariaaL tov<; dv0pd)irov<: iv irvpl* ^fcal 
iKavfiariaOrjaap oi avOptoiroL /cavfia fiiyay kol ipKaa^- 
fiTjaav TO ovofia rod deov tov e^oz/T09 rrfv i^ova-lav iirl 
tA? 7r\7jyd<i ravra^;, kol ov fjuerevorja-av Sovvat avTw ho^av. 
***Kal o 7r€/i7rT09 i^ix^cv rffv <f>LaXr}v avrov iwl top 
0p6vov TOV 0r}pu)v fcal iyevero rj ^aaiKeLa avTov ic/co' 
Tcofiivr), fcal ifjbaa&vTo tol^^ yXdcaa^ avT&v ifc tov ttovov, 
^^Kol i/3\aa<fyijfjLr)(rav top 0€ov tov ovpavov ix t£v itovcdv 
avTwv Koi ifc t&v €\k£v ovtSv, fcal ov fierev&qaav €k 
Twp Ipycov aifT&v. **Kal 6 €icto<; i^e^^ev Ttjv <f>LdXr)P 
avTov iirl TOV iroTa/JLov tov fieyav [tov] Rv<f)pdTr)v xal 
i^r)pdv0r) to vBcop avTOv, Xva €TOifiaa'0y tj oho^ t<Sv 
^aatXiayv t&v diro dvaToXrj^; rfXiov, ^^koX elhov i/c tov 
cTTOfiaTOf; TOV hpdtcovTo<iy KaX i/c tov aTOfiaTo^; tov 0r)piov, 
Kal eK TOV cTOfiaTOf; tov '^evBorrpo^rjToVy irvevfuiTa Tpia 
dKoBapTa G)? ^dTpa^pt' ^*€lalv ycLp irvevfMaTa haifiovUov 
iroLovvTa arjfieta, a eKiropeveraL eirX tov? ^aa-Ckelf; t^9 
oiKov/JL€vr)<; oXr)<;, avvayayelv avToif<: eh tov irSXcfiov ttj^ 
Tjfiepa^ T7j^ fieydXrjf; tov 0€Ov tov 7rairroKpdTopo<;. *"'ISov 
epxo/Mic (09 k^Jtttij^;, fiaKdpio^ 6 ypr)yopojv, Kal Trjpoov 
TCL IfidTva avTov, Xva firj yvfwos TrepnraTj), koi pXeTrtocriv 
TTjv do'XVf^^^^V^ avTov, *®Kal a-vvrfywyev avToif<; eh 
TOV Toirov TOV /caXovfievov ^ISi/SpaioTl ' ApfiayeBdv, "Kal 
o €l3Bofio<; i^€X€€v TTjv <l>LdXrjv avTov €7rl tov dipa' xal 
i^X0€v (fyayvrj iieydXr} iK tov vaov, diro tov 0p6vov, 
Xeyova-a, Teyovev. ^^xal iyivovTo doTpairaX koX (fxjoval 
Kal ^povTaLy Kal aeia-fio^ iyevcTo fUya^y olo^; ovk iyevero 
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d<f> ov avdpcDTTO^ €y€P€To iirl 7^9 7^9, TrfKcKovTo^ aeLa-fio^; 
ovTCD fier/a^. ^^koI iyivero rj ttoX*? tj fieydXrj eh rpla fieprj^ 
Koi ai 7ro\€i^ toov iOvtSv errea-av. /cal 3aj3vXa}v rj fieydXr) 
ifipija-ffrf evwiriov rov Oeov, Bovvai avr^ to irorripiov rov 
otvov TOvOvfiov T^9 opyrjf; avTov. ^fcal iraaa vrjao^ €<f>vy€P, 
Kot opTf ov)^ €vp€0r)a'av, ^koI yoKal^a fierfoKri cS? raXav- 
TUila fcara^aivei Sk tov ovpavov iirl rov^i dvOpdirov^;. 
Kal ifiXaa-ifyijfirjaav oi avOpmiroi rov Oeov, ifc t^9 7rXrjy7)(; 
T^9 YaXafiy?* otv fjkeydXrj iarXv 17 TrXrjyt} avrf}^ a'<f>6hpa. 
17 *Kal fjXdev el? eK r&v kirrd dyyiXcov rwv 
expvrmv rd^ eirrd <f>cdXa^y fcal iXdXrjaev fier ifiov, 
XirfCDVy Aevpo, Sei^eo aoi to xpifia t^9 Tropvrff; Tr}<; fieyd- 
X179, T^9 Kadrjfievrj^ hrX t&v vSdrcop t(ov ttoXXSv *fjL€0* 
r}^ €7r6pP€va'av oi ^aatXeh t^9 7^9, koX ifiedvadTjaav 
oi KaroiKOvvre^ rrjv yrjv ix tov otvov t^9 iropveia^ 
avTr}<;. ^koI diTTjveyKiv fi€ €^9 Iprjfiov iv irvevfiaTi* /cal 
elSov yvvatfca KadrjpAvrjv i'rrt drjplop kokkipov, yifiovTa 
ovofjuvra /SXacifyrffiiaf;, expv K€<f>aXd<; ewrd koI xipaTa 
Sexa. ^Kal rj yvvrj fjv Trepi^e^XripAvri irop^vpovv Kal 
KOKKivov, KoX fcex^pvacofiipT) )(pv<rw fcal XiOtp Tifxltp ical 
fiapyapLTat<;, expvaa iroTtjpiov ')(pvcrovv iv t§ X^V^ 
avTtj^y yifiov fiSeXir/fiaTcop /cal Ta d/cd0apTa ttj^ iropveia^ 
avTrj'i, ^fcal iirl to pAToywov avTr)<; ovofia yeypafifiivov, 
^voTTjpiov, Ba/SvXwv ri fieydXrj, ^ M'^VP '^^^ Tropvoov 
Kal TO^v iSBeXir/fidTcov t^9 7^9. ^Kal elSa Trjv yvvalKa 
^dvovaav iK tov ai/juaTo^ t&v dyicDVy Kal ck tov atfuiTo^ 
T(Sv fiapTvp(Dv ^Ir}(rov' Kal eOavfiaa-ay lBa>v avTtjPy Oavfia 
fi&^a, '^ Kal elirev fioi 6 dyjeXo^, Atart i0avfiaa-a<; ; 
iyci aoL ipw to fivcTr/pLOv t^9 yvvaiKO^i, xal tov Orjpiov 
TOV jSaaTd^ovTO^ aifTrjVy tov €')(pvTo<; Ta9 km-d K€<f>aXd^ 
Kal Ta BiKd K€paTa, 
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®To 07jpiov o eiBe^ ffv, koI ovk ecrrip, koI fieWei 
ava^aiveLv ifc rr}^ dfivaaov, teal ek cnrdXecav inrdyevv 
Kol Oavfidaovrai oi KarovKovvre^ iirl Trj<; y7j<i, wp ov 
yeypairrai to ovofia iirl to jSi/Sklov Tr}<; ^odt}^ diro 'Kwra- 
^o\f)^ Koafiov, pKerr6vT(ov to drjpiov, OTt tjv, fcal ovk 
ecTtz/, Kol irapeoTai, ^cSSe o 1/01)9 o e%ci)J/ <T0<l>iav, al 
CTTTa K€<f>aXal hrrd oprj elaivy ottov tj yvvrj KoJd'qTaL hr 
avT&v. ^^KaX fiaaiXei<i kirrd eiaiv oi irevTe eirea'ap, 
6 el? eaTiP, 6 aXXo^ ovirco rfKOep' koX 'inap eXOrj, oXiyop 
avTOP hel fjueipai. ^^/cal to Orjpiop S rjp, xal ovk eaTtv, 
KOL avTOs 07S009 ia-TCP, tcaX ck t(Sp eirTa ia-Tip, xal el^ 
dirwKeiap vwdyeL ^^kol ra Bixa KcpaTa & cZSe?, Sixa 
ficuTiKel^ eialp, olVti/e? fiaatXeiap ovTrco eXafiop, dXKd 
i^ovaiop cJ? fiaaiXeU p^lap Spap Xafi/Sapovtrtp fierd tov 
Orjpiov, ^^ovTov fiUiP yp(!)fi7)p e'xpva-ip, /cal Trjp Bvpafiip 
Koi i^ovaiap out&p t& 07)pUp BcSoaaip. ^^ovtoc fieTa 
TOV appvov iroXefirjaovaiPy fcal to dppiop pcK'^cet avTov^, 
OTi KvpLO'i Kvpicop itTTiP KoX fiaatXcv^ ^aaiXicop' kol oi 
fier avTov, K\r)Tol kol i/cKeKTol xal irta-ToL 

"Kal X€7€t fiOL, Ta vhaTa d eZSe?, ov ri iroppvi koOtj- 
Tai, Xaol Koi 6')(\,ot eiaiv, kol cOptj teal yXwaaai. ^^koX 
Ta ZeKa xipaTa d fZSe?, fcal to drjplop, oJfTot fiiaijaovavp 

Trjp TTOpPffP, KOl 7]p7)flQ)/JL€PfJP WOUJO-OVCtP aVT^P Kcd 

yvfipTjp, Kol Td(; adptca^ avTf}<; <f)dryopTav, xal avTrjp 
KUTaKavaova-ip ip irvpi' "6 yap 5eo9 cSookcp €t9 to? 
KapBla<; outcSp 'rroirjaav ttjp ypwfirjp avroi), fcal iroLrjaaL 
fiiap ypwp/qpy Kal Sovpat Trjp ^a^Ckeiap avToop r^ 0r}pl<p, 
d')(pi> TekeadritropTaL oi \6yoi tov 0€ov. ^*Kal 17 yvp^ 
fjp eZSe?, ioTLP Tj iroTu^ ^ fi&ydXr), rj e)(pvaa fiaaiXeiap 
€7rl T(Sp ^aaCKetop t^9 yfj<i. 

18 * Mera Taxna elSop aXXoi* ayyeXop KaTa/SaipopTa 
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e^ Tov ovpavovy i'/pma i^ovalav fi€yaKr)V' kol rf yr) 
iifHOTLo-ffrf itc r^? 80^179 avrov* '/cal iKpa^ev ev Icxvpa 
<l><ov^, XiyoDP, "Em'eaevy eireaev ^afivXwv rf fjLeyaXr), koX 
iy€P€TO KaroiKrirrjpiov haifiovUoVy kol <j>v\aK'^ iravro^ 
wvevfiOTO^ cLKaddproVy koX <f>v\atcrj iravri^ opveov dxa- 
daprov KoX fJL€fiuTr)fi€vov, ^'6tv ix tov otvov rod Ovfiov 
Tfj^ iropveia^ avrrjf; irkirtoicav irdvra rci eOvrf, koI ol 
ficurCK€l<; Trj<; yrj<i fier avrrj^ hropvevaav, fcal oi ep/rropoc 
T^9 7^9 ifc T^9 Svpdfi€a><; tov crpijvov^ avrff^: iirXov- 
Tff<Tav. 

^Kal 7]Kovaa aWr}v (fxovi^v ix tov ovpapov, Xiyovaav, 
*E^€X0aT€ ef avrfff; 6 \ao9 /^v, ICva firf o'vvKOtvtDvrja'qTe 
Ta?9 dfiaprlcu^ ai;T^9, icaX eK t£v TrXrjySv avrrj^; iva 
fji,fj \dfirjT€* "2x4 iKoWTjOrja-av avrrj^ ai dfiapriai dxpt' 
TOV ovpavov, kclL ifivrjfiopeva'ev 6 Oeo^ Ta dSifcr/fiara 
ai/T^9. *a7roSoT€ avT^ 0)9 /cal avTrj aTreBcoKev, fcal Bi- 
7r\ciaaT€ Ta SiirXd xaTa Ta Ipya avrfj^:' iv t^ iroTi^pltp 
^ ifcipa^ev, KepdaaTe avT^ SittXovv '8<ra iho^aaev 
avTTJv Kal io'Tpr^vLaaeVy tocovtov Botc avT^ jSaaavicfjuov 
fcal Trevdo<;, ^tl iv vp KapSia avTtj^ \eyec Ztc K.d6r)/jLac 
/Saa'iXca-a'a, Kal XVP^ ^^^ elfii, Kal irevOo^ ov p/fj Xhto. 
®Sta TovTo iv fica rjp^epa ^^ovaiv al irXrjyal ai;T^9, 
ddvaTo<; koX irevdo^; Kal \ip,6<;' Kal iv irvpl KaTaKav- 
drjaerai* Uti i(Tj(vp6<: Kvpio^ 6 ^eo9 KpLva^ avnjv, 
*Kal KXavaovaiv Kal KoyjrovTat iir avTtjv ol iSa^rtXei^; 
T^9 7^9, ol /tier' avTrj<; iropveva-avxef; Kal (rrprjvidaavT€<;, 
&Tav pKeiraxriv t6v Kairvov T179 TTvpclxrea)*; avTrj<:, ^^diro 
fuiKpodev €<m7/coT69 Bid t6v <f)6/3ov tov jSaaavi^p^ov 
ai5T^9, Xe70z/T€9, OiJat, oval, rj iroKi^ rf fieydXrj Ba^vXwj/, 
77 7roXt9 ^ ^^X^P^> ^''"* A^*? ^P9 ffXdaf rf Kplac^ aov, 
**Kal ol ep/iropoL T179 7^9 KXaiovaiv Kal irevdova-iv iir 
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avTfjv, (in rov ^yofiov avr&v ovheX^; dyopa^ei ov/ceri* 
^^yofiov ypvaov, koI dpyvpoVj Kal \idov rifiuov, koI 
fiapyapirSv, Kal fiva-aivov, koI wop<l>vpa<;, xal cipiKov, 
Kal kokkIvov Kal irav ^vKov Ovlvov, Kal irav <tk€VO^ 
eke<f>dvrLVOVy Kal irav CKevo^ ck ^vXov TtfiicoraTov, Kal 
XoXkov, Kal (TtSrjpov, Kal fiapfidpov^ ^^Kal KivvdfMOfJLOV, 
Kal dficofioVy Kal Ovfiodfiaraj Kal fivpov, Kal Xl^avoVy 
Kal olvoVy Kal e\au}v, Kal cefMiBaXtv, koI avrov, Kal 
KTTjvT), Kal irpofiaray Kal hnrcoVy Kal peBoov, Kal acofid- 
rcDV, Kal yjrvj(a^ dvOpwiroav. ^*/cat tj oTrdpa aov t^9 
i*m6vfiLa<; t^9 "^^XO^ dirrjXOev dm-o aov, koI irdvra 
rd Xiirapd Kal rd Xap/irpd dirtokero diro aov, KaX 
ovK€Ti ov fjurj avrd evpTjaovacv, "Ot efiiropoL tovt(ou 
oi ifKovrrjcravTe^ dir avT^<;, diro fUiKpoOev OTrjaov^ 
rat Bid TOP <f)6^ov rov ^aa-avia-fMov avrrj^i, K\aiovT€<; Kal 
irevdovvre^y ^^Xiyovre^, Ovai, oval, rj ir6XL<; rj fieydXrf, jj 
irepifielSXrffiijnj ^vaacvov koI 7rop<l>vpovv Kal kokklvov, 
Kal K€j(pvaa}fjbepr) iv ')(^pva& Kal Xidtp rifiUp Kal fiap- 
yapirrf Uti fiia &pa rjprjficidr) 6 roaovro^ irXovro^. 
^^Kai 7ra9 Kv^epvrjrif)^, Kal ird^ 6 iirl tottou irXetov, Kal 
vavTaiy Kal iaov rrjv OdXaaaav ipyd^ovrai, diro /ul- 
KpoOev ecrrrfaav, ^^Kal cKpa^ov, ySXeTToi/re? top Kairvov 
T^9 TTvpoia-eo)^ avTr}<;, Xeyovr€^, Tt9 ofioia rfj ttoXcl ry 
fieydXj}; **Kal e^aXov xovv iirl Td<; Ke<f)aXd<; avrwv, 
Kal CKpa^op KXaiovT€<; Kal irevdovvre^;, Xeyovre^y Oval, 
ovai, rj itoXl^; rj fieydXr), iv y iTrXovrrjaap irdvTe^ oi 
e^ovre^ rd irXola iv ry daXdaa-y iK rtjs rvfiiSrrjro^ 
avTTJfiy '6Tb Ilia a>pa rjprifiwBrj. ^^v^paivov iir avTy, 
ovpave, Kal oi &yioi Kal oi dirocTToXoi Kal oi *n'po<j>r)Tai, 

StI €KplV€V 6 ^€09 TO Kpifia VfJLCOV cf aVTTJi;. 

**Kal "Ijpev el? ayy€Xo<; la-y(yp6<; XiSov w fivXov 
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fierfav, icaX effaXep eh rrjv 0a\a<r<rav, XeyG)i/, OStg)? 
op/MTffiaTV /SXTjOija-erai Ba/SuXcoi/ ^ fieydXrf ir6\v<:, koX ov 
fiff evpefff) €Ti, **/cal (fxovrj KiOaptph&v teal fiovaiKwv /cal 
avXrjTwv xal aaXinaT&v ov firj d/covaff^ iv col eri, koX 
irds t€'xvIti]<: Trda-rj^ Te'xyv^ ov firj evpeff'p iv aol ftrt, koX 
^<ovrj fwkov ov firj aKovady iv aoX In, ^/cal <^e39 Xi/^oi; 
ov pjj <f>dv7f iv <rol en, Koi (fxovrj vvp^Lov Koi vvp^tfyq^ ov 
fifj oKovaOrj iv aol en • '6ti ol ep/iropoL aov fjaav oi fjbeyi- 
CTave^ T7J<; yr}<:, on iv rf) <f>apfiaKL(f aov iirkavi^ffrjaav 
irdvra rd effvrj. ^*Kal iv avrfj atfia irpoffyrjToiv xdi 
df/ia)v €vp€0rjf koX irdvrmv r£v iaifxiyfiivcDV iirl T7}<; 

19 ^Mera ravra r]Kov<ra »? ^vrjv fieydXrjv o'xXov 
iroWov iv t£ ovpavS, XeyovrcDV, *AWrj\ovia' 77 aayr'qpla 
KoX 7] Bo^a Kal 7j Svvap,i^ tov Oeov rjixmv* *'6n dXrjOival 
KoX BUaiai al Kpia€L<; avrov* '6n e/cpvvev rrjv iropvrjv 
rrjv fJLeydXrjv, tjti^ €(f>6€ip€V ttjv yrjv iv rfj iropveia avTrj<:, 
Kal i^eBifcrjaev to atfia r&v iovX<ov avTov ifc %€A/oo9 
avTr}^. 'Kal hevrepov €Lpr)Kav, ^AXXrjXovia' Kal 6 Kairvof; 
avTTJf; dva^aiveL eh roi)? al&va<; r&v alwvcov. *Kal 
eireaav oi irpeafivrepoi, oi elKoac riaaape^, Kal rd 
Teaaepa fcSa, Kal irpoaeKivqaav tw dew rw Ka0i]/j,€v<p 
iirl T^ 0p6v<p, XeyovT€<;, ^A/juijv dXXijXovia, 'Kai 
ifxojf^ iK TOV Opovov i^X0eVy Xer^ovaa, AiveiTe r^ ^e^ 
rjfjL&v, TravTe<i ol BovXoi avTov, [KaV\ oi ^o^ovfievoc 
avToVy 01 fiiKpol Kal oi /jueydXoc, *Kal fjKovaa C09 <l>(oin/v 
o^Xov iroXXov, Kal cJ? (fxov^v vSdTcov iroXXcov, Kal C09 
(fxovrjv PpovT&v layyp&Vy XeyovTcov, ^AXXrjXovia' '&n 
i/SaaiXeva-ev Kvpio^ 6 6e6<: i^fiwv 6 iravTOKpaTODp, ^^at- 
poDfiev Kal dyaXXi,(Ofji€v, Kal S&fjuev Ttjv So^av avTw* ^ti 
fjXOev 6 ydfw^ tov dpviov, Kal rj yvvrj avTov rfToLfiaaev 
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iavTTjv. ^Kal iSoOrj avrrj Xva irepc^dXrjrai fivaaipov 
Xafiirpbv KaOapov to yap fiva-atvov rd SiKaidftaTarSv 
arfi(ov iariv, 

®Kal Xeyct /iot, Tpd'^ov^ MaKapcot oi eU ro helirvov 
Tov ydp.ov Tov dpviov /ceKXrjfjiivoi, Kal Xeyec fjLoi, 
OStoi ol XoyoL d\rf0ivol tov Oeov elaiv. *°Kal eTreca 
ipuTrpoadev toSv ttoBwv ovtov irpoa/cvvrjaac avT^' Kal 
Xeyei fjuot/^Opa p/q* avvhovKo^ aov elpX koX t£v dSeX- 
if>wv aov, T(Sv i'XpvToyv tt^v fiapTVpiav ^Irjaov' t^ 0€^ 
irpoaKvvqaov' rj ydp p^pTvpia ^Irfaov iarlv Td irvevp^i 
TTJ^ Trpo<fyriTeia<i, 

**Kal eliov tov ovpavov r]V€<pyp,€vov, Kal ISoif tnTiro^ 
XevKo^, Kal 6 KoSrjpsvo^ iir avTov, KaXovp^vo^ irurro^ 
Kal dXi]0iv6<;j Kal iv ScKaioavvy Kpivev Kal iroXep^ei* 
"0/ §€ o(l>6aXp.ol avTov <f)Xd^ irvpo^, Kal iirl Trjv K€<^>dXrjv 
avTov BcaBijpMTa woXXd' e'^oov 6vopu yeypap^pAvov o 
oviels olZev el p,rj avTo^* ^^Kal 7r€pi^€fiXf)pAvo<; ipATiov 
^e^ap^pAvov aXpuTL ' Kal K€KXrjTai to ovop,a avTov, 'O 
A0709 TOV &€ov. "Kat Td a-TpaTcvp^iTa iv to3 ovpav^ 
fiKoXovd€L avT^ i<^ L'mroi<; XevKol^, ivSeSvpAvoi /Svo-- 
a LVOV XevKov Kal KaOapov. **/cal e#c tov aTopuTo^ avrov 
iKiropeverai pop^aia o^ela, Xva iv avT^ Trarofi; tA edvrj ' 
Kal avTO^ irocpiavel avTOv^ iv pdfiBtp CLBrjpa' Kal avTo^ 
iraTcl TTJv Xrjvov tov olvov tov Ovpov t^9 opyrj^ tov deov 
TOV iravTOKpaTopo*;, ^^Kal ep^et iirl to Ip^aTiov Kal iirl tov 
prjpov avTov 8vop>a yeypap^pAvov, BcuriXev^ ^a^rCXimv 
Kal Kvpio<; KvpUov, "Kat elBov eva ayyeXov kaT&Ta iv 
T& riXitp' Kal cKpa^ev ifxovy p^dXy, Xeytov TraaLv T049 
6pv€oi<: TO?? ireropAvoi,^ iv pLeaovpavrfp/iTt,, Aevre, aw- 
d'x07jT€ et<? TO hehrvov to p^kya tov Oeov, ^^iva (l>dyr)T€ 
adpKa^ ^aacXieov, Kal adpKa^ ')(iXvdp')(ja)Vf Kal aapxa^ 
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iayvp^Vy ^^^ (rdpKa^: Xmrcav koX t&v Kadrjfievmv iir 
avTtSv, KoX aapKa^ vavroDVy iXevOepcov re fcal SovXcoVy 
Kal pLLKpwv Koi /ieyaXcDj/. ^*Kat elhov to OrjpioVy koL 
TOV9 ^aatXeh rrj^ 7^9, ical ra a-rparevpLara avrwv 
avvrjypAva iroirjo'av tov iroXefiov p^ra rov Ka0rjp,€POV 
iirl TOV iTTirov, kol pLerd tov arpaTevpiaTO^ avTov. "/tat 
iiruurOr) to Orjpiov, koI puer avTOV 6 '>^evho'irpo<f>riTr}<; 6 
TTOttjaa^ Tci <rrfp,€ia evoiiriov avTov, iv oh iifKavqaev 
TOi)? \a^6vTa<; to ')(apa^p,a tov OrjpioVy Kal TOv<i irpoa- 
KWovvTa<: Ty gIkovl avTov* fcSj/re? i^ijOrja-av oi Svo ek 
TTjv Xipivrjv TOV irvpo^i t^9 KaiopLevTj^ ev Oeitp. '^^koX ol 
XotTTol direicrdvd'qaav iv Trj popx^aia tov KaOrjpAvov iin 
TOV XmroVy rp i^ekOovaji ck tov air6paTo<i avTov' Kal 
irdma tcl opvea i')(ppTda'0r)a'ap iK t&v aapK&v avT&v. 

20 ^Kal elhov dyyeXov KaTa^aivovTa gk tov ov- 
pavoVy e^ovTa Ttjv kXcIv t^9 a^vaaoVy Kal akvaiv 
pLeydXrjv iirl ttjv X^V^ avTov. '/cat iKpaTrjaev tov 
SpaKovTa, 6 c(<^t9 6 dp')(alo<;y 89 iaTiv Sid^oXo<s Kal 6 
XaTavd^y Kal cBrjaev avTov ^tXta ertfy ^koI e^aXev 
avTov eh ttjv a^vaaoVy Kal eKXeiaev Kal e<r<f>pd^La€v 
iirdvo) avTov, iva purj irXavija-jf cti to. eOvr), dxpi' Te- 
Xea-fffj ra ;^t\ta er^y' perd TavTa Bel avTov XvOrjvai 
pLLKpov ^/ooroj/. *Kat elhov 6p6vov^y Kal eKdOvaav eir 
avTOv<;y Kal Kplpua eSofftf avToh* Kal Ta9 '^v^a9 t(3j/ 
ireireXeKLapevcDV hid tyjv p,apTvpLav ^Itfaov, koI Bid tov 
Xoyov TOV deoVy Kal oXTive^ ov irpoa-eKVvqo'av to drjpiov, 
ovSe TTjv eiK6va avTOVy Kal ovk tXa^ov to x^par/pa iirl 
TO pueTODirov Kal eirl ttjv ^et/aa avT&v' Kal e^rfaaVy Kal 
e^a^rLXevaav p^Td tov ^piaTov x^Xia err}. *Ot Xoiirol 
T&v veKp&v OVK e^rjcav d^pi' TeXeaOfj Ta x^Xta ctt), 
avTTf rf avdoTaaL^ rf irpcoTrj, ^puaKapio*; Kal ayio<i 6 

REVELATION C 
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€^{t)V fi€po9 iv T^ dvaarda-ei r^ irpciTp' iirl roimov 
6 Bevrepo^ Odvaro^ ovfc e^^et i^ovaiav, dWd eaovrai 
Upel^i Tov Oeov koX tov l^piaroVf koX jScuriXevaovacv 
fju€T avTov rd 'x^iXuL errj. 

^Kal irav reKeadfj rd 'X^iXca errj, XvOija-erai 6 
^aravd^ etc rrj^ <f>v7^Ji/crj^ avroVy ^/cal i^ekevaerai irKa- 
vrjaac rd €0vrj rd iv Tai<; Tea-aapaLV yoDviaK; rr}^ yr}^, 
TOV Twy KoX [toi/] Ma7co7, avvaycuyelv avTov^ el^ tov 
irokefioVy cJi/ o dpiOfio^ avTwv ci? ^ a/xfio^ t^9 OaKdciTfj^y 
^Koi dvi^ffaav iirl to ttXAto^ t^9 7^9, fcal ifcvKXaxrav 
Ttfv irapefJL^oXrjv twv dryioDv, Kal ttjv iroXiv Trjv fiyairr}- 
fievrjv' teal xaTi^r) irvp diro tov Oeov ix tov ovpavov, 
Kol KaT€<l>ay€v avTov<;' ^^/cal 6 Bvd^oXo^ 6 irXavwv 
avToif^ ijSXyOrj eh ttjv Xifivrfv tov irvpo^ Kal Oelov, oirov 
Kal TO drjpiov Kal 6 yfrevBo'7rpo<f>i]Trf^' Kal ^aaavurOij^ 
aoviav i^fiepa^ koI vvkt6<; et9 toi)9 al&va^ twv aiwv(ov, 

" Kai elhov Opovov fxeyav XevKOV, xal tov KaOrjfUvov 
iir avToVy ol dwo tov irpoaciirov l<f>vyev ^ yrj Kal 6 
ovpavov, Kol T07ro9 ovx evpeOrj avToi^, ^*Kal elSov 
Toi)9 veKpov^i T0i)9 fieydXov^i Kal tov<; fiiKpov^;, eoTooTa^ 
evdiTLov TOV Opovov, Kal fii^ia '^vol')(0rjaav' xal dXXo 
^L^Xiov '^voixOrj* 2 icTiv Ttj^ f®^?* f^ol eKpiOrjaav oi 
veKpol €K Toiv yey pafifjuevfov iv toU fiifiXioc^, KaTd Td 
epya airrmv. ^^Kal ehaoKev ri ddXaaaa toi)9 veKpov^ tov^ 
iv avT'p, Kal 6 OdvaTO^ Kal 6 ^S^9 eScoKav tov^ veKpov<; 
701)9 iv avTol^' Kal iKplOrja-av ^KaaTO^ KaTd Td epya 
avTmv, ^^Kal 6 ddvaTO^ Kal 6 ^Srj^ i/SXijOrfaav eh Tqv 
Xifivqv TOV TTVpo^' oSto^ 6 6dvaTo<; 6 BevTepo^ ioriv, 17 
Xlfivrj TOV TTvpo^, ^^Kal el Tt9 ov^ evpeOtf iv tj) fii^tp 
T^9 f(a)^9 yey pa/jLfievo^y i^XijOtf eh Ttjv XLfwrjv tov irvpo^, 

21 ^Kal elSop ovpav6v Katvov Kal yrjv KaivijV 
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o 7^p TTpo^TO^ ovpavo^ Kal rf irpwTq yrj dirrjXOav, koX y 
daKaaa-a ovk eariv eri. *Kal rrjv iroXiv rrjv ayiav, 
'lepovaaXrjfi fcaivtjv, etSov Kara^aivovaav ix tov ov- 
pavov dirh tov deov, i^TocfiaapLevrjv ©9 vvfKJnjp KeKocfj/rj- 
jubivrjv Tft) dvSpl avTf}<;, ^Kal TjKova-a (fxovrj^ p>eyaXr}^ ifc 
TOV ov pavov, Xeyovarf^;, 'IS01) 17 <rKrfvrj tov Oeov fjuerd t(3v 
dvdpdm'mv, Kal a-Krfvoia-ei fjuer avToiv Kal ovtoI \a>ol 
avTov eaovraiy Kal avTO^ 6 Oeo^i ItrTac fier avTwv, *Kal 
i^aXeiylrec irdv SaKpvov iK t(ov 6(l>0aXfi€iv avTwVy Kal 6 
0dvaTO<; ovk eaTav €tl' ovt€ irevOo^y ovre Kpavyij, ovTe 
7r6vo<; OVK eaTat h'l' Srt tcL irp&Ta d'TrrjXOav, *Kat 
etirev 6 KaOijfiepo^ eirl r^ 0p6v(p, 'ISoiJ, Kaivd ttokS 
irdvTa, Kal Xe^et [/*oi], TpdyfroV otl oStol ol Xoyoi 
TTioTol Kal dXrfOvvoi eiciv. ^Kal eliriv /jlol, Tiyovav. 
iyd el/Jbi, to aX<f>a Kal t6 <S, rj dpy^Tj koI t3 t^Xo?. iyw 
T^ SiAlroivTi Sdira} iK tt}<; irrfyr)^ tov vSaTO<; ttj^; ^(otj^ 
Stopedv. 'o vLK&v KXrjpovofitjo'ei TavTa, Kal ^aofiai avT& 
^€09, Kal avTo^i eoTai, fioc vlo^, ^Toi<; Be SeiXot<; Kal 
dirUrToi^ Kal i^SeXvy/jb^voc^ Kal <f>ov€V<rcv Kal iropvoi^ 
Ka\ ^apfuiKOC^ Kal elBcolXoXaTpat^;, Kal 'jraaiv toU yjrev- 
Siacv, TO fi€po<; avT&v iv t§ Xlfjuvrj Ty Katofievp irvpl Kal 
deicp, i ioTLV 6 0dvaTo<; 6 hevTCpo^, 

*Kal ifXOev eh €k t&v eTrrd dyyiXcov twv iy^pvToyp 
TO? CTTTa <l>tdXa^ t<Sv ycfiovTODv t&v eirTo. irXrjyciv t&v 
ia'^^aTODP, Kal iXaXtjaev /Lter ifiov, Xiya>v, Aevpo, Bei^co 
aoL Trjv vvp.(fyrfv, t^v yvvatKa tov dpviov. ^®Kai dinj' 
veyKcv fie iv TrvevfuiTi iirl 6po^ fiiya Kal v^JrrfXov, Kal 
iBev^ev fJLOi Trjv iroXtv Trjv d/^lav 'lepova-aXrjfi, KaTa/Sai- 
vovcav iK TOV ovpavov dirb tov Oeov, " e^ovaav Trjv Bo^av 
TOV 0€ov' 6 ifxaaTrjp avTrj<; ofiOLO<; XiOtp TLfiKOTaTtp, dx; 
XiOtp ld<rmBi fcpvaTaXXl^ovTf ^^e^ovaa T€l')(p^ fiiya 

c2 
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Kal inJtrfXoVf exovaa irvKwva^ SciScKa, Kal iwl toT<; 
irvKda-LV dyyeXov^ SwSetca, xal ovofiaTa iircjeypafjL" 
fievUf a ioTiv r&v SoiSexa i^vKwv vi&v ^laparjX, 
^airo dvaroKfj^i 7rv\(Sve<; rpeh' Koi diro fioppa irv- 
X£ve^ rpel^' tcaX diro votov irvK&ve^ rpei^;' fcal nir^ 
hvapL&v irvKcive^ r/oe??. ^*Kal to rel^o^ r^? iroXeox; 
1^0)1/ 0€p.€Xlov^ SdSe/ca, Kal iir avr&v BoiSefca ovofiara 
TcSi/ SdSeKa diroaToXmv rod dpvlov, **'Kai 6 \a\£v 
fjuer ifjLOV el'^ev p^erpov, /cd\ap,ov ^pvaoifVy Xva perprjarj 
rrjv iroXiv, Kal toi)? 7rv\<Sva<: avrrj^;, koX to t€ixo^ 
avrrj^, ^^koI 77 7roXt9 Terpdyeovo^ Kelrac, Kal to prJKO^ 
avrrj^ iaov to TrXaTo?. Kal ipATprfaev Trjv ttoKlv t& 
KaXaptp eirl aTaiUov SdBeKa )(^iXidBa)v' to prJKo<; Kal 
TO 7rX«T09 Kal to vyfro^ avrrj^ taa iaTiv, ^^ Kal ipeTpr)- 
cev TO Tei'xp^ avTrj<; eKaTov TeaaepaKoma Tea-adpoDv 
irqx&Vy p^erpov dvffpoiirov, ioTiv dyyikov. "Kal ^ 
€vh(!>p'qa'i,<; Tov Te/^^ov? avTrj^ laain^' Kal 77 ttoX*? Xpv* 
aiov KoSapoVy ipocov vd\a> Ka0ap^, ^^oi depAXioL tov 
T€LXov^ Trj<i TToXeo)? iravTl \i0<p Tip^ltp KeKoaprjp^voi, 
6 depiXio^ 6 TrptSTo?, ?(QMr7r49* SevTcpo?, a'dTr<f>€ipo<;' 
6 TpiTO^y 'xaXKijBoiv' 6 T€Tapfo9, apapar/So^' ^6 Tre/LtTTTO?, 
aaphovv^' 6 eKTo^y adphvov' 6 I^So/ao9, xpva'6\i6o<;' 6 
SySoo^j ^r]pv\Xo<:' 6 evaTO^, Toird^iov' 6 BeKaTO^y ypvao- 
irpa^o^' 6 €vB€KaTo<iy vukivOo^' 6 ScoSe/caTo^, dpA0v<TTo^, 
^Kal oi hdaieKa irvK&ve^y BtoBcKa papyaplrai' dvd el^ 
eKaaTO^ to^v TrvXdvoDv fjv i^ 6I/09 p^pyapiToV Kal 7} 
TrXaTcEa t^9 ttoXcco?, 'xpvalov KaOapov, C09 va\o^ Siav^ 
7179. "Kal vaov ovk elBov iv avrp' 6 yap Kvpco^ 6 
0€6^ 6 iravTOKpaTddp va6<; amrji; iaTLV, Kal t6 dpviov. 
^Kal ij 7roXt9 ov ;^€tai/ S^^c tov rfKioVy ovhk Trj<: aeXijvr)^, 
Xva ^ivmaiv avTjj' rj yap So^a tov 0€ov €(j>oiTur€v 
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avTtjv, teal 6 Xv;^*/09 avrrj^ to dpvlov, ^KaX Trepiirarrf' 
cova-iv TCL i0vrj 8ia rod ^ft>T09 avrrj^' teal oi ^aaCKelf; 
rrj^ 779 <l>€pova'cv ttjv ho^av avr&v eh avrrjv, ^kov oi 
TTvkcSve^ avT7J<; ov fj^rj KXeiadooaLP '^fiipa^ ' vv^ yap ovk 
ecrai e/cet. ^Kai otaovaiv Trjv io^av koX ttjv rifirjv toov 
eOviv 649 aifTriv, ^ koX ov fifj elaiXdy el^ avTrjv irav 
Kocvov, Koi 6 iroioov ^SeXvyfia xal yfrevSof el firj oi 
yeypafjLfieuoi iv rat ^i^Xitp t^9 f<a)^9 tov dpvlov, 

22 ^Kat eSei^iv fioi irorap^v vharo^ tA>^?> Xafivpov 
ds tcpvaraXKov i/c7rop€v6fi€vov ifc tov Opovov tov Oeov 
/cat TOV dpvlov, ^iv fieatp t^9 7rXaT€ia9 avTtji;. koI tov 
iroTUfiov, hnevOev koi i/celdev, ^v\ov fft)^?, iroiovv /cap- 
irovs BoiScKa, fcaTa firjva exaa-TOv diroBiBov^ tov Kapirov 
avTov' Kal Ta <l>vWa tov ^v\ov 6*9 Oepaireiav t(Zv 
iOvwv. *Kal irav KUTdOefjua ovk eaTai erf xal 6 
Opovov TOV 0€ov /cal TOV dpviov iv avTp eaTai' Kal 
oi Bovkot avTov XaTpevaovaiv avT^' ^ical o-^ovTai to 
irpofTcoirov avTov, Kal to ovofia avTov iirl twv fierdirfov 
aifTwv. ^ kgX vv^ ovk laTai €tc' Kal ovk e^ovaiv ')(pelav 
(fxoTO*; Xv^vov Kal kJxoto*; i^Xlov, Sti KvpLo<; 6 Oeo^ ifxoTiel 
iir avTOv^* Kal ^aaiXevtrovo'Lv €t9 tov^ al(ova<: t£v 
aldvwv, 

®Kal elirev fiot, Ovtoi oi Xoyoi irto'Tol Kal dXrjOvvoi* 
Kal 6 KVplO^ 6 ^609 TOOV TTvevfiaTcov T(3v '7rpo<l>ffT£v 
direaTetXev tov ayyeXov avTov Bet^ai T0t9 BovXoi^ avTOV 
a Bel jevia-Oac iv Ta'x^ei, 'Kal IBov, epxofiat Tayy, 
pALKapio^ 6 Tffpoov 701)9 X0701/9 T^9 irpoffyqTeia^ tov 
^t/3Xiov TOVTov, ^K.dyco leodvvr}^ 6 dKovcov Kal /SXeircov 
TavTa' Kal 8t€ rjKovca Kal e/SXeyIra, eireaa irpoaKwrjaai 
e/jbirpoa-ffev t&v ttoBcov tov dr/yeXov tov B€ikvvovt6<; p.0L 
TavTa, ^Kal Xeyec fioi, *'Opa fjui]' avvBovXo^; <rov el^i, 
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KOki T(Sv aSeXifxSv cov t<Sv 7rpo<f>r)T£v, /cal r&v rrfpovvTfov 

TOV^ X07OU? TOV fiL0\iOV TOVTOV T^ $€& TTpoaKVVTjaOV. 

"Kal X€7et /Ltot, Mi; ai^payiarf^; tov^ Xoyovs T179 irpo^- 
T€Mi9 TOV PipKiov TOVTOV' 6 fcaipo^ yop iyyv^ icTiv, 
*^o dBtKoov dhLKrjaaTto €Tv' kol 6 pvwapd^ pviravdrjrto 
en' Kal 6 SiKaio^: BcKatoa-vprjv woirjo'dTCD eri' teal 6 
&yto<: arfi<UT0riT(o h-L "'ISoi) epxo/ULi Ta')(y, xal 6 
fjLur66<i fjbov /JL€T ifjbovy aTroSovvat €Kd<rT<p (o<; to epyov 
€<ttIv avTov. eyoo to oKipa /cat, to 65, o irpcoTo^ Kal o 
€(rj^aT09, cip')(rj kol t€\o9. 

^^yiaKapLoi oi irXvvovTe^ Td<; (ttoXo/; avTwv, Xva 
eaTUL rf e^bvcria avT&v eirX to ^vXov ttj^ fft>^9, fcaX T0Z9 
TTvXwo'LV ela-iXdcoa-Lv el^ ttjv iroXiv, ** e^co ol fcvv€<; fcal 
oi <f>apfiaKol kol ol iropvoi koX oi ^ovel<; xal oi elBcoXo- 
XaTpai, /cal Trav <f>iXu)V Kal irotwv i^reOSov. 

"'E7CW ^Irjaov<i eirefJL'y^a tov ayyeXov fiov fiaprvpijacLi 
vfiiv TavTa eirl toI^ eKKXtjalai^' iyd elfii 17 pi^a kol to 
yevos AaveiBy 6 darrjp 6 Xap.irpo^ 6 irpcDlvo^, "Kal to 
irvevfia koX ij vvfj,<f>7} Xiyovacv, '*T^p')(pv' koX 6 aKoveov 
elirdTcOy *'Epj^oi;* Kal 6 Bislniv ip')(ead(o' 6 OiXcov Xa/SeToo 
vBcop fcDjJ? BcDpedv, 

^^l^apTvpS iydo iravTi T<p d/covovTt toi)? X6yov<; t^9 
irpo^rjTecd'i tov fii^Xlov tovtov' idv tl<; i'lriOfj inr avTa, 
i7n6i]<r€i 6 060^ iir* avTov Ta9 irXriyd^ ra<; yeypafifieva^ 
iv T^ ^vfiXi<p TovTtp' ^^Kal idv tc<; d<f>€X7j diro t«3i/ 
Xoycov TOV ^L^Xiov Trj<; '7rpo(f>r)T€La<; ravrr)^, a<^€\6i o 
060^ TO fi€po<i avTOV diTO TOV ^vXov T^9 fw^v, /cal ifC 
T7J<i 7roX,€ft)9 T^9 dyia^, t&v yey pa/jufiivcov iv T€p ^L^Ltp 
TovTOt). Aeyei o fiapTvpoov TavTa^ JNat, ep'^ofiac Tayv, 
^Afirjv' epxov, Kvpte ^l7)<rov. 

^^'H %af)i9 ToO Kvpiov Irjaov /leTa iravTCDv, 
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CHAPTER L 

5. dTairwvTi, with KAB^G. dyaTi/jcapTi Text. Beo. with P 1 And. 
Areth. vg. (qui dilexit) arm. 

X4<ravri, with KAG 1 sjr. yet. lat. (cod. flor. et Primas.) arm. 
\o6awTL Text. Beo. with B^ vg. cop. BBth. Areth. 

6. pao-iXf(av Upctt , with K*AG. This reading has the support of 
the Old Latin (regnum nostrum tacerdotes cod. flor.), and the Volgate 
(nostrum regnum sacerdotes am. f n. harl.); both of which however 
read iffjuav (G) before paffiKcLav, instead ot iifias (^B^P) or iifuv (A), 
PaaiXeLay koX lep€it fi<* Primas. ; paaiXeis xal ie/oeis Text. Bee. with P 1 
And. 

8. r6 Hk^ Kal r6 «S. Text Bea adds to this ipxh i^o-^ ^^ot with 
N* 1 vg. cop. 

11. Xr^oiKrt)f S pXlircif . Text. Beo. reads with 1 And?, and (with 
small variants) P 7, as follows: Xeyodinjs iy6 elfu t6 A koX t6 O, 
6 TpQros Kol 6 iaxarot koX 6 p\4T€is, 

18 . 5| Jiotov vl^j with G P An d. Areth. A reads 6fiol(a/jLa vi^. Tisch. 
and WH read 6fJUHov vlbv (WH marg. vUfi) with KB, 1. 

14. XfvKal «s (piov XivKov, <^ x^^* ^^ ^^^ Latin (cod. flor. et 
Primas.), reads velut lana ut nix, 

16. vcirvp<a|Uin|s, so Lach. and WH with AG ; Yet. Lat. (cod. flor. 
Primas. Gyp.) defomace ignea, Tisoh. reads t€tu/)«/aA'v with t^. 
Text. Bee. and WH marg. read TCTvpw/ihoi with 62P. 

16. Kal ix^v. K*. The Old Latin (cod. flor. Primas. Gyp.) read 
Kal (Ixcv ; A omits ix'^^ ^^^ reads ourripes below. 

S((rTO|ios ^{cto. So all Greek MSB.; but the Old Latin (cod. flor. 
Primas. Gyp.) reads utrimque (or utrumque) acutus : possibly d^eia has 
been transferred here from xix. 15, where in many MSS. dla-rofios 
has been carried over from this passage. 

18. Kal 6 t^v. K omits kcU; Primas. omits all three words. If 
6 ^wy was a marginiJ note, it would enter the text at first without koI. 

19. (Ji^XXct, with «• ABjP; dei /xAXetv N*; dei fii\\€t 0: oportet 
vet. lat. vg. 
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Ch. I. 1 — 8. Title and Description of the Bevblation. 

1. 'AiroKtCXv^ifi. English idiom requires the definite article here 
(as with dT6de|(s in Hdt. 1. 1). St Jerome (ad Gal, 1. 11, 12) overstates 
a little when he calls the word dxoKciXu^ts distinctly scriptural. Both 
verb and noun are used by Plato and Plutarch of simple disclosure of 
thought and act; 6.va<pa.(;if(a is the word in literary Greek for the pro- 
clamation of sacred mysteries. iiroKoKi&vrew is first used in the sense 
of "reveal" Am. iii. 7, LXX. oi> /x-J) Troiiiajj mJ/wos b debt 7rpa7/Aa, idiv 
fi^ aroKoKi^xf/y Taidelav vpbs roi/s do6\ovs a&rov rods Trpix/yfyras, 

'Ino-oii XpuTTov, i.e. which He makes; as is explained by the 
words which follow: *' which God gave to Him... and He sent and 
signified it/' &c. It is, however, possible to understand it, as some 
sdiolars do, *'the Bevelation which reveals Jesus Christ." 

V|v l8a»Kcv avTM 6 Oc^s. As the Son is of the Father in His essential 
being, so in His Manhood, both on earth and in glory. He receives from 
the Father all He has or knows. Compare in the Gospel vii. 16, 
especially xvii. 7, 8, also xiv. 10 (which is probably to be understood 
of the Godhead, while almost idl that the Seer says refers to the 
glorified Manhood). 

ToCs SovXois avTov. In xxii. 6 we have the same phrase of the 
servants of God : otherwise here it would be more natural to under- 
stand the servants of Christ: see on kaiiiiavcv dvoffTeiXas, It is a 
peculiarity of this book and the early part of the Acts to use ihis 
word of believers in general: in the Epistles the Apostles use it of 
themselves: it is a misleading refinement to introduce the Engli^ 
distinction of slave and servant: in the East (Luke xv. 17) servants 
bought with a price stood above, not below hirelings. 

& Set. B.V. translates "Even the things which must...," in ap- 
position to dTTOKdXu^tj or ijv, B.V. marg. and A.V. rightiy take the 
words as dependent on del^ai. del "must" as part of a divine purpose, 
of. Matt. xvii. 10, xxvi. 54 ; Luke xxiv. 26, &o. 

Iv Tf&xci. So ver. 8 fin., xxii. 6, 7. Compare on the one hand 
Matt. xxiv. 29, 34, and on the other Hab. ii. 3 ; Luke xviii. 8 ; 2 Pet. 
iii. 8, 9. These last passages suggest that the object of these words 
is to assure us of God^s practical readiness to fulfil His promises, 
rather than to define any limit of time for their actual fulfilment. 

I<rq|uivcv diroirrcCXas may be understood of God, as in xxii. 6 ; or 
of Christ, as in xxii. 16 : the latter reference is here more probable. 
Unless it be certain that the Apocalypse is a homogeneous record of a 
single vision, there is a possibility that the combination of different 
beginnings adds to the difficulties of interpretation. Apart from this 
the sense will be, "He, having received the Bevelation from the Father, 
sent by His angel, and indicated it to His servant John." The angel 
is the same who is mentioned in xvii. 1, c&c., xix. 9, xxi. 9, xxii. 
6, 8, 16. 
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2. 5s l)U4>n$pT|(rcv, i.e. who bears witness in the present work. 
The past tense is used, as constantly in Greek— e.g. in St John's own 
Epistle, I. ii. 14— of the act of a writer which will be past when his 
work comes to be read. The *' witness " John is said to bear is that 
contained in this book — not, as some have imagined, in his Gospel. 

There is, however, some evidence to the identity of authorship of 
the two, in the resemblance between the attestations to the authority 
of this book in these three verses, and to that of the Gospel in xxi. 
24. The two may be conceivably presumed to proceed from the same 
persons, probably the elders of the Ghurch of Ephesus. 

Tov Xo^ov Tov 0iov. His Word made known to man, especially as 
revealed to St John himself; not the personal Word of God of St John's 
Gospel i* 1 and Bev. xix. 13, as He is immediately mentioned under 
another name. 

^ Ti]v fiApTvpCav 'Inv'ov Xpurrov. See xxii. 16 for a similar descrip- 
tion of the special feevelation of this book. Both *• the Word " and 
"the testimony " are repeated in v. 9, and here they refer to the general 
Bevelation of Christian truth for which the Seer was in exile. 

Sou ctScv. These words exclude two possible senses of ifiafyn^ftrfffep, 
that the writer bare witness by writing a gospel, or by suffering for the 
truth ; possibly also they imply a limitation of what goes before, as if 
all **the Word'* and **the testimony" were too great to be told, and 
the Seer had done what was possible in recording all he saw. 

8. 6 dvayiyi&a-Kiav Kal ot cIkovovtcs. Plainly the author of the 
book, or of this endorsement of it, contemplates its being read publicly 
in the Church. dvayivibaKcav is the proper word for reading aloud. 
The apostolic Epistles were thus read, first by the Churches to which 
they were addressed, then by others in the neighbourhood (Col. iv. 
16) : even the sub-apostolic Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, and the 
decidedly post-apostolic one of Soter, Bishop of Bome, were in like 
manner read in the churches that originally received them, or to which 
their authors belonged. In the course of the second century, both 
the Gospels and the apostolic Epistles came to be read in churches 
generally, as the Law and the Prophets had been read in the syna- 
gogues. In the time of Justin Martyr {Apol. i. 67) — ^not to insist 
on 1 Tim. v. 18, 2 Pet. iii. 16 — it is plain that the New Testament 
Scriptures were thus recognised as sharing the authority and sanctity 
of the Old. 

Kol nipovvTcs, i.e. if they attend to, mind what is written in the 
word of this prophecy; if they observe the precepts and warnings and 
meditate on the revelations therein. He who reads and they who hear 
are only blessed if they do this; John xiii. 17 ; Matt. vii. 24 sq. TTjpeTv 
is constantly used of * keeping' the Law, the Commandments, <!fec., 
throughout the N.T. : but is commoner in all St John's writings than 
in any other. 

4. 'Ic»dvvi)9. The Apostle, the son of Zebedee, who (probably 
afterwards) wrote the Gospel: see Introduction, pp. xl, xlix. 
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raSs Itrrd lKicXT|o*€ais. The number of course is symbolical or 
representative : there were other churches in Asia, e.g. at Colossae and 
Hierapolis (Col. iv. 13). But the Seven Ohurches represent **the 
Holy Church throughout flJl the world." It was very early observed, 
that St Paul also wrote to seven churches — the Thessalonians, Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Eomans, Philippians, Ephesians (?), and Colos- 
sians. 

raCs Iv riS 'A**^* ^^® proconsular province of that name. In 
Acts xvi. 6 ''Asia" seems to be used in a still narrower sense, being 
distinguished from the adjoining districts of Phrygia and Mysia, as 
well as from the provinces of Galatia and Bithynia ; so that it would 
correspond approximately with the ancient kingdom of Lydia. But as 
Pergamum was in Mysia, and Laodicea in Phrygia, it seems that here 
the word is used to include the whole province. 

XdpiS.-.Kal ctpijvT). So St Paul in all his Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i. 3; Eph. i. 2; 
Phil. i. 2; Col. i. 2; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 2; and so Philem. 3; 
Tit. i. 4. In other private letters the form varies — x<i/>**» ^Xcoj 
elfyfivti, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2 — as in St John's second Epistle. 
St James (i. 1) uses the common secular salutation xp^pay (cf. Acts xv. 
23): St Peter has "grace and peace '* as here, but in his nrst Epistle 
does not say /row Whom they are to come. 

dir3 6. The sacred Name is in the nominative, being treated as 
indeclinable : as though we should say in English "from He Who is,'* 
&c. For general remarks on the grammatical (or ungrammatical) 
peculiarities of this book, see Introduction, p. xxxix. Here at least it 
is plain, that the anomaly is not due to ignorance, but to the writer's 
mode of thought being so vigorous that it must express itself in its 
own way, at whatever violence to the laws of language. 

6 wv Kal 6 i|v Ka\ 6 Ipxottcvos. A paraphrase of the "Ineffable 
name** revealed to Moses (Ex. iii. 14 sq.), which we, after Jewish 
usage, write "Jehovah** and pronounce "the Lobd.'* Or, rather 
perhaps, a paraphrase of the explanation of the Name given to him 
1. c, **I am That I am" — which is rendered by the LXX. 'Eyd elfu 
6 toy, by the Targum of Palestine on Exod. "I am He who is, and 
who will be." The same Targum on Deut. xxvii. 39 has "Behold 
now, I am He who Am and Was and Will Be." Probably 6 ^(rrciw, 
6 crrAy, 6 <rT7i<rbfJi€vos, the Title which according to the MeyoXi; 'krbipaait 
Simon blasphemously assumed to himself, was the paraphrase of the 
same Name current among Samaritan Hellenists. 

6 i|V is doubly ungrammatical. We have not only the article in the 
nominative after aVd but a finite verb doing duty for a participle, 
because yepo/Mcyos or yeycyrjfjt^vot would be inapplicable to the Self- 
Existent. CompaVe the opposition of the "being" of God or Christ, 
and the "becoming" or "being made" of creatures, in St John's 
Gospel, i. 6, 8, 9, viii. 58. Cf. also for another form of the same 
antithesis, v, 18. 
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6 Ipx^fuvos. Though faofuu is freely used thronghout the New 
Testaiuent, ico/uwoi is only found once (St Luke xxii. 49) ; so ipX' is 
probably only used to express future time. It certainly does not refer 
to the Coming of Christ, Who is separately named afterwards. Else 
"He that is to come'* is often used as a familiar and distinctive title 
of Christ, see Matt. xi. 3, xxi. 9; John vi. 14, xi. 27; Heb. x. 37; 
John Ep. u. 7; of. Ep. i. ii. 18, where the same word is pointedly used 
of Antichrist. With this more general sense we may compare '* things 
to come " John xvi. 13, xviii. 4, **the wrath to come" 1 Thess. i. 10, 
and *' the world to come " Mark x. 30. As the last was already familiar 
to the Jewish schools, it may be a question whether it is to be ex- 
plained from the Coming of God to judge the earth, e.g. Mai. iii. ; 
Ps. xcviii. In any case the threefold name belongs to God — ^if we are 
to distinguish — to the Father, rather than to the Trinity. 

diro T«v lirrd irvcvfMiTwv. Cf. iii. 1, iv. 6, v. 6. If the second of 
these passages stood alone, it would be possible to imderstand the 
name of Seven Chief Angels (see viii. 2), but in v. 6 this is quite im- 
possible, even if we could suppose that here creatures could not only 
be coupled with the Creator as sources of blessing, but placed between 
God and Christ Can we identify ''the Seven Spirits," thus made in 
some sense coordinate with the Father and the Son, with the Holy 
Ghost, Who is known to us in His sevenfold operations and gifts. 
Who perhaps has some sevenfold character in EUmself, as some may 
infer from the passages in this book and from the unquestionably 
relevant parallels in Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10? This too is difficult: the 
Seven Spirits are the Eyes not of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, 
but of the Lamb (cf. Is. xi. 2) ; they are before the Throne, in some 
sense therefore it would seem external to the Essence of the Most 
High. It has been generally held since St Augustine, that before the 
Incarnation the Second Person of the Trinity manifested Himself on 
earth in a created Angel; if so the Seven Spirits might be a heavenly 
manifestation of the Third. 

& kvmnov Tov Op^vov afrov. The omission of the copula in a 
relative clause is not in the style of this book: tQv ivdriovt the reading 
of KA, is more in the generid style of the book, though it mars the 
symmetry of the passage. 

5. diro 'Itio-ov Xpurrou, 6 |u£prvs. The anacoluthon is probably 
an intentional parallel to that in the previous verse, though here the 
threefold title might have been declined if the writer had pleased. 
There is a tendency throughout the book, where one clause stands in 
apposition to another, to put the nouns in the second clause in the 
nominative regardless of the rules of ordinary Greek. 

o |idpTV9 6 irurros. See 1 Tim. vi. 13: Jesus Christ was in His 
Death much more than a martyr, but He was also the perfect type and 
example of martyrdom. Observe His own words in John xviii. 37 — to 
which perhaps St Paul l.c. is referring. It may be doubted whether 
fiapTvs is used in the N. T. in the later sense of "martyr." The 
distinction between martyrs and confessors was not fixed in the days 
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of the Martyrs of Yienne and Lyons: whoever confessed Christ 
before men was still said to "bear witness" to Him. 

6 irp«»T^TOKos Tcav vcKpttv. '* Firstborn" rather than ** firstbegotten ; " 
cf. rdy (iSticas rov davdrov Acts ii. 24, where the metaphor is hardly 
pressed so far as in 2 Esdr. iv. 42. The genitiye is explained by 
St Paul, Col. i. 18 6 irpurr, ix rdv veKpQv, The sense is that He is 
*' first to enter life." The thought in Bom. i. 4 is similar. 

6 apx«v Tttv pooriX^Mv rvjs fr\<i. A reminiscence (hardly to be called 
a quotation) of Ps. Ixxxix. 27, "I will make Him My FirsUhom^ 
higher than the kings of the earth,** 

r^ dywnuvTK, *' It is His ever-abiding character, that He loveth His 
own," John xiii 1.— Alford. The contrast of tense between this clause 
and the next is quite correct, though it struck the later copyists as 
harsh. 

Xvouvn. The balance of evidence is in favour of this reading. 
The preposition iv in a Hebraistic book like this would be used of an 
instrument t where we should say "by" or "with ": while to later readers 
the idea of "washing in" would seem more natural. So we should 
probably render "released us from our sins by His own Blood" — ^the 
Blood of Christ being conceived as the price of our redemption, as in 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19 — not, as in vii. 14, xxii. 14 (according to the preferable 
reading), and perhaps in St John's Ep. i. i 7, as the cleansing fountain 
foretold in Zech. xiii. 1. If therefore we ask *'when Christ thus freed 
us," the answer must be, at His Passion, not at our conversion or 
baptism. 

6. Kal firoCT|(rcv. Lit., "And He made"; the construction ry 
dyairuvTi...Kal \i^<ravTi is broken off rather strangely, as it is resumed 
by aOrtp; otherwise a finite verb after participles is not strange in 
Hebrew or Hebraistic Greek. 

Boo-iXcCav ^p<^s. A phrase synonymous with paalXeiov iepdrev/xa of 
1 Pet. ii. 9. That is an exact quotation from the LXX. version of 
Ex. xix. 6, and a more correct translation of the Hebrew than this 
which is meant to be literal. St John (or the translation he follows) 
has hardly realised the equivalence of the Hebrew construction, in 
which the word that means "kingdom" would be inflected, with the 
Greek construction, in which the word that means "priests" would 
be inflected: and so he sets down "a kingdom, priests" side by side, 
leaving the mere juxtaposition of the two nouns to express the relation 
between them, as though both were indeclinable. 

T(p Oc$ Kal irarpl avrov. " His God and Father " as in Bom. xv. 
6; 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Col. i. 3 (perhaps); 1 Pet. i. 3. 
There is no doctrinal reason for preferring A.V. of John xx. 17, but it 
has been pointed out that, if the sense were the same here as in the 
parallel passages of SS. Peter and Paul (which rov QeoO fMvinfAii, 12 
goes far to prove), the usage of this book would require ry Bey adroO 
Kol Jlarpl at)roO ; but, for whatever reason, there is more than one 
instance in the first three chapters of the Apocalypse of slight and 
fitful approximations to the rules of ordinary Greek. 
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7. This Terse, as indeed may be said of the whole book, is 
founded chiefly on our Lord's own prophecy recorded in St Matt. 
xxiv., and secondly on the Old Testament prophecies which He there 
refers to and sums np. 

|iCTd Twv v^cXmv. '* With the clouds of heaven.'' The preposition 
here and in Mark ziv. 62, which also recalls Dan. vii. 18, corresponds 
with the Version known as Theodotion's, not with that known as the 
LXX. which reads ivl. It is generally agreed Uiat Theodotion was 
later than Aqnila, who was probably a contemporary of Akiba (tl35). 
Little is known of the history of the Version that bore his name, 
or of the gradual growth of that ascribed to the LXX. There is 
some reason to think that the 'LXX.' paraphrased an older Version 
of Daniel which 'Theodotion' revised : and it is certain that *Baruch' 
which imitates the Book of Daniel is nearer to * Theodotion' than 
the 'LXX.* See 'Theodotion,' Smith's Dictionary of ChrUtian Bio- 
graphy; 'Hermas and Theodotion,' Salmon's Introduction to N,T. 
3rd ed., pp. 686—601. 

Kal otrivcs avT^v 4£cK^vTi)(rav. Zech. zii. 10; in his Gospel, six. 
37, St John translates that passage correctly, and here refers to the 
same translation, also found in Theodotion: that of the LXX. is 
wrong and almost meaningless. But while the words here are taken 
from Zechariah, the thought is rather that of Matt. xxvi. 64: "they 
which pierced Him" are thought of, not as looking to Him by faith, 
and mourning for Him in penitence, but as seeing Him Whom they 
had not believed in, and mourning in despair. 

hr* a^Wv. Literally, "o« Him." "At sight of Him," "over Him," 
the sense in Zechariah, is hardly applicable here. 

vaif d|iiiv. "Tea, Amen": the two words, Greek and Hebrew, 
being similarly coupled in 2 Cor. i. 20. The second, like the first, is an 
emphatic word of confirmation — so used e.g. repeatedly by our Lord 
Himself, St Matt. v. 18, <&c., where it is translated "verily." The 
popular tradition that "Amen" means "So be it" is only partially 
true: even in its liturgical use, we append it to creeds as well as 
prayers. It comes from the same Hebrew root as the words for 
"faith" and "truth"; the primary meaning being apparently "so- 
lidity." See on iii. 14. 

8. r6 £X(^ Kal r6 cS. The first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet used, as in Babbinical proverbs the first and last letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet were, as symbols of " the beginning and the 
end." These latter words (apx^ i^^"^ riXos) are not here a part of the 
genuine text; they come nrom xxii. 13. The word "Omega" (like 
"Omicron," "Epsilon," "Upsilon,") is a mediaeval barbarism; but 
it is a convenient one, and it has secured a firm place in our language 
by the English rendering of this passage. 

Kvptot 6 Oc^s K.r.X. The group of titles represents '*the Lord 
Jehovah the God of Hosts," a combination of Hos. xii. 5 and Am. ix. 5. 
The word we render "Almighty" (perhaps rather meaning "of idl 
might") does not correspond to the word "Shaddai" which we trans. 
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late "Almighty" in the Old Testament. The LXX. evade this word 
in the Pentateuch, even in Ex. yi. 8 and parallel passages ; it is never 
translated by rarro/cpdrwp except in the Book of Job. Elsewhere 
in the Septuagint xavTOKpdTtap always stands for " Sabaoth." So in 
the Athanasian Greed, *' Almighty" is coupled with the Divine names 
"God" and "Lord," not with the Divine attribute$ "eternal, incom- 
prehensible, uncreated." 

9. 'EYfl^'I«>dwY|S K.T.X. "I John, your brother and partaker in 
the tribulation, and kingdom, and patience in Jesus." The condescend- 
ing choice of titles —if the writer is the son of Zebedee — is unique in the 
New Testament. To the opening part of the salutation there is a 
parallel in 1 Pet. v. 1. The collocation of the latter words is peculiar, 
nor is the sense of itirofiop^ clear; probably here and in Bom. viii. 25, 
as in Ps. xxxviii. 8 (LXX.), it combines the ideas of lexpectation and 
endurance. The disciples knew from the first, Acts xiv. 22, that the 
tribulation came before the kingdom, and a phrase which coupled the 
two might have become familiar before they learnt that there was to 
be the discipline of prolonged waiting. 

hftv6^j\v. Had come there, found myself there. Here and in the 
next verse he avoids, perhaps intentionally, the use of the word for 
continuous and absolute "being": see note on v. 4. 

ndrmp. One of the Sporades, the south-eastern gpup of the 
islands of the Aegean. According to the tradition, as gLven by Yic- 
torinus, he was condemned to work in the mines — ^which, if trust- 
worthy, must mean marble quarries, as there are no mines, strictly 
speaking, in the island. Ohristians were sent to the mines (Boman 
Christians to those of Sardinia) at least as early as the reign of 
Gommodus (Hipp. Ref. Haer, ix. 12), and this was much the com- 
monest punishment during the Diocletian persecution in which Yic- 
torinns suffered himself. In St John's time it was commoner to 
put Ghristians to death; but the tradition is probably right; * depor- 
tation,' confinement without hard labour on a lonely island, was Uien 
and afterwards reserved for offenders of higher secular rank. 

8ioL t^...'It)o*ov. Cf. vi. 9 and xx. 4. Apart from these references 
the words might mean (a) that the Seer had gone to the island to 
preach the Gospel, (b) that (by special revelation or otherwise) he had 
withdrawn there to await thiis vision. As it is, the traditional view 
that he was banished there for being a Ghnstian is clearly right. 

Vision of the Son of Man, w. 10 — 20. 

10. kyw6\kyf kv rrvtOyjivn, Was caught into a state of spiritual 
rapture. So iv. 2 and (nearly) xvii. 8, xxi 10; cl 1 Kings xviii. 12; 
Ezek. iii. 12, 14, xxxvii. 1 ; also 2 Gor. xii. 2, 8. . 

Iv rp Kvpiaicf ^F^P^* Undoubtedly here used (though for the first 
time) in the sense now traditional throughout Ghristendom. Some 
commentators have proposed to translate, " I was, in spirit, on the 
day of the Lord," i.e. was carried away in Spirit to the Great Day of 
the Lord's Coming. But the parallel of iv. 2 seems against tiiis, 
though xvii. 8 and xxi 10 may be pleaded in its favour. 
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^wfiiv |MY<iXnv «as otCXviyyot, Xcvo^oris. This participle, used 
throughout the book in different genders and cases, with or without 
a show of grammatical construction (here it is only a show, for we 
should expect \iyowrav\ seldom seems to mean more than quotation 
marks in English. Is the speaker the same as in v. 17, iii 22? This 
is implied by the gloss from xxii. 13 (see crit. note) and probable from 
the context : the contrast between a voice like a trumpet and a voice 
like many waters is not decisive ; but the voice in iv. 1, which is 
expressly said to be the same as the voice here, seems to belong to 
a herald-angel rather than to the Lamb : if so here, when the Seer 
turns to see, the Angel has vanished in the light of the Lord. 

11. ds n^|rya}M>v. Probably a nenter. The seven cities are 
enumerated in the order in which a traveller on circuit might visit 
them, going north from Ephesus to Smyrna and Pergamos, then 
inland to Thyatira, and southwards to Sardis, Philadelphia, aud 
Laodicea. 

12. pX^irciv Ti[v ^vi^v. The meaning is obvious and the incon- 
sequence of language characteristic. 

XvxvCas. These are stands for portable oil-lamps, which stood 
on the ground and in shape though not in size resembled our candle- 
sticks. The Latin word was candelabra which served to support 
torches, funiculi ardentes, before lamps were in common use at Bome : 
afterwards candles nearly like ours were used by the poor and as 
night-lights (Mart. xi. 40), because though one gave less light than 
a lampit required less att^tion. Li the middle ages candles became 
commoner than lamps, for wax and tallow were to be had everywhere, 
whereas oil had to be fetched from the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean : so candelabra (and \vxytai) were translated candlesticks i.e. 
sticks or shafts that cairy candles. 

13. S}M>iov vlf dvOpttirov. It might be better with Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort to read 6iJ.oiov vlbv here and at xiv. 14 ; if so 
the writer makes juxtaposition do the work of construction, as sup. 16, 
see n. In the title of our Lord in the Gospels ^cept John v. 27) 
and in Acts vii. 56 both words have the artida The absence of the 
article here proves not that our Lord is not intended, but that the title 
is taken not from His own use of it but direct from the Greek of 
Daniel vii. 13, where also both words are without the article. There 
the human figure which succeeds the bestial shapes symbolizes the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High more certainly than the 
personal King, the Head of the mystical Body. Here it is a 
question of taste rather than of grammar whether we are to translate 
** a son of man" : the words themselves mean no more than "I saw a 
human figure,*' but their associations would make it plain to all 
readers of the Book of Daniel that it was a superhuman Being in 
human form ; and to a Ciiristian of St John's day as of our own. 
Who that Being was. 

iroSiipi). Certainly a garment of dignity (as Ecclus. xxvii. 8; 
Dan. X. 5, LXX. where Theodotion gives the Hebrew in Greek 
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letters ^abBiv ; Ezek. ix. 2, Ilk probably especially of priestly dignity, 
as Ex. XXV. 6, xxviii. 4, 31 (wnere the next verse suggests comparison 
with John xix. 23). The same word is used in the so-called Epistle 
of Barnabas (c. 7) of the scarlet robe in which the Lord will appear 
when coming to judgement ; some suppose that the writer had in his 
mind this passage and perhaps xix. 13. 

irp^s Tots |iao-0ott. So xv. 6 of angels. In Dan. x. 5 and Ezek. 
ix. 2 (LXX.) angels wear the girdles of gold or gems in the ordinary 
human way, on their loins. The Seer like the Prophets draws his 
images from earthly pomp which in his days had grown more splendid. 
The girdle is probably crossed upon the breast, as in the figure of 
Darius in the great mosaic of the Museo Borbonico and in statues of 
the kings of Greek tragedy : anyway it visibly serves not to brace the 
wearer for labour but simply to keep his stately robe duly arranged. 

14. c&s Ipiov XcvK^v, c&f X*^* ^^' ^^^' ^ii* 9 LXX. wael ipiop 
\cvKbv KaOapbv (Theodotion has dwel Hpuiv Kadci.pbv)\ otherwise we 
might translate and punctuate * ' like wool, as white as snow.*' Though 
the Person seen is the Son of Man of Dan. vii. 13, the description is 
more nearly that of the Ancient of Days, ibid, 9. We need not 
wonder that Their union was made more plain to the later Prophet. 

16. xo^o^P<<^^* ^^^ ancients were not clear whether this 
word meant brass (or, strictly speaking, bronze) as clear as a scented 
gum, or a scented gum that shone like brass; the former sense is 
decidedly most probable from the context, the various and the parallel 
passages. Anyway the word seems to be a compound of x"^^^ <^<1 
Xi/3avos, which is borrowed from a Hebrew word meaning white, which 
is feminine. Possibly this may account for the well-attested reading 
T€irvpu)fUvrjs, Perhaps the real meaning is *' white brass," i.e. the 
Latin orichalcum (vid. Verg. Aen, xn. 87), which was like gold (Cic. 
Off. III. xxiii. 92) — ^i.e. perhaps was our "brass" as distinct from 
bronze. In Ezek. i. 4, 27, viii. 2 we have a word which probably 
(comparing ibid, i. 7, xl. 3, Dan. x. 6) means the same, but which the 
LXX. translate electrum — meaning perhaps by this not arnher, but an 
alloy of gold with silver or other metal. Some think that sense suit- 
able here, as symbolising the divine and human natures of our Lord. 

ircirvpo»|UvTis. The genitive absolute is not in the general style of 
the writer; tne construction must be *' like unto fine brass as though 
it [the brass] had been burnt in a furnace." Anyway incense cannot 
be meant, which would be burnt in a censer not a furnace and 
consumed not refined by burning. 

•q ^iAvii a^ou.... Cf. Ezek. xliii. 2 (Heb. ; but LXX. <t>w¥7i r^s 
irap€fi^oMfi d)S ifxavii Siir\curial;6yT(i}v jtoWuv). 

16. tx»v. The present participle of this verb here and in vi. 2, 5, 
X. 2, xix. 12, xxi. 12 is used as fully equivalent to a present indicative : 
and here the construction of ^uv must determine that of iKTopevo- 
ixivn, which by itself would not be difficult. If present participles of 
all verbs were used in this way, it would be probable that the writer 
was " following the Hebrew usage, according to which what we call 
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the participle is the nearest approach there is to a distinctive present 
tense." Language of New Testament ^ Part ii., p. 88. 

Iv TQ 8^(^ X*H^^ avTov. The general style of the writer is h ry 
X€ipl airoO rg Se^ig, as Bj reads here ; in ordinary Greek the form in 
the text is if anything commoner. 

Ik tov o^^i&aros airov. The image is perhaps suggested by Is. 
xlix. 2 ; but the application made of it in ii. 16, xix. 15, 21 is more 
like in sense to Is. xi. 4 ; 2 Thess. ii. 8. It is relevant to compare 
Eph. vi. 17; Heb. iv. 12; but the use of similar images by different 
Apostles must not be allowed to lead us into a sort of Christian 
mythology, as though the imagery were as absolutely and unalterably 
fixed as the doctrine symbolized by it. In ch. xix. we see plainly that 
not the sword but the Owner of it is •' the Word of God" : in ii. 23 
we have the same sense as in Heb. 1. c, but the image of the sword is 
not there used to illustrate it. 

i) (h|as. The same word is used in John zi. 44 in the sense of 
'*face/* and so it is best to take it here, though it might mean 
** appearance" generally. In Ezek. i. 27, the LXX. use the word for 
" colour," not for " appearance." 

17. lirc<ra...vcKpos. So Dan. viii. 17 sq., x. 8, 9, 15 (Ezek. i. 28, 
xliii. 3, xliv. 4 do not necessarily imply so much): cf. Ex. iii. 6, 
XX. 19, xxxiii. 20; Judg. vi. 22, xiii. 22; Is. vi. 5; and also Luke xxiv. 
37; John xxi. 12. St John was in presence of both the sources of 
supernatural terror — of God's Presence made manifest, and of One 
come from the dead. 

l0i|KCV. So in Dan. x. 10 a hand : 16 ihs ofioLtaais vlov dvdpunrov 18 
ctfs opaau iMdptawov touches the prophet: in each place the touch is 
followed by encouraging words. 

6 vpMTOs Kol o ([<rxaTos. i.e. the Eternal, as Is. xli. 4, xliv. 6, 
xlviii. 12; the ancient (? Arianising) variant frfxardTOKos suggests that 
as the Firstborn among many brethren, the inheritor of an everlasting 
kingdom, the Son even in hIb Manhood is an Image of the Father's 
eternity. 

18. Iyfv^|ii)v is emphatic in intentional contrast to iy<i) elfu 6 xpu^ros, 
and still more to ^(op elfd, setting His temporal and temporary death 
against His eternal life ; see on v. 4. 

TOV davdrov xal tov f 8ov. Hades is the receptacle of the dead : 
usually personified in tms book, as indeed is death, vi. 8, xx. 13, 14. 
But here they are rather conceived as places, prisons wherein the 
dead are confined, and from which Ohrist can deliver them. We 
read of **the gates of death " in Ps. ix. 18, Job xxxviii. 17; and ** the 
gates of hell" in Is. xxxviii. 10, Matt. xvi. 18. 

19. d ctSis. If the Bevelation be a homogeneous record of a 
single trance, this must mean the vision just described, otherwise we 
mi^t think the Seer was bidden to write all his visions. Jeremiah had 
prophesied more than twenty years (Jer. i. 2, xxxvi. 1) before he was 
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bidden to write. If so it would follow from ijuerd, ravra and i) ^<ap^ 
rj TrpcoTTf iv. 1 that the earlier visions pass again before the Seer. 

d clo-Cv. Whether the verse means that the Seer is to write the 
whole vision, whether of past, present or future events, or that he is 
to write the vision and its interpretation and its appointed sequel, 
is hard to decide because there is nothing in the general arrangememt 
of the book to support either sense. The use of elalv twice in the 
following verse (perhaps in xvi. 14), and xvii. 9 sqq. tells in favour of 
the latter, so too does the change from the plural eUrlv to the singular 
d fjiiWei ylv€<r6aL, In a careful writer this would almost certainly 
mark a contrast between the several meanings of what was shown in 
the visions and the mass of future events. 

20. T^ |iv<rnjpu>v. The only possible construction of these words 
is as an accusative in loose apposition to a etdes k.t.X, ; perhaps the 
writer left them without any construction. If he had attended to 
details of style he would have been more likely to begin anew with 
" This is the mystery..." than to continue, "Write what thou sawest 
...the mystery..." 

I&vornjpiov in the N.T. bears a meaning not very far removed 
from its primary meaning in classical Greek. There it is a secret rite 
which only the initiated share, and so a secret lore which they only 
know. Generally we may paraphrase it, ** the hidden divine truth 
now made known, but made known to God's favoured ones only": 
see Eph. iii. 13 for the completest illustration of its meaning. Here 
the sense is, "I reveal to thee the hidden, sacred meaning of the 
stars and candlesticks." 

Tcls iirrcl Xv)^vCas : symmetry would have required these words to 
be in the genitive, for the mystery includes both the stars and the 
"candlesticks"; the accusative depends probably on cUcs, even if rb 
fiv<rHipiov depends on ypd\f/ov; the connexion being "the seven stars 
which thou sawest and [with them thou sawest] the seven golden 
candlesticks." 

avycXoi. For the meaning of the word " Angels" here, see Excur- 
sus I. 

al XvYvCai al kvrd. Plainly this image is suggested by the seven- 
branched candlestick of Ex. xxv, 31 sqq. — still more by the earlier 
mystical vision of one resembling it, in Zech. iv. But here the image 
of seven detached candlesticks does not exactly correspond to the 
description of either, nor are we to assume that the significance of 
those is exactly the same as of these. 

CHAPTER II. 

1. T$ dyy^^ rfis iv 'EiUo*^ iKKXiio-Cas. In all editions the super- 
scriptions of the letters to the Seven Churches vary though we shoulcl 
expect them to be uniform. Westcott and Hort (Vol. ii. p. 187) 
compare the form in the text with the official style of the chief priests 
of Augustus, *Apxt^^ TTJi ^AtrLas vaov rod (or vauv t<3p) iv... : vaw 
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without the article U like iKKXifalas without the article, but vaov, 
unlike iKKKijaiaSf is defined by what follows. There is no evidence 
for a form rf dyyikip ixxXrifflas r^ 6^..., which would recall the style 
of pagan dig^taries so closely as to prove that the 'Angels' were 
Ghnstian dignitaries, in fact bishops. As it is, the parallel is sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. 

The two forms admitted into critical texts are (a) r^ d77A^ rf h.., 
iKKXrjalas, {b) rifi &yy4\(fi Tip iv...iKK\ri<rLas, The evidence for (o) is, 
ii. 1 AC Primas. {angelo ecclesiae Ephesi: the commentaiy taken 
from Tyconius proves that the Greek read iKKXrjfflg. not iKKkrjalas) 36 
T(fi dyy4\(fi t$ t^s h 'E0. ^kk. ii. 8 A ; 95 ry i-Yt^V ^ ^- "• 18 A 
(which omits ^incXijo-Zas), ry iryy, h 6u. iKKKvi^las Prim, (qui est 
Thyatirae) 1, 28, 31 t^ irfY^^V '»'o« ^ (? a relic of roit dylots toTs iv). 
iii. 1 Primas. (qui est Sardis) Syr. omits €KK\rf<rlas, iii. 7 Primas. {qui 
est Filadelfiae). iii. 14. 95 omits iKKXrjalas. (6) ii. 1 «BjP: ii. 8 
KBjOP: ii. 12 «ABaOP: ii. 18 «BaP: iii. 1, 7, U «AB«OP. The 
reading iKKXrialaa in ii. 12 (91), iii. 1 (0), iii. 7 K* may be a trace 
of iKK\ri<rlq, the only Greek text known to Tyconius, the correctors of 
the different archetypes having added 0- wiUiout cancelling i. If so 
iKkkifffiq, and €KK\fi<rias are both glosses, the former being the oldest. 
In any case it is probable that (a) is in all places nearer the original 
than (6). 

Iv 'E<^cry. 1, 38 cod. flor. read 'E0€<r£wy. 

8. Kal Woffcoviiv Ixcts Kal 4pd<rrcuras with KAB3G (K* adds Kal 
0\l}f/is irdffas after ^x««) 5 ^ 7 read i^daraads /*€ (is it possible that 
this is the original on wmch ^td to Svoiid /jlov is a gloss ? P does not 
omit the latter) koX iwo/Mv^ ^etf ; 1 and 152 l^dimcw Kal vrofAov^p 
ix^is ; Text. Bee. i^raaas koI Ot, ^x^(s ; ^t ^^* ^^ omit xal {iwofwv^v 
^cis ; 87 and Victorinus omit koI i^d^rncras. 

Kal o^ KCKorCaKcs. 16, 37, 88, 39 arm. read Kal KeKorlaKas; 1 
KaiKOTiajcas K€KoiriaKai koI oit K^KfiriKas. The reading of Text. Bee. is a 
bold and beautiful conflation of this and the Vulgate. 

6. |ivi]|i^vfvf o^v. Prim, omits ovv; 38 reads /iMrnx6if€v<rop ; see 
notes on 16, iii 3, iii. 19. It is easier to imagine reasons why some 
verbs should be in the present, others in the aorist, than why some 
should be followed by ovp and not others. Accidents of transcription 
would account for both. 

v^mrcMcos. With M {reirruKcs) ABfi; P 1 and Text. Bee. read 
iKTrifTTUtKai, 

6. & Kdyoi i&io-ct. A omits cC. 

8. Iv 2)ivpVD. 1 Text. Bee. read ^fivpvalatv, 

10. wifikv with Tisoh. MP and Latins. Lach. and Treg. read fi^ 
with AB,C. 

Kol l^tTc 6X£i|av ijiMpMv S^KCL Lachmanu reads koX ^xw^ ^^^ ^ 
Prim. ; 1 read koX ix^re ; B3 reads iifiipas ; so it seems did Tertullian 
(who omits everything but temtemini diebus decern) ; so too Yg. arm. 
Tyc. If [kuI] ^i7t« 0\l\f/iv be a primitive variant on xct/)«ur^^«, the 
parallel to Dan. i 12 would be veiy close. 

d2 
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18. otSa irod KaroiKcCt. B, and almost all oursives arm. syr. and 
Te2^. Beo. read ot^ rd fprfa aov Kcd iroQ xaroiKeis. 

[koI] h rats i)|Upai« 'AvrCiius. With AG Yg. Cop. Bed. Harym. ; 
KB^P 1 Ihrimas. omit xcd ; K**A read 'Avretiras ; K* reads €v reus iifi4pais 
h reus 'AyWxas ; Bj reads ip rah ijfiipais als 'Avr£iraf, and so Weiss; 
fc<«P 1 Text. Bee. read iv reus ijfi, iv oTs *Apt. 

h mvT^ ffcov. With AO ; KB,P Prim. Yg. Text. Bee. omit fwv, 

14. Ix<^t- ^ reads ^ec 

PaXctv. A reads paffikcT, 

16. 6|&oC«»s. P adds, 1 and Text. Bee. substitute, d /u<r(3. 

16. jMTavai|flrov. So T. with KP 1, and Latt.; L. and Tr. add ovv 
with AB,0. See n. on /u^/u. o^, v. 6. 

17. roO luiwa. K reads ^«r roO fidpm; Primas. de manna; P 1 
Text. Bee. prefix ^a^civ irb; P substitutes ^i^Xov (cf. sup, 7) for fwyva, 

18. «k ^X^TO. Tisch. read <!>( 0Xd^ with K ; Primas. utflamma, 

20. n]v YwatKCL AB, Primas. read rV yuyaticd o-ov. 

ij Xfyovcro. With N*AO; K«P 1 Text. Bee. read r^y \iyowrap ; 
B3 And. 1^ X^6i. 

21. Kol oi 0A4i |MTavoT|o*ai. Ik ti|s iropvcCas aMjs. K* 1 Text. 
Bee. omit Kal...fieT<uKnj<rou ; 1 Text. Beo. add Kcd oi fjuercvbriacv, 

22. ds kX£vi)v. Arm. reads dt KdfuvoVf A reads els ^uXcucV- It is 
not easy to connect either with the text. We might account for A by 
supposing that a scribe was misled by a reminiscence of v, 10 sup. ; if 
Kdfupop were substituted for Kkl^avov the latter might be contracted 
into /cXo', so too <t>v\aK^v might be a gloss on some non-classical deri- 
yative of Kkclta which would like xXicijv be capable of contraction into 
icXS». 



Oh. II. 1 — 7. The Chuboh im Ephesus. 

The Seven Epistles are marked by certain features common to them 
all. (1) They are aU dictated by the Lord Himself. (2) The com- 
mand to write to the Angel of the particular Church. (3) One or 
more of the great titles of our Lord taken for the most part from the 
Yision in ch. i. (4) An address to the Angel of the Church, always 
commencing with *<I know/* describing the circumstances of the 
Church, exhorting to repentance or to constancy, and ending with a 
prophetic announcement. (5) A promise to '*him that overcometh," 
generally accompanied with a call to earnest attention, ** he that hath 
ears/' &q, (See Alford.) 

1. rf d-fy^Xtp rijs 4v 'E<^(r^ iKKXijo-Cafi. See crit. note. Some 
think that this would be St Timothy, and go so far as to find in 
St Paul's Epistles traits of his character analogous to those here 
noted. But even if the "Angel'' here be a bishop, it is likelier that 
he would be one appointed by St Timothy, if not by St John himself. 
2 Tim. iv. 9, 21, compared with Tit. iii. 12, seem to prove that per- 
manent residence in one diocese was not implied by the Apostolical 
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oommission which St Paul, toward the end of his life, gave to his 
disciples. 

6 KpaTMv To^ Ivrd drWpas. KparCw may, but need not (of. Plut. 
Moralia 99 n KparQv ep ry iptarepq, rbv Uprov), mean more than holding. 
Ephesos being the chief oit^ and, to some extent, the mother Church 
of the district, the Lord addresses the Church there in the character 
of Lord of all the Churches : as though (to illustrate by the later 
organization of the Church) He addressed all the Churches of the 
province in the person of their Primate. 

2. Toi^s Xfyovras iavroi^ diroo^Xovs Kal ovk clo*£v. The participle 
and the finite verb are combined in a way irregular but not difficult, 
which is hardly a Hebraism, but might come natural to a writer 
familiar with Hebraisms. Cf. for the sense 2 Cor. xi. 18 sqq. For the 
question who these false Apostles at Ephesus were see Excursus IE. 

cSpcs aih^^s «|ravSctt. Profiting by St Paul's warning Acts xx. 28 — 
80. ^evjSets perhaps rather "false" apostles than *' liars." ^et^riTS is 
used twice in St John's Gospel, often in his Epistles, and once in the 
Apocalypse (xxi. 8) if Lachmann is right in following the reading 
of A : if }J/€vd^<ny be right there, it is as likely as not that for the Seer 
}p€vSiis meant a liar, as yf/eOdos meant a lie. 

4. rqv dydmnv vov tijv irfM5Tt|v. It is to be remembered that these 
words nave not in ecclesiastical (or indeed in any) Greek the same 
sentimental associations as in English; nevertheless it is not unlikely 
that conjugal love is meant: cf. Jer. ii. 2, LXX. ituffitrOiiv iXdovs 
v€&njT6s aov xal d^dinyj TcXet<6<r€<6s aov. Christ is certainly its object ; 
it might be inferred from rd irptara fpya that it showed itself in love 
to the brethren. 

6. |iVT|u^vcvf o^...Kal |ifrav^<rov. Here again it is possible to 
suppose that the contrast of tenses has the force it would bear in 
ordinary Greek, that the remembrance of the fall is to continue after 
the instantaneous change of purpose and conduct. Neither fierwoeiv 
nor fierdvoM is used in St John's Gospel or Epistles. 

Tfll irp«rra Ip^a iro£T)o*ov. Here too we may find a reason for the aorist ; 
the Church is not merely to set about the first works, but to "perform 
the doing of them." He does not say, "Love with the first love," 
though the works were only valuable as proceeding from love : for to 
love, though depending on the state of the will, is not a directly 
voluntary act. But He says, **Do the first works," for that is in thy 
power. Do again what love made thee do, that thou mayest learn to 
love again. The paradox is as true of spiritual graces as of natural 
virtues (Arist. Eth, Nic. ii. iv. 1, 2) that the good habitual character 
is only gained by good acts, while really good acts are only possible as 
the product of the good character. 

([pXO|Mu. Lit. "I am coming" the verb having of its own nature 
the sense of future time; cf. i. 4 and note. Possibly the distinction 
of tenses is intentional, the present here and w. 16, 22, 28, iii. 11, 12 
marking the immediate, and the future th^ subsequent action of the 
Speaker, 
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Kxrf^rm n^v XvxvCav o^v. ie. make thee cease to be a Gharoh. It 
seems scarcely relevant to point to the destraotion of l^e city by the 
Turks, and its present desolation, as a fulfilment of this threat. We 
may presume that the Church of Ephesus did repent, as it was famous 
and prosperous, and fertile in saints, for centuries. It is likely enough 
that the Turkish conquest was God's judgement on the sins of the 
Eastern Empire and its Churches : but we cannot conclude that the 
Church of Ephesus was in the 14th century more corrupt than e.g. 
that of Smyrna, because it was more entirely exterminated. 

6. dXXd TOVTO {^<it* This is one point in which thou art not 
wanting. Compare u. 25, iii. 2, 11, where faithfulness is oonoeived as 
a treasure possessed and to be guarded. 

liUTits rd Ifrya. Compatible with love to the persons: cf. St Jude 23. 
TMv NucoXa'iTctv. See Excursus XL 

7. h (^ctv o^ dKovo^TM. A repetition, with a merely verbal altera- 
tion, of one of our Lord's characteristic phrases in His teaching while 
on earth : St Matth. xi. 15, <&c. 

tC t^ irvcO|ia Xfyc^* ^e Seer is in the Spirit and the Lord speaks 
to him, and through him to the Churches, by the Spirit ; in the Gospel 
(xiv. 18) the coming of the Comforter is the coming of Christ. 

T^ viKMVTi 8«Mrct a^f . The redundant pronoun after a participle 
is probably to be explained on the analogy of the redundant pronoun 
after a relative, iii. 8, &c., which, though a natural colloquialism in 
Greek, or non-literary English, is probably due to the influence of 
Hebrew, where the relative is indeclinable and the pronoun therefore 
not superfluous. Cf. Language of the New Testament i. 59, ii. 84. 
A promise thus expressed, and an invitation to attention like that 
preceding it, are found at the end of each of these Seven Epistles — the 
invitation standing first in the first three, and the promise in the last 
four. From this change in the order, it appears that attention is 
invited, not to the final promise only, but to the whole Epistle to each 
Church, as the Spuit's message. 

{k tov ffiKov Tijs |;«nis. Throughout the book the Seer speaks of the 
wood of ufe, though vii. 1, 3, viii. 7, ix. 4 he uses Sivdpov of earthly 
trees. Cf. Gen. ii. 9, as well as Bev. xxii. 2, 14, 19. The Tree of 
Life appears, though not imder that name, in Enoch xxiv., where we 
are told that there shall be no power to touch it until the period of the 
great judgement. 

Iv Tu irapa8i£<ry. The reading of Text. Rec,^ h /lia-tfi tov xapa^Urov, 
is no doubt from Gen. ii. 9. "Paradise,** a Persian word, adopted in 
both Greek and Hebrew, means simply a park or pleasure-ground, 
and hence is used in the LXX. (not the Hebrew) of the giufden of 
Eden : in 2 Cor. xii. 4, Luke xxiii. 43, we have it used of a region of 
the spiritual world, inhabited by the blessed dead. Whether the 
Paradise of God, where the Tree of Life is now, is identical either 
with the earthly Paradise where it grew of old, or with the New 
Jerusalem, where it shall grow in the new earth under the new heaven, 
it would be rash to speculate, though St Irenteus reports, v. 36, 1, 
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npon the authority of the Elders, that Paradise will he a special 
degree of glory between the New Jerasalem and Heaven. 

Tov Ocov. So rod rapaScUrov rod 0€oO in Ezek. zzviii. 13, xzzi. 8, 
ip Tifi wapadelaifi rod Oeov and rov xapadeiffov t^s rpvtprji rod Beov ib. 9, 
6 xapddeuros rod deoO in Gen. xiii. 10; d)s irapdiciffov Kvplov Is. li. 3. 
Some read rod Ocod fwv as in iii. 12, hut on the whole the omission 
has more authority, and the exact O.T. phrase seems likelier. 

a— 11. Thb Chuboh in Smtbna. 

8. Ttt dyyikia. Supposed by many of the ancient conmientators 
to have oeen Polycarp. 

ds i^^vcro vcKp6t. See on i. 18. 

lti)o*cv. Lit., " lived,'' i.e. came to life, revived. So xiii. 14, and 
Matt. ix. 18; John v. 25. The attributes of death and life are here 
especially ascribed to Christ, because the message He sends is a 
promise of life to them who die for His sake. 

9. irrwx<^v* Means no more than poverty: xevla, the Greek 
word for ordinary poverty is unknown to the New Testament, and 
wiviji only occurs once in a quotation from the LXX. (where irrwxcfa 
is a synonym of 6\i\f/is). Here the poverty is perhaps the effect of the 
persecution, Jewish converts being, as in Heb. x. 34, deprived of their 
property when put out of the synagogue on their conversion: or 
perhaps rather the cause of the persecution being more intense here, 
the Christians being people of no dignity or influence, it was safe to 
attack them. 

aXXd vXovo-ios ct. Contrast 1 Tim. vi. 17. Compare James IL 5. 

pXao-^)iCav. Probably rather in the sense of calumny, coarse 
slanders against them, than blasphemy against their Lord : though of 
course hoQi may have been combined, as when Christians were 
ridiculed as worshippers of the Crucified. 

4ic TMv XcY^VTMv'IovScUovs ctvou kavToCi. ix because the calumny 
is not only uttered by them, but originates from them, and is very 
likely received and repeated among the heathen, e&cu belongs to the 
oldest text here (though not sup. v. 2), because ^lovdalovs stands before 
^auroi^f , or perhaps because XeydvTOJv is in the genitive. No doubt the 
persons meant are real Jews by birth as well as by profession, but are 
denied to be worthy of the name. It is treated as still an honourable 
title, implying religious privileges; as by St Paul in Bom. ii. 17, 28 — 9, 
iii. 1. Contrast the way that '*the Jews" are spoken of in St John's 
Gospel — always meaning the chief priests and scribes, the persistent 
enemies of the Gospel. Hence is drawn an argument, that this book 
could not be written after the Gospel by the same author : though if 
this book were written before the fall of Jerusalem, and the Gospel 
long after, the change in his point of view will be intelligible. 

Kal oi{k iHerlv, **And they are not" — the relative construction is 
not continued. For similarly broken constructions cf. i. 6 Kal hroLriaev, 
and perhaps i. 18, sup, v, 3. 
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orwaTiryi) tov Sarava. For an instance of the same severity from 
the same mouth, see Joh. viii. 44. While they claimed to be, as the 
old Jewish Church was, **the congregation of the Lord.'* Synagogue 
is etymologically almost eqaiyalent to congregation, and is, as St 
Augastin observes, a less noble word than that used for the Christian 
Church, Ecclesia, a summoned assembly: for while brutes may be 
*« gathered together,'* reason (and we may add, freedom) is implied in 
being mmmoned together. But the distinction between the two words 
is not always maintained: Israel is called '*the Church" in Acts vii. 
88, and the assembly of Christian Jews is called a ** synagogue" in 
St James ii. 2, and almost in Heb. x. 25. 

10. d |UXXcis vdiTYctv. The words probably refer primarily to a 
persecution immediately impending; but they are no doubt meant 
to apply also to the subsequent persecutions of the Church there, 
especially to the famous one, under the Antonines, in which Polycarp 
the bishop suffered martyrdom, in a.d. 156. It will depend on the 
date assigned to this book whether Polycarp can have been bishop 
at the time of this message. It is to be noted that the Jews were 
specially active in urging his execution, though officially it was the 
act of the pagan magistrates. 

tvd ircipcurdiJTf. "That ye may be tempted" (rather than "tried" 
as A.V., b.V.) : it is probably rather the Devil's object (of. Luke xxii. 
31) in raising the persecution, than God's in permitting it which is 
meant. 

iffMpov 8^Ka. Possibly because Daniel and his companions are 
proved ten days, Dan. i. 9, 10 ; possibly a half-proverbial expression 
for a short time, as we might say " a week or two." And no doubt the 
notion of a short and definite time is intended : but from the important 
significance in this book of definite numbers, and not least of definite 
measures of time, it is probable that something more is intended too 
— whether that the persecution would last ten yearsy or what, it would 
be rash to say. 

<yCvov. Lit., "become" — not implying that he was not perfectly 
faithful now, but= "prove thyself," "quit thyself as." 

T^v rri^vov Ti\% lm{s, i.e. eternal life as a crown; so St James i. 12. 
The phrase is like "the crown of glory" in 1 Pet. v. 4, and probably 
" the crown of righteousness," 2 Tim. iv. 8. As in the parallel promise, 
iii. 21, the throne is in the fullest sense a royal throne, the crown here 
is probably a royal crown ^so Trench, Synonyms) ^ not a mere garland 
of victory. Throughout this book the imagery is Jewi^, not Gentile, 
and all who are finally redeemed are kings, v. 10. Both the thrones 
and the crowns of the elders, iv. 4, 10, might be ensigns of dignity less 
than royal, but not the crown of the Bider on the White Horse, vi. 2. 
Moreover the Crown of Thorns for which all the Evangelists use the 
same word as here was certainly a counterfeit of royalty. On the other 
hand in xix. 12 the King of kings and Lord of lords has on His head 
many diadems^ the unmistakeable technical name for royal crowns, 
and there are diadems on the heads of the Dragon, xii. 8, and on the 
horns of the Beast, xiii. 1. 
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11. oi |ii) (I8iici|9g Ik tov davdrov tou Scvt^ov. ** Shall take no hurt 
from the second death." This sense of dSt/ccti' as *' injure" (=hart), 
with at the very most an evanescent moral reference, is oharaoteristio 
of this book. In Thuo. ii. 71, when the Peloponnesians were aboat 
to lay waste the land of Platsea, the Platseans at the beginning of the 
chapter warn them that this would be unjust, and towards the end 
adjured them t^v ynv..,firi ddiKeu^, Xen. De Re Eq, vi. 8 warns those 
who have to do willi a horse neyer to get straight before nor behind 
him, fjp ybip irixetpv dSixeiv '* for if he should be after mischief" (a 
horse ought not to bite or kick) /car' dfuft&rcpa radra KptLmav 6 tmrot 
d^BpiStvov. These apparently are the oldest passages in which any 
approximation to this sense of ddiKeiv can be traced. For the second 
death, see zz. 6, 14 <fec. Here and probably in chap. xx. it seems to 
be spoken of as already known to the Seer and his readers, though we 
only know it from this book. 

12 — 17. The Ohuboh ik Peboamum. 

12. 6 ltx!»y '"i^ j^o|i4aCav. Mentioned because He threatens to use 
it, ver. 16. 

18. Op^vos. A high seat, in post-Homeric Greek, always a seat of 
special dignity: the word, which was imperfectly naturalised in Latin, 
was fully naturalised in English as a seat royid. The Latin transla- 
tions tend, though not consistently, to distinguish the ** throne" of 
God from the ** seats '' of those who reign with Him. The Old or 
AMcan Latin (as attested by Cyprian, Primas. and cod, flor, and for 
XX. l...xxi. 5 in a later modified form by Augustin) invariably employs 
throntu for God's seat, with the single exception of xxii. 1. Satan's 
seat in this sense is also rendered throTius and similarly the seat of the 
Beast in xiii. 2, but in xvL 10 tedes. On the other hand sedilia or 
sedes are used of the elders or the saints (iv. 7, xi. 16, zx. 4). But in an 
European form of text (represented by St Ambrose and cod. gigas {g) 
0p6ifos seems to be translated by sedes even when it is God's Uirone. 
St Jerome who aimed at a classical vocabulary seems io have intended 
to follow this type, but he falls back on the African rendering at 
iii. 21 sedere in thronot and uses thranus in all similar phrases, still 
he uses sedes not infrequently of God's throne iv. 2 &t«, 8, 4, 6 ter, 
xiv. 3, xxii. 1, 8, while he never uses thromis of Satan or of 
the Beast. A.Y. reserves *< throne" consistently for God's seat, 
extending the Latin distinction between His seat and His saints' seat 
to the distinction between His seat and Satan's. B.y. rightly has 
"throne" everywhere, Luther everywhere has *' Stuhl." Why Satan's 
throne and dwelling-place is localised at Pergamum is not clear. The 
old explanation was, that it was a great seat of the worship of Asclepius 
or Aesculapius, whose traditional image held a serpent, and who in 
many of his shrines (though not so far as we know at Pergamum) 
was worshipped under the form of a serpent. Becent excavations 
have suggested that the throiie of Satan was the great altar of Zeus 
Soter, wluch Attains set up to commemorate his victory over the Gauls 
— ^the last great triumph of Hellenism over barbarism. The altar was 
certainly very like a throne: it was approached by a flight of steps 
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enclosed by a raised platform, supporting colonnades, forming three 
sides of a hollow square ; the faces of the platform were carved with 
the Wars of the Gods and the Giants. To a pious Jew or Ohnstian 
it might seem the chosen throne of the god of this world, as the 
worship of the serpent might naturally and excusably seem more 
direct and avowed devil-worship than any other idolatry. Neither in 
those days would reflect of himself that both the worship of Asclepius 
and the thank-offering of Attains belonged to the better side of 
heathenism: nor if he had reflected would he have renounced his 
first judgement: even the better side of heathenism would have only 
proved to him that Satan could transform himself as an angel of light. 
As Antipas is the only Asiatic martyr mentioned, it is possible &at 
Pergamum may have been a special seat of the Satanic spirit of perse- 
cution, if 80 this, so far as it goes, might be the safest explanation. 

Iv rats i^|iipait 'AvrCirat. If this reading be right *Ayr^iras is 
treated as indeclinable: it is equally likely that the final c arises 
from an accidental duplication of the following o, the rather that 
'Arrfira would be an unfamiliar genitive. A legend is given of the 
martyrdom under Domitian of Antipas, bishop of Pergamum : it can 
probably be traced up to the fifth or sixth century. But by that 
time the fashion had set in of the "invention" (half fraudulent, half 
imaginative) of relics and legends of martyrs: and it is more than 
doubtful whether anything authentic is known of Antipas except 
from this passage. Perhaps it is presumable that he was a Jew 
by birth; the name is a shortened form of Antipater. The latter, 
like Philip and other Macedonian names, had become common all 
over the Levant : but perhaps especially common among Jews, from 
its being borne by the father of Herod and (in this shortened form) 
by his son, the tetrardi of Galilee. 

h |idpTvs. Here, as often in this book, we seem to have a no- 
minative in apposition to other cases, for 'Avr^iras does duty for 
a genitive. The word "witness" is perhaps used in its technical 
ecclesiastical sense of one who bears witness to the Faith with his 
life: cf. vi. 9, xii. 11 (" testimony"). So xvii. 6 ; Acts xxii. 20. 

14. Kparovvrat ti|v SiSav^v BaXad|i. As we should say "who 
adhere to the practice taught by Balaam, of eating..." It is called 
doctrine^ because it is a thing that was taught. For the fact of Israel 
being taught such practices, see Num. xxv. 1, 2 : for Balaam's respon- 
sibility, ibid. xxxi. 16. That of Balak is not directly mentioned in 
the Pentateuch, but is naturally inferred, as we find Moab and Midian 
united throughout the story. 

16. Kttl a-^. As well as Israel of old. 

6|ioCc»s. * ' In like manner " (see critical note) . This makes it certain 
that we are not to suppose two immoral sects prevailing at Pergamum, 
those who held the doctrine of Balaam and those who held that of 
the Nicolaitans : but one sect holding the doctrine taught by Balaam 
of old and the Nicolaitans now. The sense is : "thou hast with thee 
followers of Balaam: he taught God's people to fornicate and to 
communicate in idol-worship, and the Nicolaitans with thee teach 
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the same.** The passage gives no support to the theory that the 
Nioolaitans were so called fiom Balaam ; the etymology of the latter 
name is doubtfdl, bat according to a possible one Nicolaus ^** con- 
queror of the people") might be an approximate Greek eqaivalent 
to it. If not called after Nicolas the deacon, they no doubt were 
called after another Nicolas — as we hear from a tradition or con- 
jecture, later than the one which traces them to the deacon. 

16. |UTav6i)o*ov. The Angel, i.e. the whole body of the Church 
represented by him, is bidden to repent: because not only are the 
Nicolaitans guilty of the sins their doctrine involyed, but the whole 
Church (and more especially its bishop, if we suppose him to be 
intended) is more or less guilty, for having extended to them the 
toleration which the Church of Ephesus was praised for refusing. 

(ifr* avTwv. "Against them," not *' against thee": the mass of 
the Church is faithful on the whole. But it is implied that if the 
whole Church does "repent," and do its duty, tiiese erring members 
will be reclaimed : and that it will be a loss to the whole Church, if 
they are not reclaimed but have to be destroyed. 

kv TJ ^o^j^aJU^ Toi) <rTO|&aT6t |u>v. Cf. i. 16 n. 

17. T^ vucovvTi. This form, which Westcott and Hort refuse 
to accept, might arise either from viK^ta or from an old custom of 
misspelling or mispronunciation which need not have extended be- 
yond the participle. 

ScAo-M ai&rf. For the superfluous pronoun, see v. 7 n. The con- 
queror shall receive the bread of God (St John vi. 82 sqq.), instead 
of communicating at the table of devils (1 Cor. x. 21). 

Tov luCwa Tov KCKpv|&|Uvov. This genitive after ^(bcta is the only 
example in the New Testament of a common Greek idiom, cf . Winer 
Moulton, p. 247, in. § xxx. 7 6. The reference is to the pot of manna 
kept in the Tabernacle, in or before the Ark (Ex. xvi 34; Heb. ix. 4), 
and therefore " hidden ** in the unapproachable Sanctuary. The Jews 
appear to have cherished an opinion that the Ark of the Covenant, and 
other sacred objects which were wanting in the Second Temple, had 
not perished with the First, but were concealed before its destruction 
(see e.g. 2 Mace. 1. 19 sqq., ii. 4 sqq.), and were preserved somewhere 
in earth or heaven, to be revealed in the days of the Messiah. But 
we are not to understand that this book sanctions the first part 
of this belief, when xxi. 22 contradicts the second: passages like 
xi. 19 do not imply that the earthly Temple or its contents have 
been removed to Heaven, but that, whether the earthly Temple 
stands or falls, there remains in Heaven the archetype from which 
it was copied, according to the revelations made to Moses and 
(through David) to Solomon. See Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 80 ; 1 Chron. 
xxviii 12; Heb. viii. 5, ix. 23 sq. 

i|rtj^ov VcvKi^v, Kal firl ti)v i|rrj^v ^yoyjo, kcuv^v 7fYpa|A|Uvov. 
Whatever be the precise meaning oi this figure, the white stone and 
the name are closely connected. This excludes the notion that the 
white stone is given as a token of acquittal because judges who voted 
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to acqait the prisoner dropped a white stone, sometimes called the 
pebble of yiotory, into the urn ; thongh ihe stone is white because 
that was the colour of innocence, of joy, of victory. The white stone 
is a gift in itself not merely a vehicle of the new name, which it 
would be if the new name were the new name of Christ Himself, 
iii. 12 (which may be identical with His hidden Name, zix. 12|, 
thongh this too is written upon those who overcome, as the Father s 
Name is written on the hundred and forty and four thousand. The 
stone and the name are the separate possession of each to whom 
they are given. Most likely both are a token entitling the bearer to 
some further benefit. It is no objection to this that we do not find 
the technical Greek word for such tokens, for the " token " might be 
described without being named. The Greeks had feasts to which 
every feaster brought a token as a pledge that he would pay his share 
of tiie cost. Such a token might also prove his right to join the 
company. If so, it may be meant that when they who are worthy 
are called to the Marriage Supper each is called by the new name 
which he only knows j as each hears and enters, the white stone with 
the new name is his passport at the door. This would require us to 
believe that the hidden manna is given to strengthen the elect on the 
way (1 Kings xix. 8 ; Joh. iv. 82). Possibly again the token gives the 
ri^t to enter through the gates into the city (xxii. 14) : in this case 
the angels at the gates may suffer none to pass who cannot name 
themselves by the new name and ^ew the white stone. It appears 
from Aristophanes (Av, 1199 — 1224) that foreigners (at least in time 
of war) had no right to be at large in a strange city without some 
token from its authorities. The parallel though suggestive is too 
remote in place and time to be convincing. The contemporary 
parallels of tickets for stated doles or occasional largesses are not 
exact. These, which might be thrown to be scrambled for, were 
marked with the amount of the gifts they represented, not with the 
owner's name. If the word used of a ** stone " could mean a gem as 
Victorinus supposes, the key to the passage might lie in Wetstein's 
quotation from Joma 8 about the rain of pearls and precious stones 
which fell with the manna. The first readers of the Apocalypse had 
not to reflect with Bengel that they would know the meaning of the 
white stone and the new name if and when they overcame. Its 
symbolical language was plain at the time to those who had ears to 
hear. Perhaps the new and hidden name is a pledge that no enemy 
can have power upon him who receives it, for exorcists were supposed 
to have power over spirits good and evil by knowing their names, and 
this was only an instance of a widespread feeling which it is said led 
Cffisar to put a man to death for dividging the sacred secret name of 
Bome, which was Yalentia. It is possible that some kindred mystery 
may attach to the names, Hom. IL i. 403, xx. 74, which differ in the 
language of gods and men. 

18 — ^29. Thb Chuboh in Thyatiila. 

18. & vUs Tov Ocov. Here only in the Apocalypse. So desig- 
nated, perhaps, because it is the power which Ge received from the 
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Father which is the subject of the concluding promise, v, 28. Cf. 
Ps. ii. for 6 v2o$ imv and quotation in promise. 

6 l^«v=os Ix*^' ^^^ ^^ <^^^ ^ continued by the categorical 
clause KoX ol T<5dej airrov Sfioioi x^^m <rf« also '''V Xoi5<rai'rt...icoi hroli^o' 
i. 6, 6 n. 

Toi^ ^^OoXfiovs avTov. Which search reins and hearts, v. 23. 

ol ir^Scs a^Tov. Of strength to break the nations to shivers like a 
potter's vessel, v. 26. 

19. rvk Ifryo o^v rd loxara irXf Cova rmv irpctfTttv. In contrast to 
Ephesus 17. 4. These words shew that the Church of Thyatira had 
already existed for some time. Yet it was made an objection to the 
book as early as the second century that no Church was then known 
to exist or to have existed at Thyatira. 

20. l%ia Kard o-oO, 5rt. **I have against thee, that," as in v. 4. 
The reading of TexU Rec. (^x« f a^a <^oO dXlya^ 8tl) is late and borrowed 
from 17. 14. 

Tijv TwaUa 'IctcCpcX. There is some authority for the reading t^k 
yvvaXxd <rov le^d/3eX, and even if the possessive pronoun be not rightly 
inserted in the Greek text, it is a question whether the article ought 
not to be understood as equivalent to one; though in this book we 
should certainly expect the possessive pronoun to be expressed if this 
were the meaning. If the sense '*thy wife Jezebel" be right, the 
allusion must be to 1 Kings xxi. 25 : there is some one (or something) 
at Thyatira who is, to the Angel of the Church, such a temptress as 
Jezebel was to Ahab. No doubt, if we suppose the Angel to be the 
bishop, it is probable that his actual wife is intended ; but even then 
the name Jezebel must have this meaning. 

As a plain matter of verbal exegesis, **thy wife Jezebel" seems, in 
this context, the more natural translation. But it has its own diffi- 
culties. What analogy is there between a faithful servant of Christ, 
culpably tolerant of a bad wife, but not sharing her faults himself, 
and Ahab, who " did sell himself to work wickedness," and " did very 
abominably in following idols"? It may be added, that except in 
Jdiu*s taimt (2 Kings ix. 22), which need not be meant literally, there 
is no evidence whatever of Jezebel's unchastity : her behaviour 
towards her husband, as well as her influence over him, makes it 
probable that she was a good wife, in her own way. 

On the whole> the best editors decline to adopt the reading which 
would make the sense **thy wife" certain: and this being so, it 
seems better to tran^te as the A.y. {'*that woman J."). Who 
** Jezebel" was — ^whether a real woman, or a personification of a 
sect,— is almost equally doubtful on any view: but it seems simplest 
to suppose a real person. 

i) Xlyovou lavTi^v irpo^rtv. Another nominative in irregular 
apposition. Possibly the participle with the article is regarded as 
equivalent to a relative with a finite verb. 

roht IfAois So^Xovs. This is the only instance in this book of a 
possessive pronoun : here St Epiphanius quotes rods doiUXovs fiov, ifxbs 
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is used mnoh oltener in the fourth Gospel than in the other three 
or indeed the whole Greek Testament, though in all the genitive is 
commoner. In the Gospel it is not possible to trace a distinction of 
meaning between ^/xo; and yiov : if there be a distinction in ordinary 
Greek the possessive pronoun is perhaps rather more emphatic than 
the enclitic genitive, meaning "the servants who belong to Me"; but 
this can hardly be pressed here. 

iropvcvo-ai. In secular Greek an equivalent of either prostate or 
prostituere: it is to be taken literally ; not (as so often in the Old Testa- 
ment) as a metaphor for idolatry, since this is mentioned coordinately. 

22. pdXX«. Lit. "I am casting'' i.e. "am about to cast." Cf. 
dvapcUvu), St John xx. 17, and note on ipxo/iai sup. v, 5. 

els KMvt|v. See crit. note*. Perhaps a bed of sickness, as "death" 
in the next verse is perhaps to be taken of pestilence, cf . vi. 8. 

JUT* avTTJs. Possibly the sense is " I will cast them together with 
her into...," but the sense " the partners of her adulteries" is at least 
equally natural. It seems probably intended, that she and they are 
to be separated in punishment : Francesca's ** Questi che mai da me 
non fia diviso" is rather a poetical sentiment than a moral one. 
But if Jezebel be understood to mean a sect rather than an individual 
woman, it will be possible to distinguish her "adulteries" as meta- 
phorical from the literal " fornication " which she encouraged : if so, 
her paramours are the false teachers, her children their disciples. 

23. TVtto-ovTai ira<rat al lKKXT)<rCai. Cf. All flesh shall know, 
Is. xix. 26; All flesh shall see, Is. xl. 5; Ezek. xx. 48. "All the 
Churches" though less extensive than "all flesh" (cf. John xvii. 2, 
and for the limitation xiv. 22) must still be taken as widely as possi- 
ble, it means not merely all the seven Churches of Asia but " all the 
churches in the world," hardly as Alford adds "to the end of time." 
We know nothing (and have no reason to think St Irenseus knew 
more) of either the repentance or the punishment of the children of 
Jezebel. 

6 Ipavvwv. Compare Kapdias ^rdfet Kj5/>. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, 6 ^rdfwr 
Kapdias xxix. 17, ird^iav Kapdias Kal v€<ppoi>s Ps. vii. 9 (10), mipcixrou to^ 
yeippoik fJiov koI 'Hjv xapdiop [jlov xxvi. 2, boKLfid^oap v€<f>pobs koX Kapdias 
Jer. xi. 20, ir&^p Kapdias koI doKifidtwv yetppoifs xvii. 10, ffwiuv veippoin 
Kal Kapdias xx. 12, 6 ipawQv rds Kapdias Bom. viii. 27. The last 
passage suggests a common origin apart from the LXX. for a phrase 
which no doubt is ultimately derived from the Psalms and was almost 
proverbial in the Apostolic age. 

24. i|itv 8i. The form of address to the Angel of the Church 
is dropped, and the Church addressed directly. The sense is ''to 
the rest of you in Thyatira," or more literally, "to you, namely to 
the rest." 

otrtvts ovK lYvoNrav rd paO^ Tov Sarava, wt X^yovo^v. The 

heretics condemned in the preceding verses were doubtless a sect of 
those who caUed themselves Gnostics, probably at this time, certainly 
in the next generation. They contrasted their knowledge of ''the 
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depths" or "deep things of God" (cf. 1 Cor. iL 10), with the faith 
of the orthodox in the plain simple doctrines that were openly 
preached to the world : the Lord answers, that the depths of know- 
ledge that they attained were depths, not of God, but of Satan. It 
is uncertain how far the quotation of their own language marked 
by &s \4yovcty extends; it is hardly possible that they themselves 
actually gloried in a knowledge of the depths of Satan (yet cf. 
2 Gor. ii. 11) : but it is to be remembered that the Gnostic systems 
of the second century, and probably those of the first also, included 
a strange mythology of hfdf- personified abstractions; and it may 
be that the Lord rather identifies one of these with Satan than sub- 
stitutes the name of Satan for tiiat of God. It appears from Irenaeus 
that the Gnostics of his time talked of "the deep things of Depth" 
as well as "the deep things of God." It is curious that the phrase 
"the depths of knowledge" is quoted from the great Ephesian phi- 
losopher Heraclitus: possibly it was owing to his influence, that 
such notions found a congenial home in Asia Minor. 

ov pdXXo). See v. 22 n. 

dXXo pcCpos. &\\o refers forward to irXrjp so that the sense is "I 
will lay on you no other burden than to hold fast" 5 but, as in English, 
this does not exclude a reference backward to the sins taught by 
Jezebel. If so this passage confirms the rule of Christian Liberty 
laid down Acts xv. 28. 

25. 6 ^er€. Comparing ver. 6, we shall probably understand 
this "what ye have to your credit," your present faithfulness and 
zeal : so that the sense will rather be like Phil. iii. 16 than Jude 3. 
Cf. iii. 11. 

26. Kal 6 viKMv Kal 6 n^pttv. "He that overcometh and he that 
keepeth" are one; in most parts of the New Testament there would 
only be one article. This is the only passage where the promise to 
him that overcometh is introduced by koI, Here and iii. 12 and iii. 
21 the writer begins with a nominative which has no regular con- 
struction. 

rd Cpyauov. "Such works as I do" is the sense, rather than 
"such as 1 approve." Cf. John xiv. 12 "the works that I do shall 
he do also." 

27. iroi|iav€t. Lit., "shall be their shepherd," cf. Ps. ii. 9 (LXX.), 
TToifjiayeTs ai)roi>j ir (td^bt^ (ndrjp^. The word as pointed in the received 
Hebrew text means 'bruise' or 'break them.' Here and in xii. 5, 
xix. 15 St John follows the LXX., see note on i. 7. 

j&s rd o>kc6t) rd KCpafuxd o-wrpCpcrat. He is to rule the nations 
with a mastery as aosolute as is expressed in crushing a potsherd. 
There is nothing in the Hebrew or in any known version to suggest 
the curious change of subject in "he shall rule... as the vessels are 
broken. " It puzzled Arethas who thought that &i would have been 
followed by a subjunctive in ordinary Greek. 
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«0S Kd'yi*. "As I also." Of coarse the meaning is that Ps. ii. 9 
is assumed to be the promise of the Father to the Son ; as is plain 
from the eighth verse. 

28. T^v dcrr^ rdv vpoiv^v. The only illustration of this image 
is xxii. 16, where Christ Himself is called the Morning Star: and 
the meaning here can hardly be ** I will give myself to him.'' Some 
compare 2 Pet. i. 19, others, perhaps better, Dan. zii. 3 : taking the 
sense to be, "I will give him the brightest star of all, that he may 
be clothed (cf. xii. 1) with its glory." 

29. 6 Hx«>»v oSs dKOvo-drtt. For the position of these words see 
on t7. 7. 

CHAPTER III. 
2. {(uXXov diroOavctv. B, reads ^/xeXXes diropdWeip, 
c6pT)Ka. B^ reads elifnjKav. 

8. |iVT||i6vcvc odv. K seth. Primas. Areth. omit odp. 
YpT|^ptf<rgs. t^ cop. Primas. read fieravoT/iir'iis, 

6. o&TMs. K<'B3P...and Text. Bee. read odros, 

7. xXfCo'ci. 1 Vg. Primas. cop. arm. syr. and Text. Bee. read 
KXeLei, 

Kal kXcCwv. a omits iral, C 1, Text. Bee. read Kal kKcUi; B, and 
many cursives read el fi^ 6 dvoiywv ; Areth. reads (for 6 dvolywp — 
dvoL^ei) oifdeU xXclaei el fi^ b dtfolycav koI oideis dfol^i el iirj 6 K\eL<a¥. 

dvo^ci- With KB,; ACF 1 Text. Bee. read dvolyet. 

9. TVtto-iv. fc< Primas. read yvdxrxi* 
12. avTov. b^* reads adnp, 

tf KampcUvovo^. With K*ACP 1...; Text. Bee. i.e. Beza and 
Elzevir, reads rj Karapaivei with Bj And. ; b^" reads ttjs Karafiairodffijs. 
14. h AooSikC^. 1 and Text. Bee. read XaodiKiwp. 
16. o^cXov ^vxpos i{s 'H IcflTT^s. A 1 omit by homoeoteleuton. 

16. ovTf Icirrds cure i|rvxpos. With t<Bfi 1 ; Text. Bee. reads oike 
\pvxpbs oihe fe<rrd$ with AP. 

4|U(rai 4k Toi) orroi&aros |iov. K* reads ifuv (i. q. ifieiv) ; 8<* reads 
iravire (i. q. iravffai) tov ffTdjuaros <rov. 

17. ov8lv. With AC ; Text. Bee. reads oddevbs with fc<BjP 1. 

18. 47XP^<»^^- ^®^*- ^°- ^®^^ iyxp^op with P 1. Latt. ungue, 
inunge, 

19. ItjXcvf o5v. With ABjC ; Text. Bee. reads ffi^wcop with «P 1. 

20. dKoiicrti Tiis ^wyijs |*ov KaC. These words, attested by all 
MSS. and versions, are absent from four quotations of Origen, one of 
Hilary and one of Epiphanius. 

dvoC(xi- K reads dvoliifii. 

clo'^Uvcoiufci. With AP ; Tisch. reads koX elffeXeTjffOfMi with KB,. 
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Ch. III. 1 — 6. The Chubch in Sardis. 

1. 6 tyjav rd cirrd nrc^i&ara rov 6cov. See the last note but one 
on i. 4. Though "the Seven Spirits" were mentioned there, we have 
not yet heard of them as specially belonging to Christ: but this we 
find in v. 6. 

Kal Toi^ frrrd dcrr^pas. Cf. ii. 1. We find the "Spirits" and the 
"stars," i.e. Angels, mentioned coordinately— a further argument 
against identifying Uie Spirits with Angels, even angels other than 
these. These attributes of Christ are mentioned, because He speaks 
as Judge of the Churches: cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16 for the conception otjtidge- 
ment as the Spirit's work. 

2. yCvov YpT)7op«»v. Lit. "become watching," "awake and watch." 

Tct Xoiird. The elements of gcrodness, or means of goodness, which 
thou hast not yet lost. Cf. ii. 6, and the first note there. 

d 2|&cX\ov, i.e. which would have died but for the strengthem'ng of 
them. We may perhaps say, that it seems to be taken for granted 
that the warning, sharp as it is, will be effectual. 

cvpT|Ka. One MS. has the suggestive reading eUprfKOP (cf. xvi. 15 
for the plural without a definite subject), n after a is a common 
clerical error, but here and at xxi. 6 it is possible that the addition 
may best preserve the original text. 

Ivonriov tov 0€ov |i,ov. The Church had a name of being alive before 
men : its works therefore may have come up to their standard. 

3. |ivY||iovcv€ o^v. Cf. ii 5 : but here it is the soimd doctrine of the 
founders of the Church that is the standard to be regained: it does 
not appear that the former practice of the Church itself afforded 
such a standard. 

irm ct\T)4»as kaI -ffKovo-as. The perfect and aorist are coupled 
where we might have expected two perfects ; but the rather cacopho- 
nous perfect of &koi&u is not found in the New Testament ; it is difficult 
to tell how the writers of the New Testament who certainly, none of 
them (except perhaps St Paul), ever had any lessons in Greek gram- 
mar, were to know the difference between a first aorist and a " strong" 
perfect, though all writers on the grammar of the New Testament 
assume they had this knowledge. 

njpct. The word is the same as in i. 8, where see note. Here the 
sense is more like 1 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 20, where however the 
Greek verb used is different: 1 Tim. vi. 14, where it is the same as 
here, bridges the interval between the two. 

t)|«» cis icXlirn)s. Notice the change of verb from ipxofiai to rj^u ; 
in the other warnings the Church is awake to watch for the Coming: 
the sleeping Church will only wake when the Lord is come ; cf. xvi. 
15; Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39; 1 Thess. v. 2, 4; 2 Pet. iii. 10. In 
all these places the image is used of the Last or universal Judgement ; 
but here plainly of a particular judgement upon this one Church. The 
use of the same image in both the larger and narrower senses seems 
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to sanction the system of interpretation commonly applied to St 
Matt, xziv., which some have attempted to apply to this book also. 

4. ^iftk dv6|MiTa. Some understand, from the similar use of the 
word ** names'* in Acts i. 15, that at this time it was usual for every 
Church to keep a register of all its members. 1 Tim. y. 9 seems cer- 
tainly to imply such a register of office-bearers at least. It is possible 
indeed that the "names'* are spoken of as entered in the heavenly 
Book of Life (cf. the next verse) : but the use of that image would be 
far more forcible, if the readers of the Bevelation were familiar with 
an approximate counterpart to that Book on earth. It is however 
perhaps better to understand ivbfULra both here and in Acts i. 15 as 
simply a Hebraistic expression for ** persons**: cf. Num. i. 20, 28. 

h XtvKols. So vi. 11, vii 9. It is idle to ask whether these are 
the »ame garments which they kept undefiled during their probation : 
but no doubt it is meant that their keeping these undefiled proves 
them "worthy** of those. 

6. 6 viKcov oCr«»9 ircpi^oXctrat. If o0ra;$ means "like the holy 
remnant in Sardis,** it is natural to ask with Spitta whether the 
promises to him that overcometh are to be regarded as part of the 
messages to the Churches. Possibly though the other sense at first is 
more natural, the meaning may be "He... shall be clothed then as I 
am now.'* The colour of Christ's priestly robe (i. 13) was not stated 
(and see "Barnabas,** there quoted) but we are probably to understand 
that it was white, cf. Dan. vii. 9. 

ov |ii) i£aXcCi|r«» to ovo|ia avrov. See Ex. xxxii. 82 sq. (which it seems 
hard to tone down into meaning no more than 1 Kings xix. 4 : com- 
pare rather Bom. ix. 8), Ps. Ixix., 29 (28) (which can more easily be 
taken in the milder sense), and Dan. xii. 1. The image seems to be, 
that everyone on professmg himself Christ's soldier and servant has 
his name entered in the Book of Life, as on an army list or census- 
roll of the kingdom. It remains there during the time of his pro- 
bation or warfare, even if, while he has thus "a name that he Hveth,** 
he is dead in sin : but if he die the second death it will be blotted out : 
if he overcome, it will remain for ever. See xx. 12, 15. 

^|ioXoY4<rfl» T^ 5vo|ia avrov lvc»vu>v toO irarp^s |iov koI Ivcdnov rSty 
dyy^wv avToO. Cf. Matt. x. 82 hfAoXoyfjcu KdyCi) iv odry ifnTpoffOef 
rod TTorpbi fMv rod h toU oipoufoU : and Luc. xii. 8 hfuikoyiiaei h airtf 
ilJ.TrpoaOGf rioy dyyiXofP rod d€o0...d'irapFriOij<renu iydywufif r(aw dyyiXtap 
Tov Oeod. Thus our passage combines elements found in Matt, only 
(6/xoXo7i^6), rod frarpis /mv) with elements found in Luc. only {hnitrum, 
TW¥ dyyiXunf), For the negative side of the saying we may also 
compare Mc. viii. 88, Luc. ix. 26. 

7 — ^13. Thb Ghuboh in Philadblphia. 

7. o &yw%, 6 dXtfiwoi, The same epithets are combined in vi 10, 
where apparently they belong rather to the Father than the Son. In 
Mark i. 24, John vi. 69 (according to the true reading) Christ is called 
"the Holy One of God,** and God*s "Holy Servant** (according to the 
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probable rendering) in Acts iv. 27, 30: also "the faithful and true" 
in this book, in/, ver. 14 and zix. 11. **The Holy One" is used 
absolutely as a name of God in Job vi. 10 (Hebrew) ; Is. zl. 25 ; Hab. 
iii. 3, and perhaps Hos. zi. 9, besides the phrase so frequent in Isaiah, 
and used by several other prophets, '* the Holy One of Israel " : and 
we have " the true God," as opposed to idols, in 2 Ohr. xv. 8 ; Ps. 
zxxi 5 (6); Jer. x. 10; 1 Thess. i. 9; 1 John v. 20, and, without 
such opposition being specially marked, in Is. Izv. 16 ; John zvii. 3. 
Here the sense seems to be " He Who U the Holy One of God," as 
opposed to those in v, 9, who say that they are of the holy people 
and are not. 

6 i\iav Ti)v icVctv rov AavcCS. From Is. xzii. 22. There the meaning 
is, that Eliakim shall be made ruler of the house of David, i.e. chief 
minister of the kingdom (2 Kings xviii. 18 &c.), and that his will shall 
be final in aU business of the kingdom. Here then in like manner 
Christ is described as Chief Minister in the Kingdom of God. But the 
promise in the next verse suggests that the image is not used in this 
general sense only; Christ says that He has the power of admitting 
to, or excluding from His Church, the power which He delegates 
(St Matt. xvi. 19) to the rulers in His Church, but which none, not 
even they, can really exercise in opposition to His will. 

8. Oifpav tivecpYiuvtiv. Through which thou mayest enter into the 
Kingdom, into tlie house of David. 

V)v ovScls Svvarai icXcto-ai aiSrijv. For the construction cf. ii. 7 n. 
Probably the false Jews mentioned in the next verse denied the 
title of the Christians in Philadelphia to the privileges of brother- 
hood — ^whence we may suppose that they were mostly Gentiles. 
Christ answers, that He woiUd grant what they refused. 

Sn... I^cts. The parallels prove that these words, in spite of 
the strange parenthesis, are dependent on and explain cov rk ipya. 

|iucpdv S^fOfuv. ** Little strength." The point is that his strength 
is not great, not that he has a little in spite of the strain upon it. 

9. 8i8c0. The use of *'give" in this verse is frequent in Hebrew: 
(cp. LXX. of Is. Ix. 17 ddlxru rods apxovr&s <rov iv elp^vji); here the 
sentence is unfinished, and is resumed by *'I will make tnem come" 
<fec. below. 

Ik TTJs o-vvaY«YTi$ rov Sarava. See on ii. 9. 

iroii)ow avTO^S. An application of Is. Iz. 14, xopeiffOFTcu irpbs crk 
dcSoiK&rcs viol TaTetvoxrayTonf ce, 

on 47«i i{'ydirt)<rd o"c. Perhaps "that I set my love on thee" once 
for all; but it is simpler to remember how much commoner aorists 
are than perfects in the New Testament. The pronoun iyii) is em- 
phatic — ^which supports the view already suggested, that the title 
of this Church to Christian privileges was contested by the Jews, 
and that this message of the Lord is intended to decide a con- 
troversy. 
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10. 5rt lrT(pi)0ti«...Kd7iS. It would be possible, bat hardly in 
accordance with the nsage of this book, to connect this with what 

goes before, **that I have loved thee, because thou hast kept , 

and I will keep thee from... .*' 

11. Kpdrct 6 ix<^* See on ii. 6, 25. 

XdPn, i.e. rob thee of it: it is hardly meant that his loss will 
be in any sense another's gain, but that whoever can tempt him to 
let go what he has will deprive him of what he hopes for. On ffr^ipca^op 
see note on ii. 10 : the image of a race or other contest for a prize 
does not seem in harmony with the context nor with the style of this 
book. 

12. 6 viKttv. Lit. '*He that overcometh, I will make him," as 
in ii. 26. 

<rTvXov. Used of chief men in the Church in 6kd. ii. 9, and probably 
of the Church itself in 1 Tim. iii. 15. All Christians are living stones 
in the Temple (Eph. ii. 20 sqq., 1 Pet. ii. 5), all necessary to its 
completeness, but some of course filling in it a more important 
position than others: and such important position is indicated by 
the image of the ''pillars" 11. cc. But here the promise is not for 
Apostles or their successors only, but for all the faithful: the point 
is not *'he shall be one of the great and beautiful stones on which 
the others rest," but **he shall be so placed that he cannot be removed 
while the whole fabric stands." 

The reading adr(} trrvXop would have to be explained by the analogy, 
not very close, of 2 Sam. xviii. 18, Is. Ivi. 5. 

Ypdi|r«» lir' a^^v. We repeatedly have in this book the image of 
the divine Name written on the foreheads of God's servants: see 
vii. 3, xiv. 1, xxii. 4. Hence the inscribing the name is here equally 
appropriate to the figure and the thing signified : probably the meta- 
phor of the pillar is not dropped, but writing the name on the pillar 
means the same as writing it on the man. 

T^ 5vo|ui roH 0ioO |iov Kal r6 5vo|&a riis ir6Xc«»s toO Ocof^ |iov. Cf. 
Is. xliv. 5; Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16; Ezek. xlviii. 35, for the junction 
of these two names. The three names joined here are in a manner 
those of the Trinity, the Church being representative of the Spirit. 
It is probable that passages like this did much to suggest the use 
of the sign of the Cross on the forehead, both at Baptism and on 
other occasions that seemed to call for a profession of faith: and 
the image of the ''new name** (cf. ii 17) harmonises well with the 
much later usage of conferring a name in Baptism. 

V) KarapcUvovoxi, xxi. 2, 10. The nominative after r^s Koipris cannot 
be ascribed either to ignorance or to forgetfulness ; see note on i^ 
Xiyovaat ii. 20. 

TO ovo|&d |iov T^ icaiv6v. See on ii. 17 and xix. 12 there referred 
to. 
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14—22. The Church in Laodicba. 

14. 6 di&tfv. See the last note on i 7. Here the name is used, 
(i) because this is the last of the seven Bpistles, that it may confirm 
tiie whole : (ii) as synonymous with the title '* Faithful and True " 
^t follows: for which see the latter group of references on ver. 7. 
Is. IzT. 16 is specially noticeable, where "the God of truth" is in 
the Hebrew *'the God of Amen"; in the other O.T. passages a 
different but cognate form is used. 

6 fidprvs 6 ino^ros koI oCXt)Oi.vos. See i. 5* 

4 ^P)^4 '"i^ ktCo^cas toO 6coO. Exactly equivalent to CoL 1. 15, 
as explamed oy the words that follow: in both places the words are 
such as might grammatically be used of the &rst of creatures, but 
the context there, and the whole tone of the book here, proves that 
the writer does not regard Him as a creature at all. But St John 
is not here, as in the fii^t verses of his Gospel, describing our Lord's 
Nature theologically: it might be enough to say that here and in 
Prov. viii. 22 (where the words "the Lord possessed'' or "created 
Me" lend themselves more easily than these to an Arian sense^, 
the coming forth of the Word to create is conceived as part of His 
earthly mission, which culminates in the Incarnation, so that in 
a sense even creation is done by Him as a creature. 

15. o4Jt€ ifnrxp^S- . olh-f {cctt^s. Neither untouched by spiritual life, 
dead and cold, as an unregenerate heathen would be, nor rip Tve^fiari 
^iw (Bom. xii. 11). We might, naturally speak (perhaps the Lord 
does. Matt. xxiv. 12) of those as "cold" who were such as the 
Laodiceans were, and of course here something more is meant: 
but that further meaning can hardly be being actively opposed to 
the Gospel, but only being utterly unaffected by it, 

^^<Xov i|rvxp^s i(s ^ tciTT^s. For the sentiment that it would be 
better even to be "cold," cf. 2 Pet. ii 21; though there the apostasy 
described is no doubt more deadly than here. But according to the 
Greek proverb (Ar. Eth. vn. ii. 10) of a man who sins against his 
conscience. Bray rb fidup xvlyy ri dcT imirlveif ; you can instruct and 
convince a man who has either low or perverse views of duty, but 
what can you do to one whom sound views do not make to act 
rightly? And similarly an unbeliever can be converted and regener- 
ated, but what can be done for him in whom faith does not work by 
love? 

16. 5rt x^^<M^s <^* ^® image is of course taken from the ten- 
dency of lukewarm water to excite vomiting. It is intended to be 
an offensive one, interfering with the self-satisfied refinement to 
which it is addressed. 

|iAX«». **1 am ready to." The verb does not necessarily imply 
that the intention is fiinal, and ver. 19 shews that it is not. On the 
other hand, in later Greek the future is often expressed by a periphrasis 
with /aAXw, as in later Latin with * habeo.' 
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17. SrtXiYCts. The oonstruotion here on \4y€ts,..Kal ovk dtdas.,, 
avfipov\ej6ta trot... is anusaally elaborate for this book. 

irXov<ri^ Ayx Kol vtrXoi^TfiKflk Lit. '*! am rich and have gotten 
riches." It was thoaght remarkable, <fec., Tao. Ann. xiv. 27, that 
Laodioea was rebuilt, a.d. 60, after an earthquake without help from 
Bome of any kind. If there be any distinction of sense between the 
two words, the second expresses pride in the riches being his own 
acquisition, in addition to self-complacency in the enjoyment. 

For the sense, cf. Hos. xii 8, EcU etirep 'E0/>cU/a, IIX^ xexXoi^ica, 
fHpriKa Amfvx^f ifuivrtpf where apparently the self-complacency in 
material prosperity lends itself to and combines with religious self- 
satisfaction. Hence it is not necessary to interpret these words 
either of material wealth, or of fancied spiritual wealth, to the exclu- 
sion of the other. St James ii. 1—6 shews that in the first century, 
as in the nineteenth, the ''respectable" classes found it easiest to 
be religious, to their own satisfaction. 

W ct 6 TaXaCiro»pos xal IXfctv^. "The wretched and miserable 
one '* above all others — at least above all the other six Churches. 

18. o^ifiPovXciiM <roi. "There is deep irony in this word One who 
has need of nothing, yet needs counsel on the vital points of self- 
preservation." Alford. 

dyopcunu. Gf. Is. Iv. 1 Scot /a^ Ix^« d/^/Moy, paSUraLpres dyopdaare, 
KoX ^dyere dvev dpyvplov koX Tifirjs : the counsel to a poor beggar to buy 
is of course meaningless, unless he can buy "without money and 
without price," or, as the Hebrew of that passage more literally 
means, "for (what is) not money and for (what is) not a price." 
Thus the word is not a mere synonym for "receive" : the sense is, 
"Thou hast nothing to give, but thou must give all that thou hast" 
(Mati ziii. 44, 46). The nothingness of human merit is a reason 
against exalting self, but not a reason for sparing self : the Lord does 
not bid us say, "We are unprofitable servants: we cannot and need 
not do what it is our duty to do." (Luke xvii. 10.) 

Xpvaiov veievpw^ov Ik irvp6s. Vg. aurum ignitum frohatum. The 
fire would not remove the dross from the gold, but either detect it or 
prove ^t the gold was already pure. A.y. is right in sense, though 
"fresh burnt from the fire" would be perhaps more literal: cf. i. 15, 
where the same participle is used as here. The meaning of the " gold " 
is defined in the next words: it stands for spiritual "riches" of any 
sort. 

l|&dTia XcvKd. As in w, 4, 5. 

Kal |ii) ^vcpo>9j. Cf. xvi. 15. 

Kal KoXXvpiov fyxp^<nu rovs o^OoXfiovs o-ov. "And eyesalve to 
anoint thine eyes." /coXXt^ptoy (the name comes from a bread- poultice) 
was the common dressing for weak eyes, and could be applied by a 
barber (see Horace Sat i. vii. 3), but perhaps hardly by the patient 
himself. 
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19. k>(«k 5o^vs Idv ^iXMy Mfx», The pronoun iy6 stands empha- 
tically at the beginning of the sentence — as it were, "My way with 
those I love (the word is a strong one, expressing afFection, not simply 
charity K is to shew them their faults,'' not to '* prophesy smooth 
things/' and encourage the self-complacent temper that was destroy- 
ing tiie Laodiceans. In every other case, the Lord has noted both 
the good atfd the evil in the Church, and generally the good first : 
here He does nothing but find fault, but He adds in effect, '*Do not 
suppose from this tiiat I do not love you." The word iKiyx» is 
more often rendered "reprove": see e.g. John xvi, 8: Eph, v. 11, 13: 
its meaning here is exactly what we express by " working conviction 
of sin." 

ttfXfvc oSv Kttl |MTai^i|<rov. Shake off thy languid "lukewarm" 
temper: then thou wilt be able to start on a new life of righteousness. 
Here too it is possible to see a reason for the contrasted tenses. 

20. fom|Ka ht\ Ti]y Ot^v Kot Kpo^«». The Lord expresses His 
affection, from which He nas intimated that the Laodiceans are not 
excluded, by this figure of intense and condescending tenderness. It 
is intended to remind the readers of Cant. v. 2 : but the figure of the 
tovefM midnight visit is too delicate to bear being represented, as here, 
with a mixture of the thing signified with the image, especially since 
the visit is not to the Church, personified as a single female, but to 
any individual, and of either sex ; so it is toned down into a visit 
from a familiar friend. 

kCv ri« aKottfo^ Tijs 6«>VTJs |iov. It is implied that anyone is sure to 
hear His knock, and be roused to ask who is there: but only those 
who love Him will know His voice (as Bhoda did St Peter's, Acts xii. 
U) when He says " It is I." 

8ctirvi{ow. The blessing promised is a secret one to the individual. 
There can thus hardly be a reference to the Holy Eucharist, which is 
shared publicly by the whole Church. 

I&tr' a^oO Kttl afr^s |mt' IuoO. The sense is, "I will take all he 
ha!s to give Me, as though I had need of it, and benefited by it (cf . 
Matt. XXV. 37 — 40) : but at the same time, it will reaUy be I that give the 
feast, and he that receives it ." There can hardly be a better illustration 
than a quaint and touching legend, given in a little book called 
Patranasy or Spanish /Stories, with the title *' Where one can dine, two 
can dine." 

21. 6 vtKMv. The construction is as in ii. 26, iii. 12, "He that 
overcom'eth, I will give him." For the sense, compare the former of 
these passages; but the promise of sharing Christ's inheritance (Bom. 
viii. 17) is even more fully expressed here. 

4s Kdyt^ hUci\ou, See St John's Gospel, xvi. 83. 

IfcCTcl ToO iroirp^s |m>v Iv T<p Op^vcp at^ov. See v. 6, vii 17. In the 
Jewish Cabbala (of which the oldest parts are ascribed to a date little 
later than St John, and perhaps embody still older traditions, though 
it received its present form quite late in the middle ages) we hear of 
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Metatron, apparently a Greek word Hebraised for "Next to the 
Throne," or perhaps "in the midst of the Throne," a sort of mediator 
between God and the world, who is identified with the four Living 
Creatures of Ezekiel's vision. The Cabbala as it now exists has more 
affinity with Gnostic mythology than with scriptural or Catholic 
Christianity : but it is deserving of notice, as the outcome of tendencies 
in Jewish thought that might have developed, or found their satis- 
faction in the Gospel. St John's Lamb *' in the midst of the Throne" 
is perhaps just as far comparable with the Cabbalistic Metatron, as 
his doctrine of the personal "Word of God" is with Philo's. It is 
hardly wise to ask whether "My Throne" and "His Throne" are quite 
identical: for the doctrine that the faithful stand to Christ in the 
same relation as He to the Father, see St John's Gospel, xvii. 21 — 
23, and 1 Cor. iii. 23, xi. 3. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. XaXoi{<n|S. K reads XaXoOtrav. 

X^w. With N»AB2 ; Text. Bee. reads \iyw<ra with N'P 1. 

2. Iirl rdv Opovov. With KAB,; Text. Bee. reads M rod 6p6vov 
with P 1. 

8. Kal 6 KaOij^vos. l...cop. arm. sth. And. Areth. Yictorin. omit 
these words. 

Zptt. K*A seth. arm. read lepeis; arm. also read SfAoioi; in 3, 4 K* 
omits 8|i. ^pao-ck (r|&....0p6vov. 

4. cCKoo-t ria-aupas irpco-p. Text. Bee. reads with B^ roi)s etKoai 
T. xp, 

6. i^ttval Kal ppovToC. Text. Bee. with 1... reads ^povral nal (fxavai; 
see note on iii. 18. 

a cUnv. With Nc (N* omits from & to ivtbmov rov Opbvov) P 1 ; Text. 
Bee. reads at elcrtv with Bg; A reads a kcrnv wj $d\ac(ra*j Text. Bee. 
omits C)i with 1 arm. sth. Primas. 

7. ^x*"- Wi*^ -^a; Text. Bee. reads ^ov with NP. 

cJS avOpwirov. With A Primas. Vg.; N reads ws 6iioiov dydptavov; 
Bj omits (!)s; Text. Bee. reads ds dvOpcjiros with P 1. 

8. tv kqO' tv avrcSv. With AP (Bg omits airuv) ; Text. Bee. ip Kad* 
^auT6. 

{X<»v. With A 1; Text. Bee. etxov with K Primas. Vg.; B, reads 
ixot^ ; P ^x®'''"** 
^|M>vo-kv. Text. Bee. reads yi/xovra with 1. 

9. 8(wq-ovoav. Primas. reads dederant {=?(d(aKay); Vg. darent ( = 
? ddxruxriv {^Bj f d(a<nv Areth.). In v. 10 Haussleiter edits cadehunt 
adorabunt. * 

10. irc<roOvTak. K has Kal irea: 

11. 6 Kvpios Kal 6 Ocos i)|uav. Text. Bee. with 1 substitutes KJjpie | 
K prefixes tois to text. 
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■Jlo-av Kttl lKrC(rOi)<rav. With K and most verBions (inolading 
Tyconius) ; Text. Rec. reads elalv koX iicTl<r07}<rap with P 1 arm. ; Bj 
oi)«c rjffaw Kal iKricOriaavi A omits koX iKTlaOrfaatf; Primas. omits rjeaif 



KcU, 



Ch. IV. 1 — 9. Heave:.' opened. 

1. furd raOro. This seems to be a new vision rather than a con- 
tinuation of what goes before. From i. 18 onwards the Seer has been 
in spirit in the Heavenly Tabernacle listening to the Heavenly High 
Priest : now he is for a moment on earth again with heaven far above 
him. 

flSov Kol l8ov. "I beheld, and lol" as v. 6, 11 Ac; Dan. vii. 6, 
11 &o. It is not, of course, implied that he changed the direction of 
his gaze. 

i\vtffy\Uvr\. The participle is used without any verb; he saw the 
door standing open, he did not see it opened. 

1^ 4^yi) i{ 'irp<irr\ 4{v i(Kov<ra cSs (nCXirfyYOS XaXoi><n|s iier' Ifiov. See 
i. 10 n. Tne true construction and sense is, '*Lo a door set open in 
heaven, and [lo] the first voice which I had heard as of a trumpet 
talking with me." 

\^i»v. The participle does not agree with the substantive ** voice/' 
and perhaps we ought to render " one saying." See i. 10 n. 

lAcrd ravTou Int., ** After these things," as in i 19: i.e. perhaps 
after the state of things described in the Letters to the Seven Churches. 
See note l.c. 

2. I7fv6|&t|v Iv irvcv|H&ri. As i. 10 q.v. Up till now, though seeing 
a supernatural sight, and hearing a supernatural voice, he had not 
felt himself brought into a supernatural state. 

iKf iro, i.e. was there already — ^not that he saw it put in its place. 
There is a description of the Throne of God in the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch ziv. 17 — 23, very like this : probably St John had read it (cf. 
Jude 15), and his language shews quotations of it, as well as of the 
canonical passages in Ezek. i. and Dan. vii. 

Iirl r6v 9p6vov KaOijiMvos. God the Father, not the Trinity: the 
manifestation of the other Persons being otherwise indicated, ver. 5, 
and v. 6. It is intimated, though with an intentional vagueness, that 
the Divine Presence was symboUsed by a human Form, as in Is. vi. 1, 
5 ; Ezek. i. 26 sq. ; Dan. vii. 9 : contrast Deut. iv. 12, but compare Exod. 
zxiv. 10, 11, xxxiii. 23. Apparently God revealed Himself by such 
symbols to men whom He had educated to such a point that they 
should not imagine them to be more than symbols. Therefore perhaps 
to attempt to include representations of the Father in the range of 
Christian art is rather of dangerous boldness than ipso facto illegiti- 
mate : see on this question Buskin's Modem Fainters, Part ni. Sec. ii. 
Chap. v. § 7. 
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8. XCOtp IcUnnSt Kal oxtpSCcp. Though jasper is the same word in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin and modem languages, it appears to have 
changed its application. The most precious jasper was a quite trans- 
parent dark green chalcedony. Our opaque jasper, pure red, pure 
green and black, were all used for engraving, and a rare combination 
of our opaque red jasper, and the transparent green was known as 
iasponyx. Apparently our jaspers, including the common sort, with 
flakes of red, green, and yellow, were all classed as agates: later 
on that name was limited to transparent moss agates and extended 
to the ribbon agates known to Theophrastus as dvix^ov. The sard 
is called from the Persian name of its colour, and was certainly the 
choicest kind of red camelian, translucent and fiery in colour, but not 
exactly sparkling. Is the vision, like that in Ex. zxiv. 9 — 14, sug- 
gested in any measure by what is seen in gazing up into the depths 
of an eastern sky ? If so, one is taken from the intense light of noon, 
the other from die suffused glow of evening. 

kvk\60cv ro€ Opovov, i.e. forming an arch over it. 

$|Aoios 6pdo-ct a-^jofo^fiivif. As \ld(fi is not repeated, possibly 
afjMpaydly(p agrees with dpdaet : so Pnm. and Vulgate; the latter 
translates as if there were genitives in the previous clause. There is 
no doubt what stone is meant; we have only the question whether 
the rainbow was all green, or only produced the same effect on the 
eye as an emerald — brilliant yet not dazzling. The ancients felt very 
strongly the relief given to the eye by looking at it, and valued it 
the more because it was the only really precious stone of which they 
were able to bring out the full lustre. The rainbow in any case 
represents God's revelation by a covenant of grace. Gen. ix. 13 sqq. 

4. 6p6vovs ctKoo-t W<ro-apas. " Twenty-four thrones." Cf. ii. ISn.; 
Dan. vii 9. If 0p6vovs is right it must depend on etdor, 

fCxoo-i T^oxipas trpco-pvrlpovs. If we read roi)s before etxwn it would 
still be uncertain whether the writer meant *upon the thrones to wit 
the twenty-four,* or * the twenty-four elders,* assuming this number to 
be known like that of the seven thunders, x. 3. If so, the reference is 
to Is. xxiv. 23 ivdlnrioy tuv irp€<rpvT€pup do^aaO'^eTai. If not, we have 
the choice between two views, both leading to substantially the same 
result : (i) that the Elders are the twelve Patriarchs, the heads of the 
tribes of Israel, together with the twelve Apostles, the heads of the 
new People of God : (ii) that they answer to the heads of the twenty- 
four courses of the Priests, 1 Chr. xxiv.: these probably suggested the 
twenty-four representatives of Israel who daily recited the eighteen 
benedictions in the second Temple (Smith's Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, n. 606 b). The title of those assessors to the divine Throne 
is idready found in Is. xxiv. 23: and the conception of the twelve 
Apostles answering to the twelve Tribes appears in Matt. xix. 28, Luke 
xxii. 30, as well as in this book, xxi. 12, 14. The resemblance 
between this passage and those in the 0. T. and Gospels is not com- 
plete—in the account of the Judgement, xx. 11, the Elders are not 
mentioned ; still on the whole they support the former interpretation^ 
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But perhaps the second is not inconsistent with it, for the Elders 
have certainly a priestlj character. They are not coded Priests in y. 
10 according to the true text, and their white robes, though suitable, 
are not peculiar to priests: but they cuit as priests in v. 8. Either 
way of explaining their number points to the same explanation of 
their office : they are the glorified embodiment and representatives of 
the people of God. 

VTCi^vovs xP^^^o^s. Probably depends like xpeapvripovs on etSoy 
in 17. 1 ; unless we are to supply something like *' wearmg " from trepi^e' 
PKijjt^ovi, Zre^dfovs does not necessarily imply royal crowns. We 
have dia&fifjMTa in xix. 12; but probably we are to infer that the elders 
are kings as well as priests, of. Zech. vi. 11 — 13. 

6. krrd Xai&ntCScs. Typified by the seven lamps of the candlestick 
in the Tabernacle, and represented by the "seven golden candle- 
sticks" of the Church on earth: see on i 20. The significance of the 
seven-branched candlestick in relation especially to the Spirit is sug- 
gested in Zech. iv. 

Iirrd irvcv|iaTflk See the last note but one on i. 4. 

6. OdXoo-oxi {taXivn. As there was a brazen *<sea" in front of 
Solomon's Temple, 1 Kings vii. 23 &c. We find from xi. 19, xv. 5, &o, 
Ihat St John was now in front of the heavenly Temple — ^whether the 
Throne was inside it seems doubtful : xvi. 17 looks as if it were ; xi. 19 
as if it were not. That Temple had a real sea in front of it — sea-like 
in extent, no doubt, but a glassy sea, calm and transparent, and ap- 
parently solid, XV. 2 : its earthly representative (see Ecolus. 1. 3, and 
note on ii. 17 above) was hardly more than a tank, though richly 
ornamented. 

6|M>Ca KfnHrTdXX(|>. **Like unto crystal.'* Ancient glass being not 
so clear as ours, a further term of comparison seemed necessary. 
The word may mean " ice," but xxi. 11 confirms the A.V. 

h fiicr^ ToO Bp6vov xal KvicXip rov Op^vov. It is not quite clear how 
th^ are placed — ^whether with their bodies partly under the Throne, 
or only so far '*in the midst" of it, that each of the four was in (or 
opposite to) the middle of one of its four sides. In Ezek. i. 22 we see 
that the Oherxxhim support the Throne of God, which points to the first 
view. 

T^tnrcpa t^. Vg. quatttuyr animaliai ** Animal" was not fully 
naturalized when our version was made, and was commonly supposed 
to be a synonym of "beast," see New English Dictionary^ sub voce, so 
that there would have been no gain for popular intelligence. In 
Ezek. i 5, (where it was impossible to translate " beasts," and the 
Hebrew word is cognate to life,) A.V. has " living creatures " as R.V. 
has here. Possibly the translators of this book in A.V. intended to 
mark the difiference between the preterhuman appearance of the 
throne-bearers in this vision, and their human appearance in Ezekiel 
at the price of obliterating the distinction between Orjpioy in xiii. sqq. 
ftnd ^(fia. 
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7. The description of these living creatures does not exactly agree 
with any of the O.T. parallels: in Ezek. i, which is the nearest, the 
four Cherubim, as they are called, have human figures and calves' jfeet; 
and each has four faces, of the same four animals as these: also they 
have each four wings, while these have six, like the Seraphim of Is. vi. 
2. Probably the meaning is, that these four represent the Cherubim 
and Seraphim who " continually do cry ♦ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
of Sabaoth'. " We have no reason to suppose that the Angels, or these 
super-angelic Beings, have proper bodies or invariable forms: they 
appear in such forms as may please God, or may be appropriate to the 
purpose for which He bids them appear. For further discussion as to 
then: meaning, see Excursus I. 

I^ov. Is as likely to be a misspelling resting on mispronunciation 
as a &ilse concord. Pausanias of Csesarea in Cappadocia and a 
famous pupil of Herodes Atticus habitually confounded long and 
short letters, a common Syrian fault. 

8. Kal rd W<r<rcpa t<pci-..* Bender, "And the four living creatures, 
having each of them six wings apiece, are full of eyes round about and 
within" ; i. e. the statement of v. 6, that they are "full of eyes before 
and behind," is extended to tell us that they are covered with eyes, not 
only on the parts ordinarily visible ; but that when they spread their 
wings (and the Eagle at least was in the attitude of flight) it is seen 
that the inside of the wings, and the parts beneath, are full of eyes too. 

dvdiravo-iv ovk ixoytviv. The order of words makes it doubtful 
whether ^/A^poj koX vvKrhs should be connected with these words or 
with \iyovTtsi but xiv. 11 (where the same words occur in a very 
different sense) proves that the former view is right. There is soine 
resemblance between this place and Enoch xxxix. 11, where Is. vi. 8 is 
referred to, much as here: it is hardly likely that St John had the 
passage from Enoch in his mind. 

£710$ a^ios &Yios. Is. vi. 3. It will be observed that "Almighty" 
represents the Heb. **[God] of Hosts" : see on i. 8. 

6 t{v Kal 6 c8v k.t.X. Cf. i. 4. 

9 — 11. The Homage op the Elders. 

9. Kal orav 8<Do-ov<riv rd^^...* The meaning of the futures is 
doubtful : some take them as "implying eternal repetition of the act." 
Or the meaning may be (if one may say so reverently) a sort of stage 
direction: "during the future course of the vision, these (who never 
leave the scene) are to be understood to be thus employed." But it is 
i^ways a question in this book whether the use of tenses be not ac- 
commodated to the rules of Hebrew rather than Greek grammar : the 
sense may after all be merely frequentative. 

10. PaXov<riv. Alford compares Tac. Arm. xv. xxix. 3, 6, where 
Tiridates lays down his crown before the image of Nero, as a token 
of homage for his kingdom. 
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11. ££ios cl. Here we have the praise of God the Creator by His 
creatures as such : in the next eh. we have tiie praise of the Bedeemer. 

Xapctv. Generally explained in the sense that by ascribing these 
things to God His tsreatores render Him what is His due: it would be 
possible also to explain it in the sense of efXi^^f xi. 17 ; God has a 
right to take to Himself all manner of preeminence in the world He 
has made. 

8id rd 04Xi)|Jid <rov. "Because it pleased Thee" : " for Thy pleasure " 
in A.y. does not necessarily mean ''that Thoa mightest delight 
Thyself in them " ; * * pleasure " = " good pleasure." 

•{<rav. Not »* they came into being," but " they had their being " 
as the simple verb substantive is very well translated in Acts xvii. 28. 

CHAPTER V. 

1. fo-a»Ocv Kal SirurOcv. With A; t( reads ffiTpotrdev jcol 6in(r$€P : 
Orig. in different places is quoted for this reading, for iaudey koX 
f^dcp the reading of BgP Hipp. And., and for the text. 

3. ovpavip. B, adds &if<a (? from Ex. xx. 4). 

ovtk xnroKdtm ri\s yijs. K 12 seth. omit these words, which are 
placed after ^Xixetv aifrb in 1 4, 5. 

A omits V. 4 which the Latin version of Origen quotes thus: sed 
egoJlebam,,,et venit quidam ad me et dixit {rpeapvripiav &nd xpoaeXdCijy 
might be confounded if contracted). 

Kal [^c^]. Tisch. omits iyd) with KP 1 arm. cop. 

iroXiv. Orig. omits; Text. Bee. reads xoWd apparently without 
MS. support : 1 arm. (odd. ) SBth. read xoWol ; cop. xdyres, 

6. dvotfoi. B3 reads 6 dtfolytav. 

6. Kal €l8ov. With HB^V 1 Gyp. Primas. ; Text. Bee. reads jcai 
etdoif Kod IM with Vg.; A reads jcai /5oiJ. 

IcmiKcSs. With K 1 ; Text. Bee. iarriK^s with ABjP. 

Ixov. With KABj ; Text. Bee. and Lachmann read ^or with P. 

7. cCXii^cv. Bg adds r^; Text. Bee. rh pip\lo¥ with 1 and all 
Latin authorities. 

8. Ix^vTcs iKacTTos. K reads ixaaros ix^vrcs ; Hipp, omits iKoaros, 
KiBdpav, Text. Beo. reads KiBdpas with 1 Hipp. And. 7 and all Latins. 
at cto-tv. KBg have a elaiw. 

9. q^Sovtriv. A reads adtaffivt which clearly rests on mispronuncia- 
tion ; not as is generally assumed, where MSS. are divided between 
future indicatives and aorist subjunctives, on grammatical idiosyn- 
crasies of the writer. 

ilY^poiras rip 6c^. A reads r{y Bctf iipUau, and omits these words 
after ix. airoOs in the next verse ; 1 cop. omit T<p Oetpj which seth. 
inserts after ip r^ aXfiarl aov ; Text. Bee. adds ijinas witii KBP 1 and 
Latins. 
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10. liro£'r|<ras avroi»s. Text. Beo. reads ir, i)/j.as with all Latin au- 
thorities, except Cyp. and cod. am. 

pcuriXcCav. Text Bee. reads poffiKcts with B,. 

BcuriXcvo-ovoriv. With KP 1; Lachmann reads paaiKe^ovatv with 
aS, ; Text. Bee. reads /3<uri\ei5<ro/Aev with Primas. and Vg. 

12. ££tov. Tisch. reads d^ios with A. 

13. Kal viroK(iro Tii$ Yvjs. (< cop. arm. omit these words. 

rJi$ 6aXao-<n)8. Lachmann adds ^(rrtv with A; Text. Bee. adds a 
iffTiy with Bj. 

mlvra. Tisch. adds Kal with K and B^, which reads irdpra koI 
irdyras. 

14. 'irpo<rcK^FVi)irav. Text. Bee. adds ^iDvri els roifs aUavas tQv ald»(av 
with Primas. and late 7g. 



Ch. V. 1—8. The Book with Seven Seals. 

1. he\ ri[V Sc^utv. Perhaps the simplest explanation of the case 
is that in a decaying language an illiterate writer who knew that 
M was used with three cases took the accusative, where his phrase 
did not suggest the correct case as in 6 Kadiifjuevoi iirl t<$ BpbtK^i 
possibly we are to understand that, as the book had not been seen 
before, the construction marks a new feature in the Vision, as if the 
book were so to speak an addition to the Hand. It lies in any case 
upon the open paJm. 

PiBXCov, i.e. a roll; the ordinary meaning for the equivalent words 
in all ancient literature, though books arranged in leaves like ours 
were not unknown. 

YcypaiJiii^vov lo-coOcv Kal SirurOcv. So Ezek. ii. 10. It was a recog- 
nised but quite exceptional way of getting an unusual amount of 
matter into a single volume: such rolls were called opisthographi. 
See Juv. i 6, where he complains of an interminable poem, ** written 
till the margin at the top of the book is full, and on the back, and 
not finished yet." Ancient commentators who knew this still found 
many mysteries in the distinction between what was written without 
and what was written within. If we are to ask, how St John saw 
that it was thus written, it may be said that he saw that there was 
writing on the part outside, between the seals, and took for grants 
that this implied that the side folded inwards was full of writing 
too. But perhaps this is too minute: St John saw the book now, 
and learnt (either now or afterwards) how it was written. 

Karc(r^pa7ur|Uvov. See Is. xxix. 11, Dan. xii. 4. The seals are 
along the edge of one end of the roll. 

The traditional view, so far as there is one, of this sealed book 
is, that it represents the Old Testament, or more generally the 
prophecies of Scripture, which are only made intelligible by their 
fulfilment in Christ. But Christ's fulfilment of prophecy was, in 
St John's time, to a great extent past : and he was told (iv. 1) that 
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what he was now to see was oonoemed with the fdtare. Many post- 
Beformation commentators, hoth Bomanist and Protestant, have 
sapposed the book to be the Apocalypse itself: some supposing, by 
a further refinement, that the seven seals were so arranged that, 
when each was opened, a few lines of the book could be unrolled, 
▼iz. those describing what was seen after its opening: while the 
opening of the last would enable the whole roll to be spread out. 
But of this there is not the smallest evidence in the Apocalypse 
itself: nor do we ever find the Prophets of Scripture repre- 
senting, as Mahomet did, that their writings are copies of an 
original archetype in Heaven; though apparently the angel, Dan. 
X. 21, has read in Heaven what he declares to the seer on earth. 
Most modem commentators therefore generalise, and suppose that 
it is the Book of God*s counsels. Some insist on the fact that, 
though the seals are all broken, **no portion of the roll is actually 
unfolded, nor is anything read out of the book " : they suppose it to 
stand for the complete counsel of God, which will not become in- 
telligible till it has all been fulfilled, not therefore before the end 
of time. But this book teUs us what is to happen until all has 
been fulfilled, until time has ended: and why then do we not hear 
of the opening of the book, evCn if it be not for us yet to know 
what is written therein? And to this we may answer, we are told, 
zx. 12, of the opening of a very important Book, the Book of Life; 
and that Book belongs to the Lamb that was slain, ziii. 8, xxi. 27. 
Is not then this Book the same as that ? so that the opening of it 
will be **the manifestation of the sons of God" (Bom. viii. 19). 

8. ovScfs. " No one " — ^the term includes others as well as men. 

iiroKdr«* rjjs yvjs, i.e. in the world of the dead. In view of ver. 
13, we can hardly make it mean "in the sea," on the analogy of 
Ex. XX. 4 fin. See on v. 13. 

oikc pXlvciv aiSt^. Which would have enabled him to read some 
fragments of its contents, viz. as much as was written on the outer 
fold of the back of the roll. 

4. Kal [lyc^]. The pronoun if genuine is emphatic: **no one could 
open it: I for my part wept for the impossibility.** Why he wept 
will be variously explained, according to the view taken of the 
meaning of the Book. If it be the Book of Life, the reason is ob- 
vious : £f it be the future purposes of God, the impossibility of opening 
it threatened to disappoint the promise of iv. 1. 

6. cts Ik r«v irpco-pvr^Miv. Cf. vii. 13, xv. 7, xvii. 1, xxi. 9. 

6 X^Mv 6 Ik rjjf ^Xijs *Ioi)8a. Gen. xlix. 9. 

4 j&4a AavcCS. xxii. 16 ; Is. xi. 1, 10, where however we have 
the Boot of Jeue, Some distinguish the two phrases, as if Christ 
were said to grow from the obscure Jesse in reference to the time of 
His humiliation, from the kingly David in reference to His exaltation. 
But this shews a misconception of the original figure, which is taken 
from a tree that seemed to be dying, like the house of David in the 
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days of Ahaz (Is. yii. 13) : then a new and stately stem shoots up 
from the root. 

dvot(at. Chrisfc's victory (won upon earth, which is an argument 
that the whole of the context is Ohristian) has this consequence that 
He can ** open." The well supported variant 6 djfolyojp is grammatic- 
ally easier and less effective — hoth presumptions in favour of the text. 

6. Kal ct8ov. There is high ancient authority for substituting 
Kal ldoi>t and some for adding it. 

kv |Uo-(|> rov Opovov. See on iv. 6. In this passage, the sense 
might be merely "in the centre of the (semicircular?) space sur- 
rounded by...," but vii. 17 disproves this. If it be not rash to attempt 
to work out the details of the picture, I would conjecture that the 
four living creatures were under the four corners of the Throne, 
with their heads and wings projecting beyond it : and the Lamb stood 
in the midst of the front of it, appearing as proceeding from between 
the feet of Him who sat thereon. 

dpvCov. See Is. liii. 7: John i. 29, 36. Too much importance has 
been given to the fact that St John uses a different Greek word here 
from that in his Gospel, and in the LXX. of Isaiah. It is doubtful 
whether the LXX. is used in the O.T. references in this book; and 
the form here used is a diminutive and a neuter. It is awkward to 
use a neuter noun of a Person; but in this book St John boldly 
uses masculines in reference to the Lamb (as in his Gospel he once 
or twice does in reference to the Spirit): while in the Gospel he 
is less regardless of grammatical rules, and therefore prefers the 
masc. form. 

lo-njKws ^ ka-^yikivov. If i<rT7iKCi>s be right we should surely read 
Idoif above, a masculine nominative participle agreeing with a neuter 
accusative would be almost incredibly harsh. The construction calls 
attention to the paradox — a Lamb appearing with its throat cut, yet 
not lying dead or dying, but standing. It serves to typify *' Him that 
liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore" (i. 18). The risen 
Christ bore, and doubtless bears, the wounds of His Passion un- 
altered — unhealed, though apparently not bleeding, John xx. 25, 27. 

K^para ^irrd k.t.X. The Spirit is made to Him both strength and 
wisdom. The horn is throughout the Bible the symbol of conquering 
might and glory : see e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 11 ; Zech. i. 18 sqq., while 
1 Sam. ii. 1, &c. shew that divine glory as well as earthly may be 
so expressed. For the seven eyes, see Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10. 

Tcl iirrd irvcvftara. i. 4, iv. 5. 

otircfrroXiUvoi. Taken, of course, from Zech. iv. 10 already re- 
ferred to. The seven lamps of iv. 5 represent the Spirit as eternally 
proceeding from and belonging to the Father: these represent Him 
as sent by the Son and belonging to the Son. 

7. Kol i^XOcv Kal €tXi)(|>cv. The absence of an object for dfXi;^ 
is very strange: and the difficulties of this book are due rather as 
a rule to redundancies than to ellipses: the perfect after the aorist 
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is very strange also ; of. however Ev, Petri ixdfyntrap di ol *Iovdaioi koI 
Sedi&Kvun T(p *l<aff^<f> rb <rw/M adroO. Winer's reference p. 340 to the 
cnstom of scholiasts, who explain an aorist verb in the text by a verb 
in the perfect, is irrelevant; the aorist is far commoner than the 
perfect in the language of the New Testament, whatever it may be 
in the language of scholiasts, and probably scholiasts use the perfect 
in explaining the matter of a book for the same reason as ancient 
and modem commentators use the present in discussing a writer who 
lived long ago : we say, "he says, he means, he sees, <&c." Cf. note 
on Tu)s efXi;0af koX iixovaas (iii. 3). 

8. Ix^vTcs iKOfrros KiOapav. The singular is certainly right, though 
nearl;^ all Latin Versions, and fathers, and most late Greek MSS., 
alter it to suit </>id\as. If we attempt to carry the image into detail 
it is obvious tiiat it was as impossible for the elders literally to play 
their harps and hold their bowls as it would be to speak while holding 
a two-edged sword in the moulh; up to a certain point it is not 
more difficult to picture the Living Creatures holding harps than 
the Lamb taking the Book and breaking the seals; nor is it more 
unfit that Cherubim and Seraphim should present the prayers of 
Saints than that a single Angel should bless them, as in viii. 8 sq. 

^HciXot xpvardt* The ** vials" are broad open bowls; more like 
saucers than any vessel in modem use : it is a curious question how 
the word came to mean a bottle: apparently the ipidXrf was inter- 
mediate between the KpaHjp and the drinkkig cup: it served the 
purpose of a bottle, and so the bottle, when it replaced it, took its 
name: the oldest French instance of fiole in the sense of bottle is 
in Joinville*s Life of St LouiSt who kept a large bottle of wine and 
another of water on his table so that his kmghts might mix for 
themselves ; but the change is probably older, as Henry III. provided 
an onyx phiola for his shrine of Edward the Confessor, which pro- 
bably resembled the perfume jars of the same material called dXd- 
Baarpa, as having no handles, used in French cathedrals to hold the 
noly oil. 

at ^Laxv al irpo(r<vxa(. If at be right, and if we are to press the 
grammar, it is the ** vials*' with their contents, not merely the 
"odours," which are identified with the "prayers." See viii. 3 and 
note there. Of. Ps. cxli. (cxl. LXX.) 2 Karevdwe-ffrta ij xpoaevx^ f^^ 
i)t 6vfdafM h^xibv aov, 

9—14. Thb New Sono. 

9. fSoiNTiv. This may be only an historic present, but perhaps, 
though to the Seer the song of. adoration appeared to begin now, and 
to stop in time to let other voices be heard, he means to intimate 
that in fact their adoration is continued to eternity. See on iv. 9, 10. 

i\^6paau% Prim, emistt, Vg. redemisti. The distinction between 
the two (for instance Eph. v. 16, Col. iv. 5, redimentei is a quite 
correct translation of i^ayopaj^bfieroi) exists far less in Latin than in 
modem English, where the word has con^e to mean that the effect of 

BBVBLATION V 
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the pnrohase is to restore those bought either to their right! al owner 
or to liberty (neither of these can be intended in A.Y. ** redeeming 
the time"). Here of coarse both are true, but all that this text 
expresses is that Christ has bought us, and that we now belong to 
His Father (in 1 Cor. vi 20, vii. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1 both Vg. and A.V. 
have the simple verb). The elders probably represent the whole 
multitude of tlie redeemed, but they are not here said to belong to that 
number, and the living creatures certainly do not. The insertion of 
ilfjMs after iiydpaaas though very well attested is condemned by the 
following airro^ts after irolrjaas. 

T$ 6cf . Notice that the phrase is the exact reverse of some lax 
modem language on the Atonement, which speaks as if the Son 
redeemed men from the Father. To say that Christ redeemed men 
from God*s wrath may be justified (e.g. by Gal. iii. 13) ; but even that 
mode of expression is not exactly scriptural. Since St Anselm's 
time most competent theologians have refrained from pressing the 
metaphor of a ransom which is frequent in Scripture. 

Ik irdo-ns ^vXtis Kal vXii»<nn)s koI Xclov Kal lOvovs. Cf. Dan. iii. 4 
and parallels. The three terms there are made into four here, 
perhaps because neither of the Greek versions translates consistently, 
but each sometimes uses Xads and sometimes idvos. All surviving 
MSS. and versions of our Book always give both, though the order 
is sometimes such as to suggest the question whether one or other is 
not an afterthought. The passage is generally and rightly explained 
as fully parallel to vii. 9, 10, and so the first of many indications 
in this Book of the catholicity of the Church, and of course a con- 
clusive refutation of the theories (see on ii. 2) which ascribe to this 
Book a controversial anti-Pauline purpose, and a spirit of Jewish 
exclusiveness. There is really hardly anything in St Paul so strong 
as this or vii. 9. But if this passage stood alone, it might be ex- 
plained as a parallel to Is. Ixvi. 20 of the redemption of the literal 
Israel out of all nations to be a royal priesthood. 

10. fUunXtCav Kal Upcts. See on i. 6 for the origin of the phrase. 

pa(nXcv[(r]ov<riv. Authorities are nearly evenly divided between 
the present and future, and from the nature of the case authorities 
have here to be counted not weighed. ' Perhaps the present is to be 
prefeif ed, as the more difficult in sense ; the future could be easily 
understood of the millennial reign (xx. 4), whatever that means. If 
we accept the present, it can hardly be used for a future ; every one 
must feel that ii. 22, &o. are not really parallel : rather, we may say 
that the faithful on earth are, even in their exile, kings de jure, as 
David was "when he was in the wilderness of Judab " (Ps. Ixiii. ult., 
cf. titie). 

11. Kal cISov. Here we might almost translate "in my vision," 
though it is no doubt implied that he saw the Angels whose voice he 
heard. 

ki(>kX^. We cannot {ell if they formed a complete circle round the 
Throne, or a semicircle between it and the Seer, or a semicircle on the 
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side away from him. But though we cannot answer these questions, 
it is worth while to ask them : for it is plain that St John did see a 
definite picture. 

fjivpioScs i&vptdSMv. Lit. '* myriads of myriads," the Greek (and He- 
brew) language having a single word for the number 10,000 : so that 
the effect is as if we should say "miUions of millions and thousands of 
thousands" (in Gen. xxiv. 60 words equivalent to these are translated 
** thousands of millions"). In Dan. vii. 10 the order is the reverse, 
*' thousand thousands... and ten thousand times ten thousand," with 
the obvious motive of a climax: here the effect is, ** there were hun- 
dreds of millions massed together, and if you counted those in the 
mass, the numbers you would leave over would be millions still." 
The passage in Daniel is also Imitated in Enoch xiv. 24, xl. 1. 

12. Xfyovrcs. The nominative would have been the correct con- 
struction if the number of the angels could have been expressed by a 
masculine adjective, and is still more natural than the genitive. 

d|iov...Xap€tv. See on iv. 11. Here (referring to Heb. i. 2) we 
mi^t paraphrase : '* The Son is worthy to enter on His Heritage." 
The Kingdom of the Son of David increases without end, Is. ix. 7. 

Ttiv Svva|jiiv K.T.X. Perhaps the single article may be intended 
to mark that all the seven members of the gift are iuseparable. 

13. irav KTOriMi. Cf. Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

viroKdro» rjjs yi\s. See on v. 3. It seems harsh to understand the 
words of an unwilling cooperation of the devils in glorifying God and 
His Son, besides that Jude 6 seems hardly to prove that all fallen 
spirits are yet confined '* under the earth": Matt. viii. 29 compared 
with Luke viii. 31, not to mention the '* Wars in Heaven" xii. 7, 9, 
suggests the contrary. It is more possible to suppose the dead, even 
the holy dead, to be described as "under the earth," Ps. xxii. 29. 
In Enoch Ixii we have a hymn, somewhat resembling those of this 
Book, actually sung by the souls of the lost — apparently in the inter- 
vals of their suffering. The souls of the Martyrs appear from this 
Book to be in Heaven, vi. 9 sqq. : but we cannot be sure that this is 
true of all the faithful, and it is not certain that a disembodied soul 
can be said, except figuratively, to be in any place at all : so that the 
place where their bodies lie is perhaps the only place where the dead 
can properly be said to be. 

firl Tijf OoXd(r<nf|s. This, like ixi rijs yrjsy includes both human and 
animal life: the former is the explanation of \4yoyTas in the mas- 
culine just below. 

1) tiXo^Ca K.r.X. The article is repeated with each noun inten- 
tionally. Whatever power and riches..., whatever blessing and 
honour... the world contains, all belong of right to Him. Watts' 
** Blessings more than we can give" is a perfectly legitimate de- 
velopment of the sense. 

14. Kal ol irpco-pvrcpoi lircorav ical irpo<rcKvvt)<rav. The brevity 
of the phrase, imitating their silent adoration, is really grander than 
the complete sentence of the Beceived Text. 

£•2 
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CHAPTER VL 

1. ctSov. Primas. omits. 

X^'yovTOt «^ ^n} ppovTi)S. A readls Cn ^. /9. X^orrof ; Primas. 
omits ws ^. /9. ; t( reads Xey^rww ui ipwiiv p. ; Text. Kec. with P 1 
\4yovTOS iot ifxayyjs /3. 

1, 2. ^xov. Kal ctSov, Kal l8ov. HB^ and Latin read ipxov koI Ide, 
KoX Ido^ ; nence Text. Beo. reads ipxov xal p\4ire from Vg. 

2. viKttv. A arm. read 6 vikuv (arm. omitting the following koJ), 
Kal tva viKT|(rQ. t( reads xal ivlicriaew ; Primas. Et exiit ut vinceret 

et victor exiit. 
8. fyxov. Text. Beo. adds koL pXixe; ^ KcdlSe; Latt. et vide. 

4. Kol {{tjXOcv. t( reads koX tSov^ xal Idov i^7}\0€v. 
IS^9t| afr^. K^A omit aiT<?. 

o-^afovciv with AG 36 ; Text. Bee. reads <r<l>d^<ainv with KB^P 1 &c. 

5. «px<w with AOP; Text. Bee. koX fiX^ire; HB^ koI We; Latt. 
et vide, 

Kal ctSov, Kal l8ov. B, omits koI etdop ; Primas. omits Kal ldoj6, 

7. (byov with ACP; Text. Bee. adds kcU jSX^ire with KBj {xal 
tde) and Latt. ; Bg and several MSS. of Vg. omit Kal eUoy, and 
Pnmas. Kal Idov^ in v. 8. 

8. i^KoXov0ci |UT* avTov. Origen quotes this as if he read 6 Odvaros, 
Koi 6 fSris &Ko\ov0€T aC/Tclis. 

4869t| a^kots. B, &c. read id. airip. 

vwd T»v 0np. A reads rd riraprov tQw Ofjplcn^. 

8. Twv lo-^Yfi^vov. Clem, reads /lefMprvpriK&nn^ ; Hipp, rwr ire- 
T€\€Ki<rfAiv<avt as xx. 4. KP 1 read rcuv dvOpilnrtop tuv ia<f>. 

8id T^v X^v roO 6cod, Kal 8id ti)v |uipT. Ilv ctx< Hipp, reads Sid, rb 
SrofM *Iriffod ; Cyp. Primas. propter verbum Dei et martyrium suum. 

10. lKpa(av ^vj lirydXi), Xfyovrcs. Hipp, reads kclL i^btiaav koX 
elxov Tpbs rbw debv. 

11. 48^6t| aivrots imCor^ irroX^ Xcvkij. Hipp, reads ibb$rj<rav a^ois 
arbXaX XevKal, and so Vg. ; Primas. datae iunt eis singulis stolae alhae 
(omitting the rest of the verse which Cyp. recognises); Bj omits 

dvairaiNrovTai. Hipp, reads vepificlinaaw. 

irXi)p«»<r«*<riv. Hipp, adds r^v /uipr. airrCip ; AC read xkripwdwaiv. 

Kol ol dScX^l ai^MV. Hipp, omits these words. 

12. Kal (TCio-ti^ with KB3CP 1 and early Vg.* ; Text. Beo. reads 
Kal Idob (Teifffibs with A and late Vg. 

fjiyat fy^vcTO with KB^CP ; A reads iyivero /liyas. 

Iy^cto |fciXas with ACP; Tiscb. reads /nAat iyiyero with (^B,. 
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8Xi). Text Beo. omits with P 1. 

13. Tov o^pavov. Primas. omits ; A reads tov Otod. 
pcCXXct. Tisch. reads pdXKovaa with t( and many cursives. 

14. viio^s. K reads fiovpds, 

lKivijOv|ow. K* reads iKUf7j<ra» ; A dircKclvrjirav. 

16. Kal ol x^^Wx^V ^^^ ^^ irXoWioi, koI ol lo^vpoC. Cop. omits 
Kal ol x(X^PX<><i ^ omits the first xal; 1 36 read xal ol T\o6<rioi Kal 
ol x'X* f 1 36 aeth. omit koX ol UrxvpoL 

17. avTttv with KC ^yr. vg. Text. Bee. Lach. Weiss, read adroO 
with AB^. 

Thb Opbnino 07 THE Sbybn Seals. 
Oh. VI. 1, 2. The First Seal. 

1. ifcCav km TMV Imrd a-^payC^v. It is noteworthy that in this 
first Vision we have "one," not *'the first/' as in the Visions of the 
**Tmmpets" and *' Vials." fda^ in the New Testament, does stand 
for the first day of the week with and without the article, and with 
the article in ix. 12 it certainly seems to stand for the first Woe. 

Mi Ik TMV rco-o-apov. Presumably the Lion, as the other voices 
are described as those of the second, third, and fourth. But the 
voice like thunder, cf. x. 3, does not refer to the lion's roaring: no 
doubt the other three voices were as loud. 

i&fi ^wvi^ ppovTijs. These words have no precise construction; it 
is to be supposed that the first term of the comparison is left to be 
imagined from X^ovtos. 

fyxov. See critical note, xal t5c is almost certainly spurious and 
is not even a correct gloss. If the Seer needed to be bidden draw 
nigh (which he does not) the word would probably be Sevpo as in 
xvii. 1, xxi. 9, and certainly he would only be bidden once. It would 
be lees impossible to suppose, comparing xxii. 17, 20, that the 
cry is addressed to the Lord Jesus. His creatures pray Him to 
come — and behold, instead of His coming immediately, there come 
those terrible precursors of His, so increasingly unlike Him. If so, 
why is He not named as in xxii. 20, though not in 17? Moreover 
the scene is in HeuveD, where He is visibly present, and the seals 
have to be opened one by one. The whole meaning of the phrase 
is that each of the living creatures by turns summons one of the 
four Horsemen. 

2. ISoi) Unros Xcvk6s. The image of these four horses is certainly 
suggested by the vision of four chariots (with perhaps four horses in 
each, and so related to this exactly as Ezekiel's vision of tile living 
creatures to that in ch. iv.) in Zech. vi. 1 — 8; cf. ibid. i. 8. But 
that passage throws little light on this: it is in fact the obscurer 
of the two. Here, the colours of the four horses plainly symbolise 
triumphf slaughter , mourning^ and death; we are told expressly who 
the fourth Bider is : and hardly anyone doubts that the second and 
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third represent War and Scarcity respectively. But about the first 
there is controversy. His white horse and golden crown resemble 
His Who appears in xix. 11, Whose Name is called the Word of 
God: and hence many think that this Bider is Christ, or at least 
the representative of Christ's Kingdom. But is it possible that when 
He has come, the plagues that follow should come after Him? or 
why should the living creatures continue to cry to Him to come, 
if He be come already? It would be more credible, that the first 
Bider is a false Christ, just as Matt. xxiv. 5 precedes w, 6, 7. But 
on the whole it seems more reasonable to suppose that all four 
Biders symbolise the woes before Christ's coming foretold in the two 
latter verses: and Uiat the first is the spirit of Conquest: — the de- 
scription is like that in ch. xix., because there Christ is described as 
a Conqueror, and here we have a Conqueror who is nothing more. 
Then what is the difference between the first and the second Bider ? 
Conquest is necessarily painful — ^it may be unjust and cruel, but 
it may be beneficent even to the conquered : at least it is not neces- 
sarily demoralising to the conquerors, as war becomes when it sinks 
from conquest into mere mutual slaughter. This Bider has a bow, 
that a sword, which may mean more than a contrast between the 
national weapons of the East and the West : the first is prepared to 
fight, and slay if necessary, but he will do so without passion or 
cruelty — ^just as it is commonly observed, that fire-arms have tended 
to make war less brutal, by removing the soldiers from the excitement 
of a personal struggle. 

Ifx«v is a predicate, though \cufc6s is an epithet. 

4860t| avrtp. Here, as in ver. 4, we may ask, does the Bider re- . 
ceive the gift for the first time after his appearance to the Si^r? 
This is not necessary here or in Dan. vii. 4, 6, 14, 27, which no doubt 
suggested the phrase: it is safer to say that the gift is an event 
of the Vision than that the Seer actually sees it given; in Dan. vii. 
4 this would be impossible. Any way, the crown, see on ii. 10, iii. 
11, is rather an earnest of future dominion than a guerdon of past 
achievements. 

^XOcv. If this stood alone we should suppose that the Bider 
departed out of the field of vision — perhaps out of Heaven — ^to carry 
his conquests over the earth. Most commentators assume that 
l^riKdev changes its sense with its place: if not, both Biders come 
forth from a secret place behind the Throne. 

viKMV, ical tva viKijcrg. He makes war successfully, but his pur- 
pose is the securing the victory, not the excitement of battle and 
carnage. 

3, 4. The Second Seal. 

4. 4S66t| avTf^ : see crit. note and on ii. 7. 

njv elpi^vrpf. This may mean merely "peace in general," '* peace 
in the abstract," but may also stand for ^'the peace*' which the con- 
quests of the previous Bider have left as their fruit 
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tva ciXXijXovs <r4>dSoiKnv. This is the first instance of the future 
with tvay which illiterate "barbarians'* would think as natural as the 
future with 5x0;$. The MSS. are never unanimous : the editors are 
by no means always unanimous, nor is it possible, on the hypothesis 
that the writer conforms fitfully to the common construction, ever to 
be quite sure whether the MSS. which represent the "regular" or the 
"irregular" construction are right. No MS. has the "irregular" con- 
struction in all the places where it commends itself to a majority 
of editors. Moreover most of the forms which mark the future or 
the subjunctive are liable to be confounded with one another. A 
possible theory is that in this Book ha with the future indicative 
corresponds to tva with the subjunctive in ordinary Greek, while tva 
with the subjunctive aorist (which is much commoner than the present) 
corresponds to tva with the optative. As for the sense, some under- 
stand this of civil war exclusively: and such wars have indeed most 
of the character of war as indicated under this seal. But its full 
meauing perhaps includes all wars, so far as they are aimless blood- 
shedding, not painful steps towards human progress. Here we can 
agree almost entirely with the ** continuous historical" interpreters, 
who see the fulfilment of these four seals in the reigns of the "five 
good emperors," when Trajan carried imperial conquest to its utmost 
height; in the civil wars and mutinies during and after the age of the 
Seven; in the famines that followed; and in the general distress that 
made the Barbarian conquest possible. Only we need not regard 
their meaning as exhausted in the fifth century (much less in the 
third). We may see e.g. the contrast of the two first seals in the 
Crusades compared with the religious wars of the Beformation: in 
the conquests of the French BepubHc and Empire, compared with the 
Bed and the White Terror, and the mutual crimes of the Holy Alliance 
and the Carbonari : even in our own country, in a comparison of the 
reigns of Edward HI. and Henry V. with those of their respective 
successors, or of Elizabeth's with Charles I.'s: while again the civil 
war of the latter was noble and fruitful compared with the Dutch war 
of his son. 

6, 6. The Third Seal. 

5. tvy^v. What follows proves that scarcity rather than op- 
pression is symbolised. The sense is, that mankind shall be placed 
on limited rations of bread, like the people in a besieged city ; as 
in Levit. xxvi. 26 ; Ezek. iv. 16. 

6. (^ci)vi]v. One of the many voices heard throughout this book 
without anyone being defined as the speaker. 

Xotvi| o-Crov. The object of the voice is rather to define the 
extent of the scarcity than, as some say, to mitigate it. It is notice- 
able that here as in 2 Kings vii. 18 there is a simple ratio between the 
price of wheat and that of barley, which is probably due to the fact 
that they were constantly bartered for each other without the inter- 
vention of money. The proportion varied in different famines. 
Joshua the Stylite says that in a famine at Edessa 500 a.d. 4 modii 
of wheat were sold for a dinar, and six modii of barley for the same. 
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So too Barhebraeas says that in a famine in Bagdad a.h. 373 ( ± 983 
▲.D.) wheat was exactly doable the price of barley (as in Samaria), a 
cor of wheat sold for 4080 zuzas and a cor of barley for 2040 zuzas. 
A quart (or somewhat less) of corn is to be bought for a silver penny 
(about 8^.) : the former was the estimated ration for an able-bodied 
man*s daily fare, the latter the daily pay of a soldier, apparently a 
liberal daily pay (see Matt. xz. 2) for a labourer. So there is not such 
a famine that the poor must starve, and the rich **give their pleasant 
things for meat to relieve the soul": the working man can, if he 
pleases, earn the ordinary necessaries of life for himself: he may 
even procure a bare comfortless subsistence (for barley, an ordinary 
article of human food down to the time of the kings of Israel, was 
now considered as fodder for cattle) for a family, if not too numerous. 
Meanwhile, nothing is said about the fish and vegetables, which the 
plain-living man of the Mediterranean ate with his bread, as the 
plain-living Englishman eats bacon or cheese : but the comparatively 
superfluous luxuries of wine and oil are carefully protected. In 
short, we have a picture of **bad times," when no one need be 
absolutely without bare necessaries, and those who can afford it 
need not go without luxuries. All that we know of the age of the 
decline of the Boman Empire points to this prophecy having been 
eminently fulfilled then; but we need not go so far for fulfilments 
of it any more than of the two former : indeed this is much nearer 
to us than the Grand Army and the barricades, or Waterloo and 
Peterloo, 

7, 8. Thb Fourth Seal. 

7. ^Kovo'o, ^»vi{v. The slight variation of phrase serves to mark 
the fourth rider off, as partly distinct in character from the rest. 
They have brought an increasing series of scourges to the earth: his 
work is utter and unmitigated woe, combining the worst features of 
theirs. 

8. x^^P^** ** Livid," lit. " green,*' as in viii. 7, but used constantly 
of the paleness of the human face when terror-struck, or dead or 
dying. The colour is certainly symbolical, and it is not certain 
whether it here expresses a possible colour for a real horse: it seems 
not very appropriate for the "grisled" of Zech. vi. 3. 

firdvM avToO. For the previous riders the phrase is iir'' aifrbv, 
Alford remarks upon the contrast and proposes the rendering "atop 
of him," perhaps taking it to suggest that the spectre (or skeleton 
or demon?) did not ride astride and manage his horse, but simply 
sat clumsily on his back. 

5vo)ui ai5r4^ 6 Odvaros. Practically a Hebraism for K4K\rjT<u 6 Odwa- 
Tost which gives rather more emphasis to the namef while maintaining 
the symmetry by leaving 6 Kadififievos in the nominative. 

6 $Si)$. Personified as a demon, as in xx. 13, 14. He follows 
Death, to devour those slain by him. 

r6 riraprov Trjf yi\t. Are we to suppose that a fourth part of 
the earth is a prey to each of the four riders? that the three first 
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decimate or afflict their subjects and the last exterminates his? or 
that sword, famine, and pestUence, out ofif the fourth part of men and 
deliver them to Hades? It would agree with this that a third part is 
smitten by the plagues of the first four trumpets and of the sixth. The 
difficulty of this view is that, though ddvarot in the next clause clearly 
stands for pestilence as in Ezek. xiv. 21 (LXX.), we cannot limit it 
so here: the Bider on the Pale Horse is sovereign over all four modes 
of death, though perhaps pestilence is most closely connected with 
his nature. 

hf ^ofM^C^ Ka\ hf Xi|&9 Kal Iv OavcCr^ Kal vir^ rwv 0iipC<»v Trjf yns* 
God*s **four sore judgements," Ezek. xiv. 21. **The beasts of tne 
earth," which have not been hinted at before, are no doubt suggested 
by the parallel-: there is no reason to vary the preposition in English, 
but in Greek the instrumental Hellenistic iv would be ambiguous 
in the fourth clause, as iv tois Bripiois might mean ** among the 
beasts." 

9—11. The Fifth Seal. 

9. This series of seven visions, like the other groups of seven 
throughout the book, is divided into two parts. We have seen (ii. 7, 
29) that the messages to the seven Churches were divided into a 
group of three and one of four : here the first four seals are marked 
ofif from the last three, and similarly the four trumpets of chap. viii. 
from the three that follow in chaps, ix. — xi. : perhaps also, though 
less clearly, the vials of chap. xvi. 

{nroKdro» roH Ovo-ioo^pCov. The altar, first mentioned here, was 
part of the arrangements of the heavenly Temple: see on iv. 6. 
Are we to understand that its position was that of the golden altar 
within the Holy Place (Ex. xxx. 1 sqq.)? is it in itself an altar of 
incense or of burnt ofifering ? In viii. 3 sqq. we find incense offered 
at a heavenly golden altar, and it is not distinguished from this: 
yet it may be thought that the image here is more suitable to the 
altar of sacrifice. For at the foot of it the blood of the victims was 
poured out (Ex. xxix. 12), and the blood, we are told repeatedly, 
is the life : then is it not meant that the lives or souls (the words 
are interchangeable, as Matt. xvi. 25 sqq.) of the martyrs are poured 
out at the foot of the- heavenly altar, when they sacrifice their 
lives to Qod? Probably it w meant: but we are not to assume 
without evidence that the altar here is different from that in chap, 
viii. Admitting that the Israelite tabernacle and Temple were copies 
of a really subsisting heavenly archetype, it is not certain that they 
were exact copies in all respects: they might have to be modified 
to suit material conditions. Just as it was impossible to have a 
real sea (see on iv. 6) in front of the earthly temple, so it may have 
been necessary to have on earth an inner and an outer Sanctuary, 
an altar before each, whereon to present the symbols of those things 
which in heaven are offered on one. This altar, like the golden altar 
of chap, viii., is ivdjinov rod Opbvovi the *'sea" in the court of the 
earthly temple is doubtless copied from the "sea" in heaven; but 
the Temple proper does not seem yet to enter the vision; the Throne 
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is set in the court and "the train" fills it — and the gaze of the 
Seer. 

rds ^'^^^s* ^6 souls. There is nndoubtedly a distinction through- 
out the N.T. between the words for "soul," the mere principle of 
natural life, and ** spirit,'* the immortal and heavenly part of man: see 
especially 1 Cor. xy. 44 sqq. Yet it is probably an overstatement 
of this distinction to say that these are mere lost lives, crying to 
God for vengeance like Abel's blood (Gen. iv. 10), but different from 
the immortal souls, which have all their wants satisfied, and desire 
the salvation, not the punishment, of their murderers. They are 
the **lives" of the slain: their being under the altar U well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial outpouring of the blood, and their cry for 
vengeance by that of the blood of Abel, but what follows in the 
next verse is surely addressed to the inmost souls of the saints, not 
to impersonal abstract "lives." 

Tuv 4o-^aY|iiv«*v. As the four former seeds correspond to Matt, 
xxiv. 6 — 8, so this to ibid. 9. In Enoch xl. 6, a voice (that of "him 
who presides over every suffering and every wound of the sons of 
men, the holy Baphael," ib. 9) is heard '* blessing the elect One, and 
the elect who are crucified on account of the Lord of spirits." There 
is a passage more like this in sense in the same book, xlvii. 2, 
"In that day shall the holy ones assemble who dwell above the 
heavens, and with united voice petition, supplicate, praise, laud, 
and bless the name of the Lord of spirits, on account of the blood 
of the righteous which has been shed, that the prayer of the righteous 
may not be intermitted before the Lord of spirits ; that for them He 
would execute judgement, and that His patience .may not endure for 
ever." 

Sid rdv X670V roO Ocod, Kal Sid ri^v fJioprvpCav. i. 9, xx. 4. 

-ijv flxov. Cf. xii. 17, fin. where the word rendered "held" here 
in A.V. is more simply translated "have." Some argue from the 
name of Jewa^ not being used here, as in the three places referred 
to, for describing their testimony, that these are Old Testament 
martyrs, like those in Heb. xi. ad Jin. But surely their blood was 
very amply avenged, and very speedily: of the three great perse- 
cutors, Jezebel and Antiochus perished miserably, and Manasseh 
suffered equal misery, though he repented in time to receive some 
alleviation of it. We have, however, a Jewish parallel to the thought 
of this passage in Enoch xxii. 5 sqq., where Enoch hears in heaven 
the accusing cry of the spirit (iri^eu/ia — ^not, as in Genesis, the blood) 
of Abel. 

10. lo>s tr^rc. Ps. xdv. (xciii. LXX.) 3 iias x&re dfiafyruXol KJjpie, 
f<as irdrc &ixapTU>\ol Kavx'/i<TOVTou ; 

6 SfOTrorrjs. Not the ordinary word of reverence applied to God, 
but one meaning (as we say) "lord and master." It is used of God 
in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24, and of Christ in Jude 4 (according to 
tiie right reading and probable translation); 2 Pet. ii. 1. Perhaps, 
as the usual word "Lord" in the N.T. and other Hellenistic writings 
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stands for the Name Jehovah, so this is used where the sense "Lord'* 
is really meant, i.e. it answers to the name Adonaiy which the Jews 
pronounced instead of the Unutterable Name, and which Symeon 
and the Apostolic Church no doubt used in their thanksgivings. 
The use of the word after the Incarnation, and especially after the 
Ascension, shews that it is no argument for these Martyrs being only 
Jews — as though it proved a servile rather than filial spirit, as some 
have imagined: at most, it only proves Jewish habits of expression, 
and it needs no proof that such prevail throughout this Book. 

ov KpCvcis Kal 4K8iK€k$. It has been argued again from this, that 
the temper of the Martyrs' souls is less than Christian. But however 
right it may be to contrast 2 Ghr. zxiv. 22 with Acts vii. 60, no one 
can surely imagine that the spirit of this passage is a selfish desire 
for personal vengeance. As we meet with the germ of the thought 
in Ps. xciv. 3, so we have a developement of it, substantially identical 
with this, from the mouth of Christ Himself, Luke xviii. 2 — 8. Faith 
looks on evil with a hatred like God's own — shares God's will that 
it shall: not triumph and trusts in God that it will not : but without 
sharing the depth of God's counsels. Who knows best how and when 
to overthrow it. Therefore the Church on earth (the probable mean- 
ing of the Widow) and the Saints in heaven cry alike to God to 
execute His own purpose, and bring the reign of evil to an end — and 
He does not yet, but He surely will. 

11. 4S66t] avTots lKci<rT(|> ottoXiJ Xcvicq. The singular (tto\^ and 
the emphatic though irregular apposition aifrots ixdarifi bring out 
more fully than the old text, that the white robe is an individual, 
not a common blessing. It serves to mark them both as innocent 
and as conquerors : what it is is better felt than said. We see that 
the "souls" appeared in some visible form, like enough to bodies to 
wear garments: one of the considerations against regarding them 
as abstractions, not personal beings. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this verse (cf. iii. 4, 5) represents a portion of the reward given 
by God to Bla Saints, and if so, evidently such a portion of their 
reward as they receive in the interval before the Judgement. In 
Ascensio Isaiae ix. 7 — 18 there is a close and curious parallel. Isaiah 
in the seventh heaven sees all the righteous from the days of Adam, 
holy Abel and all the righteous, Enoch and all his company already 
stripped of the garment of flesh and arrayed in the garment of 
heaven (plainly the spiritual body). These see their thrones but do 
not sit on them, and their crowns but do not wear them. The 
angel tells Isaiah they have to wait for the Incarnation and Ascen- 
sion, when the Lord will bring many other righteous with Him who 
have not received their garments yet; then these too shall receive 
garments, crowns, and thrones. But whether all the elect are in 
the same position as the Martyrs, or whether we have here described 
a special privilege granted to them only, is more doubtful ; the preva- 
lent belief of Christendom has been, that Martyrs and the like more 
excellent Saints have, in this intermediate state, a privilege above 
all the other justified ones. 
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4pp^9i) avToCs. From the nature of the case, their cry and the 
answer to it had to be heard by St John successively. But doubtless 
in fact they are contemporaneous: the Saints at once share God's 
desire for the triumph of righteousness over sin, and rest in God's 
assurance that it is for good reason that triumph is delayed. 

tva dvairaikrttVTai. Almost as if they were bidden to '*tum again 
to their rest" Ps. cxvi. 7. They were at rest already when God's 
judgements came abroad; then they cry out to Him to finish His 
work and out it short in righteousness. This rest, if like the rest 
of the dead who die in the Lord ziv. 13, is more than the mere 
rest of the grave (Job iii. 17—19) and certainly does not imply 
that they are to be unconscious or as it were asleep. 

Iri xP^vov iLiKpov. Tet to Stephen and his companions it is not 
less than 1850 years: and though the Old Testament Martyrs be not 
exclusively meant, they are no doubt inclu4ed. But notice that it 
is contemplated that there will be an interval between the Martyrs 
of the Primitive Church and those of the last days. 

irXt|p(&a-aHriv. If the reading be right, we must supply after ** should 
have fulfilled" * their course' (Acts xiii. 25), or * their work,' or 'their 
number,' as St Hippolytns quotes this passage in the fourth book of 
his commentary on Daniel. 

Kal ol <rvv8ovXoi avrwv Kal ol (iScX<^l avrc»v. It would be possible 
to construe the words **6oi/i their fellowservants and their brethren," 
as though two classes were spoken of. In xix. 10, xxii. 9, where 
we get the same words coupled, though in another construction, it 
may be thought that St John is called a brother of Martyrs and 
Prophets in a special sense. It would therefore be possible to dis- 
tinguish the two classes, "their fellowservants (viz. all their true 
fellow-believers), and their brethren which should be killed as they 
were." But it is much simpler to translate as the A.V., making both 
nouns antecedents to the clause that follows. 

C0S Kttl avroC is a shade more emphatic than Ca ainrol would have 
been. Both terms in the comparison are to correspond exactly. The 
Martyrs of the last days are to be like those of the first. Martyrs 
in the strictest sense — Christians slain because they hold the Christian 
faith, and will not renounce it. Such Martyrs there have been, no 
doubt, in the interval between the great ages of persecution under 
the Boman emperors and under Antichrist, e.g. in the Mohammedan 
conquests, in the age of the conversion of central Europe, in Japan 
in the seventeenth century, and in Madagascar, China, New Zealand, 
and Zululand in our own time. It is likely enough also that martyrs 
to charity — men like St Telemachus and St Philip of Moscow, Abp 
Affr6 and Bp Patteson — have their portion with the perfect martyrs 
to faith: in some cases, as in the last, it is hard to draw a line 
between the two: any way, those who suffer for righteousness sake 
suffer for Christ, as St Anselm said when Lanfranc wished to deny 
the honours of a martyr to St Alphege. But to suffer for conscience 
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sake, however noble, is not necessarily quite the same thing: and 
it is hardly right to claim the name of martyr for the victims — 
certainly not for the victims on one side only — ^in the fratricidal con- 
tests of Christians. '*The Lord knoweth them that are His"; He 
knows whether Becket or Huf3, More or Latimer, Charles I. or 
Margaret Wilson, had most of the Martyr's spirit : we had better 
not anticipate His judgement whether any or all of them are worthy 
of the Martyr's white robe. 

12—17. The Sixth Seal. 

12. o-f to-ui^ fifyas. Earthquakes follow wars and famines, in Matt, 
xxiv. 7, as tne earlier signs of the approach of Christ's Coming. But 
here it is coupled with the darkening of the sun and fall of the stars 
which, ibid. 29, precede His Coming immediately : whence Alford 
says, that here it is more than the earth that quakes — that it is a 
fulfilment of Hag. ii. 6, 7, cf. Heb. xii. 26 sqq. 

fi^Xas «i»S (hCkkos. Is. 1. 3 ivdij<ruf rbv oipavbp aKdros Kal ws aaKKOv 
dijafa rb irepf.^6\(uov ai/rov, 

i) o^i^vi| oXti Iy^vcto. The moon wholly became, or, perhaps the 
whole [i.e. full] moon became. 

c&s affia. From Joel ii. 31 6 ^Xtos fiera^Tpaifyi^a'eTai els (tk6tos koL 
il aeMpfTf els aXfxa, The image, no doubt, is suggested by the pheno- 
mena of natural total eclipses, when the sun disappears entirely, 
but the moon, though ceasing to be luminous, does not in general 
become invisible, but assumes a dull reddish colour. Perhaps the 
"blood and fire and pillars of smoke" of the preceding verse of 
Joel stand in similar relations to the natural phenomena of the aurora 
borealis. We are told of "signs in the Heaven" before the fall of 
Jerusalem which, if natural, must be assigned to this last cause, 
and in any case may be regarded as partial fulfilments of these 
prophecies, and types of their final fulfilment. See Jos. B, J, vi. 
v. 3; Tac. Hist, v. xiii. 1. 

13. ol a<rT^pe5 toO ovpavoO. Here we return to the Prophecy of 
the Mount of Olives, Matt. xxiv. 29. 

«&s <rvicjj. It is curious that a "parable of the fig-tree" follows in 
Matt. xxiv. 32, immediately after the "fall of the stars." But this 
image is taken, not from our Lord's prophecy l.c., but from Is. 
xxxiv. 4 (the Hebrew, not LXX.). The 6\vvdos "untimely fig" 
(whence Bethphage) is the fig wnich, having formed too late to 
ripen in the autumn, hangs through the winter, but almost always 
drops off before the sap begins to rise in spring, so as not to come 
to maturity. See Comm. on Matt. xxi. 19 and parallels. 

14. ci^ircxwpCo^. A.y. departed, i.e. parted asunder. The verb 
depart was so used (only in a transitive sense) in the Marriage Service 
until the last revision of the Prayer Book, "till death us depart," 
i.e. "till death part us." Here we still have a reference to Is. xxxiv. 4. 
The word for "scroll" is the same as that rendered "book" in 
c. V. Ac. 
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irav ^Spos Kttl vi)o^>s. Gf. xvi. 20. There the oonyulsion is greater 
than here: and even there it does not imply quite so mnoh as zz. 11 — 
a fact to be remembered in the interpretation of this passage. 

16. x*^^X®^* ^^® word means lit. ** captains of thousands/* 
and was in St John's time the recognised equivalent (as e.g. Acts 
xxi. 31, &G.) for the tribuntu of the Boman army. Probably St 
John is thinking of Is. iii. 2, 8. 

fit rd o-in{Xata. Is. ii. 19, 21. 

16. Kal X^YOtNTiv. The present after iKpvrJ/ap suggests that l^Kpvrj/w 
like KoX h-eXiffdii x. 7 is an Hebraistic equivalent to the future. 

rots ^pco-iv. Hos. X. 8: adopted by our Lord, Luke xxiii 30. 
In that passage, it is entirely natural to understand Him to refer 
to the destruction of Jerusalem onlyi and therefore, though we are 
not meant to suppose that everything revealed further on in the 
Book comes between the Sixth Seal and the End, it does not seem 
necessary to understand this vision as implying that the Last Judge- 
ment is immediately to come. A judgement of the Lord has now 
been prepared for, by all the signs that He foretold of it: His 
disciples, no doubt, will *4ook up and lift up their heads,*' while 
the world which does not *'love £Us appearing" is terrified. And 
we see in the next chapter that the faith of those is not unrewarded : 
but the dread of these is not immediately realised. In fact, the 
last **Day of the Lord" will come "when they shall say, * Peace and 
safety'" (1 Thess. v. 3) — ^not therefore, apparently, preceded by 
terrors like those among th6 ungodly, but rather by an unbelief 
(not so uncommon now) that has outlived such alarms, and asks, 
** Where is the promise of His Coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation." 

dir^ irpo<rcivov ro^ K<i9n|Uvov. All judgement is committed to 
the Son, John v. 22, but this does not exclude the special presence 
and Bevelation of the Father in the final manifestation of the 
Divine Bighteousness. See Matt. xvi. 27 and parallels, which are 
to be taken into account in the interpretation of Tit. ii. 13, and of 
chap. xxii. in this Book. 

a!ir6 rris opyiis toO dpvCov. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the paradoxical character of the words and their deep significance. 
The phrase is unique; if airrov be read in the next verse it cannot 
refer, as it would in ordinary Greek, to rod apvlov. The great day 
of His wrath is something familiar and known. 

17. i{XOcv i) ii^ipa 4 |iCYcSXi|. So the world has thought in every 
great social convulsion, since they have learnt so far to believe the 
Gospel, as to confess that such a day is coming. The thought has 
led men to repentance or to despair, as they were worthy of one 
or other: but, since the world has so often thought wrongly that 
the Day has come, it does not follow that, when this Book tells us 
that the world thinks it has come, we must suppose the world to be 
right. 

tCs Svyarcu (rra&ijvai; Cf. Mai. iii. 2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1. Iirl Ti)$ Yrjs, |it]Tf InfX t^s OaXd<r(n)s> K-^tc lirl irav S^vSpov with 
NP 1. A reads tiifre ivl 0a\da<r7js fi-fyre iirl divdpov ; Naber proposes to 
read fx-ZiTe iv. 6a\, liiJTe iwl Avi^dpovj which would be plausible but for 
the fact that dvvSpos (Job xxx. 3, Is. xxxy. 7, xli. 19, Matt. zii. 43) 
means not * dry land' but 'wilderness*: hence if d4vdpov be a corrup- 
tion of dpvdpov, the latter must be a gloss on ^pSis due to a conflation 
older than all versions of iirl 6a\....iirl ^pas (cf. Matt. xxii. 15) and 
irl Trjs yT}s...iTl ttjs da\.; Laoh. and Treg. and Weiss, read irL ri 
with B^G against the general style of this Book. 

6. 8c»8fKa x^i-ci^s 4(r^pa'yur|jivoi. The uncials repeat ^<r0p. at 
the beginning and end. Primas. only has it at the beginning, aeth. 
only at end ; 1 in the first three places and the last ; Text. Bee. 
everywhere with Vg. and arm. 

rdS. M omits this tribe; several cursives seem to have turned 
it into Aay. 1 has dad (=£kavel8), 

6. Mavatro-ij. If written Mav. this might be a corruption of Aav. 
Origen remarks on the omission of Dan; so the Coptic version, which 
has Dan instead of Manasse, cannot have preserved a continuous 
tradition. 

7. SvfjiccSv. K omits this tribe, of. Deut. xxxiii. 6, 7. 

9. Kttl ISov. A and Latins omit these words ; G omits ISoi, 
6y{\o9 iroX^. A and Latins read 6x^ov ttoXijv ; Methodius reads Kal 

elSotf dirb irdffTis yXibmis Kal <f>v\^s xal Taprbs idpovs vX^dos roXlJ, 6 
dpidfiijirai adrd oiJ5ci$ ijdOifaTo. 

4<rrc»Ttt with KAP; iariOTai Bj, iffrtbrup 0. 

ir^ipcpXT)|Uvov$. Text. Bee. reads trepipcpkniiipoi with K°P 1 and 
Latins. 

^ViKcs. Tisch. reads tpoUfiKat with K'Bj. 

10. Tip Oc^ ifptv. A reads rod $eov ii/xiap, 

rf dpvUjf, K" reads rod dpvlov; rip Ka0rjfiip(p is omitted by K*; 1 
has Tip Ka6. ivl t. 0p, 0e(p ijfi(Sp, Were the two oldest readings toG 
$€ou ij/jMP Kod ToO dppioVf and t^ Kad. hrl rip Bpbptp koX Tip dppl<p7 

14. KvpU |tov. Text. Bee. omits fMv with A 1. 
lirXwav rds oToXds air&v Kal IXc^Kavav airds. Primas. omits 
(hrXvpoof {stolas iuoa Candidas fecerunt) ; B, omits aurds. 

17. Iwijs. Text. Bee. ^c6<raj with 1. 



The two Visions in this Chapter, 1 — 8, 9 — 17, each introduced by 
the same phrase ** After this," seem to belong (the former perhaps 
does belong) to the interval between the openings of the Sixth Seal 
and the Seventh, and so to extend this interval very considerably 
beyond the others. Both are really episodical. 
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Ch. vn. 1—8. 

The Vision of thb Foub Amobls of the Four Winds. 

1. Wo-oupas dyyA.ov«. Presumably the Angels of the four winds, 
as we have other elemental Angels in xiv. 18, xvi. 5. Cf. Ps. civ. 
(ciiL) 4, h Toiuv tovs dyyikovs adroO mfe^/iara, 

hrX rds ria-a-apoji ywias tijs yrfi. Probably the four cardinal 
points, the extreme north, soutn, east, and west of it. It is hardly 
Ukely that the "fonr winds of the earth" shonld be conceived as 
NE., SW., SE., and NW. : in the climate of the Levant, there would 
not be| as much physical truth in such a classification as in our own, 
and the usage of nomenclature, in Greek and still more in Hebrew, 
proves that the four winds are N., B., S., W. We therefore cannot 
argue from the *'four comers" that St John conceives the earth 
is a rectangle — for it would be most unnatural to conceive it as set 
comer-wise: in Jer. xlix. 36 the four winds blow from the four dxpa 
of heaven. But it appears that the machinery, so to speak, 
throughout the vision does imply that the earth is conceived as 
a plane. St John is in Heaven, and is able to look down (or even 
to go down) to the earth, which he sees spread beneath him like a 
map, from Euphrates to Bome and very likely further. We have 
somewhat similar language in Enoch xviii. 2, 3, xal top \l$ov tdop 
rrji yutflas t^j yrjt ' tdov toi>s Tea<rdpovs oMCfiovs ttjv yijv poffTd^ovras koI 
rb ffTepicjfjM rod oipatfov. But St John does not, like Pseudo-Enoch, 
put forward his imagery as absolute physical truth. 

tva |i^ irvlp dvc|M>s. Every one will remember Eeble's beautiful 
illustration of this image, by the natural phenomenon of the "All 
Saints* Summer." But the next v. shews that it is by the Angels' 
action that the winds blow, as well as that they are restrained from 
blowing: we are not to conceive the winds (as in Od. x., Aen. i.) as 
wild expansive forces, that will blow if not mechanically confined. 

2. cLvaBaCvovra. Probably the Heaven from which St John looks 
down on the earth formed a vault over it, or at least rested on walls 
surrounding the earth; of. Enoch xviii. 5, tdov vipara r^ yrit rb 
ffTTJoiyfia ToO ovpoFov, This Angel, then, mounted up the eastern side 
of this vault or circling wall (probably flying up, just outside it), till 
he was high enough to see and to be heard by all the four Angels, 
even the one on the extreme western side of the earth. 

Ixovra or^paYtSa. Perhaps this marks this Angel as one specially 
favoured and trusted: see Gen. xli. 42; Esth. iii. 10, viii. 2. But 
there seems no good reason for the notion, popular in modem times, 
that this Angel, or any other, is to be taJcen as representative of 
Christ. He appears, when He does appear, either in His own person, 
or under a symbol that is obviously symbolic: it would be out of 
harmony with the scope of this Book, and indeed with New Tes- 
tament theology generally, to obscure the distinction between Him 
and created Angels. The words **our God" in the next v. mark 
this Angel as a fellow-servant both of the other four, and of the 
elect on earth. It is far better to illustrate this vision by Matt. 
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zxiv. 31, as we have seen the earlier images of that chapter reproduced 
ander the former seals. This Angel's office, however, is the marking, 
not the gathering of the elect; he represents and effectuates God's 
love in its individual, not in its comprehensive aspect. 

ots 4869i| avTots. ^ Gf. iii. 8. 

d8ucTi<rai, hy loosing the four winds — ^for something far beyond 
common storms. No parallel is yet known to this sign of the end: 
*'the Great Tribulation** certainly begins when the four winds are 
loosed. 

3. dtxP^ <r^pa7Ccr«»ui€v. The object of the sealing is twofold: (1) 
to mark them as God s own, beyond the risk of loss; we may almost 
certainly infer, from this chapter compared with xiv. 1, that the 
inscription of the seal is the Name of God and of the Lamb; and 
(2) to mark them as to be saved from the judgements that the other 
angels are to execute upon the world. Hence we are to compare 
this sealing, on the one hand with the mark (a less careful and 
indelible one than here — a cross marked with ink, not a name 
stamped with a seal) set on the protesting remnant in Ezek. ix. 4, 6 
(R.V.): on the other hand, with 2 Tim. ii. 19; Eph. i. 13, iv. 30. 
it is scarcely likely indeed that St John refers consciously to these 
passages in St Paul, but it is likely that the image of the seal was 
the common property of the Apostolic Church; ii <T<t>payli was 
certainly an early name for Baptism, e.g. Hermas Sim. ix. 16 17 
ff<l>payls otftf t6 ^dup iarlvj and passim; later it was applied especially 
to that part of the rite, which, when detached from Baptism, was 
known in the West as Confirmation. 

4 — 8. The Sealing op the 144,000. 

4. iKttTov Tfov^KOvra Wo-oropss x^*^^- ^^ there are twelve 
tribes, so in each tribe there are to be twelve thousands : possibly with 
a reminiscence of the primitive political and military organisation, 
when a ** thousand" was a recognised subdivision of a tribe. See 
Judges vi. 16; Mic. y. 2. Any way, we are probably to understand 
that each portion of Israel is a miniature likeness of the .whole. 

Ik vdtnfs ^Xtjs vlov 'I<rpaijX. It is one of the most controverted 
of the minor questions of interpretation of this Book, whether Israel 
is here to be understood in the literal or the spiritual sense. This 
vision of a certain number of Israelites, and the next of an in- 
numerable multitude of all nations, are certainly correlative to each 
other: and the most obvious way of understanding them is, that 
among God's elect there will be many faithful Israelites, and yet 
few comparatively to the number of faithful Gentiles. It certainly 
seems as if the 144,000 are to be preserved from *'the great tribu- 
lation" and the great multitude converted by enduring it. Others 
however understand these 144,000, and the innumerable multitude 
of V. 9, to represent the same persons regarded in two different 
aspects. To God they are all His own people, all duly numbered 
and organised and marshalled as His army, and everyone known 
to Him by name : on the other hand, from a human point of view 

BEVELATION G 
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they belong to all nations, and are too many to be ooonted. Lastly, 
in xiv. 1 we hear of a company of 144,000 whom (not from their 
number only) it is natural to identify with tiiese: and it appears that 
those represent, not the whole multitude of the elect, but a group 
specially faithful and specially favoured, even among them. It seems 
worth asking, whether the true solution be not a combination of 
the first and last, whether we are to understand that Christ's nearest 
and dearest ones still come from God's old people, who are still 
** beloved for the fathers' sake," though they attain such nearness 
to Him, not by virtue of their descent, but by graces of the same 
kind as sanctify Gentile saints also. 

5 — 8. lo-^paYurijivoi. It is a question whether there is any prin- 
ciple in the order of the names. Judah is no doubt named first, as 
the tribe of David and of the Son of David: then Beuben as the eldest 
son of Israel, while Joseph and Benjamin, the two youngest, come last. 
Gad and Asher, Simeon and Levi, Issachar and Zebulun are also 
mentioned in pairs, according to their parentage and the order of 
their births: but the pairs themselves are not grouped either in order 
of age or of the dignity of the mother. It is curious, and has never 
been really satisfactorily accounted for, that while we have Joseph 
given under that name, instead of Ephraim, we have Manasseh men- 
tioned coordinately as one of the twelve tribes: room being made 
for him, not as in u;any O.T. enumerations, by the omission of Levi, 
who had no part nor inheritance with his brethren, but by the omission 
of Dan, about which copyists evidently hesitated. (In Ezek. xlviii. 
3, 4 Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, succeed each other as here. ) Num. 
xiii. 11 is some sort of analogy for the name of Joseph being appro- 
priated to one of the two tribes descended from him: for the omission 
of Dan, the nearest analogy is the omission of Simeon in the blessing 
of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. The traditional view is, that Dan is omitted 
because Antichrist will come of that tribe: but the grounds for that 
opinion are very slight; it rests mainly on this omission itself, for 
no one would naturally understand Gen. xlix. 17 as implying that 
Dan would be an evil power. Others have suggested that Dan is 
omitted because they early fell into idolatry (Jud. xviii.j; but all 
Israel fell into worse idolatry, sooner or later: others agam imagine 
that this tribe had been long extinct, because it is omitted in the 
enumeration of the tribes in the early chapters of Chronicles: but 
Zebulun is also omitted there, though both tribes were powerful in 
David's time, 1 Chr. xii. 33, 35. The case is not quite parallel 
where, in xxi. 12, 14, we have only room for the names of twelve 
tribes and twelve apostles: it will follow from Ezek. xlviii 31 — 34 
that Dan is there included, and that Joseph only counts as one: and 
though either the name of St Paul or St Matthias (probably the 
former^ must be omitted to keep the number of the apostles down 
to twelve, yet the omission is not pointed or express. We have no 
occasion to ask there why St Paul is omitted, while here we cannot 
help asking why Dan is; probably there is a reason, but we had 
better confess we do not know it. 
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9 — 17. Thb Pbaisb of thb Gbsat MuLTiTxn>B or ths 
Bbdbbmbd. 

9. |iCTa raOra. The "great tribulation** itself is designedly not 
shown in the Tision: "of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels in heaven.** It is not too much to say that the 
description of the terrors which herald its approach taxes human 
powers to their limits; it was the most the Seer or the Church could 
receive, more would have weakened the impression. Instead of 
describing a picture of the Great Tribulation we have the pause, in 
which the inner circle of the elect is sealed for safety, and the world 
forgets its fears; and then comes a glimpse of the bliss without end. 

^v dpiOfiTJoxu a^6v. iii. 8. 

4k iravr^s lOvovs Kal ^X»v Kal Xcuov Kal '^XavtrSav* Gf . y. 9 n. 

lo^ttTcs is of course in apposition to tyXot toXi^s, though supported 
by documents which read 6-x\ov irok6v, 

ircpipcpXt||fclvovs is in apposition to the imaginary 6-x\ov which 
might have been dependent on eliwi so is ^polinKas, if we take the 
accusative with Tischendorf. 

oToXols XcvKtts. Gf. iii. 5, vi. 11. 

<^CviK€8. Opinions differ as to the meaning of this image, whether 
we are to compare the Pagan use of the pahn-branch as a symbol 
of victory, given e.g. to winners at the public games; or the Israelite 
custom of bearing branches of palm, as of other sacred trees, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles : see Lev. xxiii. 40, and cf. St John xii. 13. 
The pahn-branch occurs frequently on the coins of the Herods ; and 
the palm-tree on the Boman coins commemorating JUDAEA GAPTA 
(Madden*s Jewish Coinage) : and although Jewish rather than Gentile 
miagery is to be expectea in this book, the former view seems on 
the whole more reasonable, as it gives a more obvious and a more 
appropriate meaning to the symboL 

10. TJ <rttTv)p£a. The word "salvation** has the article, so that 
perhaps the sense is, '*The glory of our salvation belongs to Him.** 
If not, we must remember that "salvation" is in the Bible a positive 
conception — not only being saved /rom some evil, but being placed in 
a state of positive blessedness : and these words will thus be a con- 
fession that such blessedness not only is of God, but belongs by 
right to God. 

12. it cvXovCa Kttl 1$ S6(a k.t.X. The seven words of praise have 
each the article : see on chap. v. 13. 

18. dircKpCOii. Perhaps because his question is suggested by the 
wonder of the Seer. Cf. Matt, xi 25 ; Deut. xxv. 9, in both of which 
passages it is easier to see the force ol the word. 

14. cC9t)Ka. The perfect here is only less difficult than dXrj^p 
v. 7 (where see note) because it stands alone. 

a2 
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KvpU uov. Gf. Dan. z. 16, 17; Zeoh. iv. 5, 13. In the latter 
place we have, as here, the heavenly interlocutor apparently assuming 
that the Seer ought to understand the vision without explanation. 

o^ otSas. Gl Ezek. xxzvii. 3. 

ol Ipx^F^cvoi, *' which come/' i.e. which are to come, cf. rb dr/plotf 
t6 iMa^cuvoPy xi. 7. 

rijs OXCi|ffo»s rifi |iCYaXi)f : the article is strongly emphasised. It 
probably means **the great tribulation foretold by the Lord,'' St 
Matt. zxiv. 21: cf. Dan. xii 1. For a similar use of the art. cf. 
ch. i. 7,** the clouds." 

iXciiKavav avrds 4v t^ at|Miri. A paradox something like that of 
vi. 16 fin. For the image, cf. perhaps i. 5 (but see note) : certainly 
xxii. 14 (true text), and probably St John 1 Ep. i. 7. Heb. ix. 1^ 
which is sometimes quot^, is less closely partJlel : there the image 
seems to be taken from ritual rather than physical cleansing. Tert. 
Scorp, xii. has a curious view that the washing corresponds to bap- 
tism, and the making white to martyrdom. 

16. ivwiriov ToO Op^v. Perhaps in a more favoured position 
than is given to ally even among Saints : as we have similar language 
about the most favoured Angels, Matt, zviii. 10; Luke i. 19. 

Xarpc^ovo-iv ovt^. The sense would be clearer if the word were 
rendered ** worship": it does not mean that they have active work 
to do for Him, but that they do what is the appropriate service 
of His Temple, though it is to be remembered that the service of 
the earthly Temple was arranged to represent the service of the 
Palace of an invisible King: His lamps were lit. His table spread, 
and the Uke. 

<nci|vco<rci 4ir' airroiis. Lit. *' shall tabemade over them" : in xxi. 3 
the verb is the same, but there the construction is /xer' a6rQp, The 
word is used in the N.T., and in Hellenistic writers generally, to 
express the dwelling of the Divine Presence in any of its mani- 
festations: see esp. St John's Gospel, i. 14. The word cKrjv^ was 
the more readily used in this sense because of its assonance with 
the late Hebrew word SMchXneh for "the cloud of glory shadowing 
the Mercy-seat." Here perhaps the thought is rather of that 
manifestation of God's Presence than of the fuller and later Presence 
in the Incarnation. 

IB, 17. Taken from Is. xlix. 10. We have again the solemn para- 
dox, that the Lamb is Shepherd (of course we are reminded of 
St John X., but we ought to remember Ps. xxiii. as well, and its 
many O.T. imitations, including Is. I.e., in all of which the Shepherd 
is the Lord God of Israel), and the men are His flock — of. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 31, xxxvi. 37, 38. 

r6 dvd |Ua-ov ro^ Op6vov. See on v. 6. 

\m\% in|7d$ vSdrwv. The order of the words is very strange even 
for this Book. The slight change in the Textus Beoeptus enabled 
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A.Y. to preserve the order of the words, which is perhaps more 
important than the construction preserved in B.V., ** fountains of 
waters of life," cf. zzii. 1. 

l(aXcCi|rci 6 M%. From Is. xxv. 8. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

1. Srav. With AO ; Text. Bee. reads lire with all other documents. 

3. Iirl Tov duoocumipCov. Lachmann and Text. Bee. read iirl rb 
dvffWffTfipiw with AP 1 ; Primas. reads super altarium dei here, and 
below ad aram dei auream for irl rb 0. rb xP^oOy : and in v. 5 ex 
igni arae dei for ix toO rvpbs tov dvatcurTyplov. The same abbreviation 
could be read 0eod and OwTuurrtipiou, whidi may explain the conflation 
in the Old Latin Text. 

Ov|fcuC|iaTa. Primas. reads iwpplicamefUa, 

4. Ou|&ia|idT«iv ToSt irpocrcvxats* Primas. reads suppUeationum 
orationum, 

6. ppovral Kttl ^val koI do^pqiinU. With ((B,. Text. Bee. reads 
^Homi Kol pp. Ktd iarr. ; A cop. syr. read )9/>. koX dcr, koX <l>(avai. 

7. h itmStos. Text. Bee. adds AyycKos with 1 and almost all 
Latins and other Versions. 

|tc)Li7|Uva. With AB,. Tisch. reads fiejuyfi^pov with t<P. 
KoX T^ TpCrov Tijt yr\9 KaTocdt]. Text. Bee. omits with 1 cop. 

9. r6 rplrov (pr.). t( adds fUpoSf the Latins everywhere have tertia 
para, 

T»v KTiaydrtiv t»v kv tJ doXoo-orQ, rd Ix- +wx«^«' I^rinias. reads 
pisciunit but quotes from Tyc. habentium animas, God. flor. reads 
animalium quae erat in mari, 

10. ical lirc(r«v hrX r6 rpCrov. Primas. cod. flor. omit Kal ircffcy. 
Kttl Iirl rds irrryds tcov iScCrwv. Hiese words are omitted by A. 

12. tva «rKorur6]Q...6|M>Cfl»s. Primas. cod. flor. read ut minus 
lucerent (cod. flor. ita ut tertia pars eorum obscuraretur) et dies eandem 
partem amitteret et nox similiter, Tyc. read ut obscuraretur et 
appa/reret; Bj reads koX rb rpLrov airrii fi^ ipdy-Q iifx^pa. 

18. dcToO. Text. Bee. reads dyyiKov with P 1 arm. 

Iv luo-ovpavifiiaTi. Syr. reads in medio caudae cui est sanguis, and 
at xiv. 6 in caelo cum sanguine, 

ToJk KaTOiKovvrat. Text. Bee. and Lachmann read rots KaroiKoOffof 
with AP 1. 

Oh. VIII. 1 (8—6). The Seventh Seal. 

If, as some suppose, the Vision of the Angel with the Golden 

Oenser is rather an introduction to the Vision of the Seven Trumpets 

than the close of the Vision of the Seven Seals, it would be matter 

for re^et that v, 1 is joined with this chapter rather than with the 
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preceding, as ihe blowing of the Seven Trompets can hardlv be re- 
garded in any ease as the sign which follows the opening of the Seal. 
Supposing IJiat the Book with Seven Seals is rightly thought to 
contain the whole secret of the Divine Providence, it is no doubt 
at this point of the Vision that the Book is read: for it has certainly 
been read in Heaven when the little book not sealed but open 
(z. 2) is sent down to the Seer on earth. "Whether or no we are 
to emphasise the contrast between fiipXlop and piBXapidiov, the latter 
may very well contain all that was to be revealed through the Seer. 
And sdter the opening of the Sixth Seal, when terror has been carried 
to the height, everything Is arranged to deepen the impression of 
suspense and awestruck hope, till the fire from the Heavenly Altar 
is cast down to earth as a sign that the earthly fulfilment of what 
has been shown in Vision in Heaven is about to begin. 

Srav. It has been suggested that as no definite sign such as 
followed the opening of the other Seals follows the opening of the 
Seventh, the Seer was as it were uncertain of the precise moment of 
the opening and so writes &rw rather than Sre. 

fylvcTo o^Y^. All the promised signs of Christ's Goming have been 
fulfilled— everything has, apparently, been made ready for it: and 
we expect Him to come, and the world to come to an end : but the 
series of signs concludes — ^not with a catastrophe but — in silence. 
The same is the case, though less markedly, after the Seventh 
Trumpet in ch. xi. 15; and in fact, similar cases occur throughout 
the Book. We have the choice between three explanations of this 
phenomenon. (I.) The preceding series of visions does describe 
the events leading up to Christ's Coming: when they are ended, He 
does come, but His Coming itself is not described. Here, it is 
passed over in silence, or only symbolised by the opening of the 
seventh seal: the half-hour's silence is, as St Victorinus grandly 
says, "initium quietis aetemae,** (II.) The previous series of visions 
describes events preparatory, indeed, to Christ's Coming, but not 
leading directly up to it: the events symbolised by these visions 
have been fulfilled, but those of the rest of the Book must be fulfilled 
also, before He really comes. (III.) These visions represent, on a 
smaller teale^ the preparations for Christ's final Coming and Judge- 
ment: but they do not wait for their fulfilment till then, but have 
their proportionate fulfilment in any anticipatory judgement which 
He executes on one nation or generation. The similar series of 
visions which follow are therefore not pandlel with this, but suc- 
cessive : again and again God executes His Judgements, foreshadowing 
the last Judgement of all, and leading men to expect it : and at last 
He will execute that also. The last view is the one generally taken 
in these notes : see Introduction, p. Iv. 

Ch. Vin. 2, 6— XI. 19. Thb Seven Trumpets. 

2. ot 4vc0iriov ToO Ocofr io^KOotv. ian^Kwrty is in its natural place 
in ordinary Greek ; in this Book we should expect to find it, if at all, 
before ^^Ibir^ov roi) Ocov : ifl ivfimov roQ 0iov without construction would 
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be less surprising. The phrase is probably a designation of seven 
Angels (commonly, perhaps correctly, called Archangels) who per- 
manently enjoy special nearness to God : *• the Angels of the Presence.'* 
We have in Tobit xii. 16 an evidence of popular Jewish belief as to 
these Angels ; St John's vision is expressed in terms of that belief, 
and, it may fairly be thought, sanctions it with his prophetic 
authority. 

3 — 6. The Anoel with the Golden Genseb. 

8. dXXos dyycXos. In Tobit 1. c. it is the seven Angels themselves 
who present the prayers of the Saints before God : but, though the 
detail varies, the passages agree in assigning a priestly work to Angels 
on behalf of God's people on earth. 

k«\ Tov 0v(ricum|pCov. The golden altar of incense in the Tabernacle 
was only a cubit square and two cubits high (Ex. xxz. 2), and we have 
no reason to suppose that the analogous one either in the first or the 
second Temple was larger : perhaps we may gather from 2 Chr. v. 5 
that the former had identically the same one. But the altar of burnt- 
offering was a large platform rather than what we commonly imagine 
an altar (see 1 Mace. i. 59, where the small Greek *'idol altar" stands 
on the ** altar of God" as its basement — ^it cannot be substituted for it) : 
in the Tabernacle it was five cubits square, in Solomon's Temple 20, 
in Zerubbabel's probably the same, and in Herod's 50 according to 
Josephus, 32 according to the Mishna. In the Temple at any rate, 
the height of the altar was such that the officiating priests had to 
come up upon a ledge surrounding it (and such an ascent is con- 
templated in Ex. XX. 26). Probably here, though the Angel is offering 
incense not burnt-offering, the Altar where he officiates is conceived 
as rather of the larger type: see on vi. 9. It is certainly superfluous 
to suppose that the Vision is accommodated to the Jewish ritual, in 
which the priest took fire from the altar of burnt-offering to light his 
incense on the golden altar. 

XipavMr^v must mean ** censer" here, though the Greek word pro- 
perly means '* incense." 

8«»arci Ttttg irpoo-cyxats. Literally, •*give it to the prayers"; and if 
the literal translation requires a gloss, that of the A.V. can hardly 
be the right one. The sense is not absolutely clear, this is the one 
place in this Book where the dative does not mark a personal or 
personified recipient. It would hardly be stranger if it were by the 
prayers of the saints that the Angel offered incense here, and that the 
incense went up, as in next verse. Apparently the image is, that the 
prayers of the saints are already lying on the Altar, and the Angel, 
in modem liturgical phrase, **cen8es the holy things." Thus dis- 
appears the supposed theological necessity for identifying this Angel 
with the Lord Jesus: "the prayers of aU saints" are presented by 
Him and by no one else, as is implied in v. 8, 9, where the incense i» 
the prayers of the saints, not something added to them. But here 
the Angels offer their own worship, as it is '* given to them," in union, 
perhaps in subordination, to those of the redeemed. The prayers 
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here spoken of are those of all saints, not of the Martyrs ezdasively: 
still, it is well to notice that the Altar where we offer our prayers is 
apparently the same where they poured out their lives, vi. 9. 

4. (tv4pT)...Tat8 irpoorcvvats. The dative here again is quite unlike 
any other in this Book. The only question therefore as to the sense 
is, whether we are to understand the words as the goal of the local 
motion of the smoke, "went up to the prayers," or as the object of its 
intent, "went up for the prayers": the latter seems better. *'The 
smoke of the incense went up before God out of the AngeFs hand, for 
the prayers of the Saints," i.e. to consecrate and ratify them, to unite 
all His spiritual creation in the same supplication, which when thus 
united must prevail. 

4v<6iriov ToO OcoO. As is well known, these words are inmiediately 
followed in C by i)fi4pas x'^^J SutKofflas i^Kovra, the copyist having 
mismatched some leaves of his original and gone on to xi. 3. Of course 
he did not invent the admirable system of punctuation and paragraphs 
which he reproduced. It is possible that he may have failed to 
notice that ip, rod Beov ended a paragraph, as we should expect, or 
at any rate waf^ followed by a stop. It is also possible that he found 
the 1260 days in his original in both places if, as seems probable, the 
vision of the incense on the heavenly Altar was shewn to the Seer in 
preparation for the profanation of the earthly altar at Jerusalem which 
had long been foretold, Dan. viii. 11 ; xi. 31 ; xii. 11, and was soon to 
be fulfilled more completely than in the days of the Maccabees. 

6. fCXti^cv. See on y. 7 for tense. As the Angel has the censer 
already we cannot refer to the common formula of tiie LXX. e.g. Lev. 
viii. 2, \dp€ *AapCsu koI tovs vlo^s airov Kal Td.s <rToXAs ajJroO Kal to 
iXaiop Tijs XP^^^^ 'f*^ ^^'^ n6<rx^^ ^^'' '"^^P^ '''V^ dfJMpriaSf Kal Toi>s S^o 
Kpioifs, Kal rd xapovp tCop d^fjMPf and it is a little difficult to suppose 
that l^e censer is laid down after the incense from it has been emptied 
upon the Altar. 

fpoXcv. Probably cast the censer full of burning coals, but possibly 
only "scattered the fire," as Num. xvi. 37. The meaning must be, to 
represent the same instrument as obtaining God's mercy on His 
people, and executing His vengeance on His enemies : cf. Ezek. x. 2. 

ppovral Kttl <^va£. We have similar signs in xi. 19, xvi. 18, when 
the series of the Seven Trumpets and the Seven Vials respectively are 
ended : hence perhaps it is here rather than earlier that we are to look 
for the conclusion of the visions of the Seven Seals. 

7. The Fibst Trumpet. 

7. x<^^l<^ ^^ ""^P* ^^* ^^' ^* ^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^® blood marks the 
plague as more terrible, and more distinctly miraculous. '*The 
stones of hail and the balls of fire fell in a shower of blood, just as 
hail and fire balls commonly fall in a shower of rain." (Alford.) 

t6 TpCrov. It is certainly a feature to be noticed in the first Four 
Trumpets, as contrasted (see on vi. 9) with the last three, that they 
introduce plagues (i) on the powers of nature only, not on men, and 
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(ii) that on these the plague stops short of entire destruction. But no 
plausible explanation has been given of the destruction of a third part 
(cf. vi. 8: the limit of the fourth part is an illustration not an expla- 
nation which might perhaps be found in parallels like Ezek. y. 2 ; 
Zech. xiii. 8, 9). 

ir&s x6inos yXwp^s. In exceptional countries like England pastures 
are green all me year round : in countries like Syria they are green 
for a season : is it possible that the fiery hail lays waste a third of the 
earth, and that in the Vision that is the only third where green grass 
is in season? 

8, 9. The Second Tbumpbt. 

& l»po$ |Alya irvpl Kai^itcvov. Gf. Jer. li. (xxviii.) 25 ISoif iy^ rpbi 
<rk rh 6pos t6 die<f>6aptJL^op to Statpdetpop ToLaap ripf yfjv, koI iicrepQ t^v 
X€t/3<i /MV iirl <rk Kal KaraicvKiCj <re eiri rCiP werpioVf xal 5c6<rw <r€ C)s 6pot 
e/xTreirvpuTfUpoPt which seems like a prediction that Babylon shall be 
dealt with as the mountain of destruction over against Jerusalem had 
been dealt with by Josiah. If that passage was in the Seer's mind, 
the image here might be compared with xviii. 21 sqq. though the 
parallel would not be exact. If we take this passage alone it is 
certainly natural to tiiink of volcanic phenomena — ^rather of those 
of the ^gean than of those of Campania : the great eruption of 
Vesuvius would have suggested other images : though all volcanoes 
are near the sea, a torrent of lava would hardly be described as if the 
burning mountain itself fell into the sea. 

iy^vcTo...at|ia. This plague, like the last, recalls one of the 
plagues of Egypt, Ex. vii. 17 sqq. 

9. ret Ixovra ^vx<^9* ^^ ^ 20 n.; here it might be a question 
whether rd ^. ^pvxds is in apposition to rb rpLrw or r(ap KTifffjuinav, 

10, 11. The Thibd Trumpet. 

10. «»s Xa|&irflCs. **Like a torch," with a flaring trail of fire. The 
same image is used of natural shooting stars, e.g. Verg. Aen, n. 694. 

firl rds in|7cls tcov vSdroiv. Only the third part, as appears from 
the next verse. 

11. fy6^cTo...clt d^ivOov. We are perhaps to be reminded, as 
before, of the plagues m Egypt, so here of the mercy to Israel, Ex. xv. 
25 : here, as tiiose are intensified, so that is reversed. 

iroXXol Twv clv6p<»ir«»v dir^Oavov. Of course such water would be 
unwholesome for ordinary use, though wormwood' is not exactly 
poisonous. But it may be a question whether St John means the 
name to indicate the herb now known as wormwood, or another more 
deadly one : poison seems to be meant in Deut. xxix. 18 ; Jer. ix. 15, 
xxiii. 15. The root of the Hebrew word there rendered ** wormwood " 
seems to mean ** noxious." 

12, 18. The Foubth Tbxjhpbt. 

12. r6 rpirov toO ifXCov. Here we may think either of the Egyptian 
plague of darkness, Ex. x. 21 sqq., or of a reversal (as in the last case) 
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of the blessing of Is. zxx. 26. There, as here, there seems to be no 
distinction made between an increase, or decrease, in the intensity of 
light and in its duration, 

Xva o^orwrOj. Lit. *' that the third part of them may be darkened.*' 
But in ordinary Greek we should have the optative instead of the 
subjunctive mood, possibly the present instead of the aorist tense. 

13. Mi drroO. dyy^ov is no doubt a correct and very ancient 
gloss. Literally **one eagle." But apparently there was a tendency 
in late Hebrew for the numeral to sink, as in modem languages, into 
a mere indefinite article; and here, and perhaps in one or two other 
places, we seem to have it so used in the N.T. : e.g. Matt, viii 19, 
xxvi. 69, and probably iz. 18. 

kv jicox>vpavij|ian. " In mid-heaven." The compound occurs again 
in ziv. 6, ziz. 17, and nowhere else in the N.T. : but in the later 
classical Greek it is not uncommon for the position of the sun at 
noonday. Tet the last of the places cited from this book, where all 
natural birds are said to fly **in mid-heaven," seems rather as if 
St John used it of the air, the space between earth and sky. 

oilaC, ovaC, o^cU. We see by iz. 12, zL 14 that three distinct woes 
are meant, one for each of the Three J?rumpetB. 

CHAPTER IX 

2. Kal ^voi(cv...dpi>o-o-ov. These words are omitted by t(B, vg. 
(am. harl. tol.) cop. arm. leth. 

Ik rof) ^plaros «&« xairv^. A omits Cts, 1 omits all five words. 

|UYclXi|€. B, syr. read koio/jl^tis. 

Ik toO KairvoO roO ^plaros Kal. t<* omits these words. 

8. a^rats. With AP; t< has adroTs throughout and is supported 
here and in v. 4 by B,, in t7. 5 by A where Tezt. Rec. and W. H. 
(text) read ai&rcut with BjP. 

6. Baaavi(r6ijo-ovTai ; Erasmus altered this into paaaviaOi/jirwvTai ; 
Tezt. aeo. reads ^affayLffOQct with B^. 

7. Sfioia. A reads hfioidjixara ; t( 6fMioi, 

10. 6|ioCa8. KA read dfiolMs; W. H. propose 6/JLoia as an adverb. 

Kal KlvTpa Kal. 1. 36 and vg. arm. SBth. transpose the second 
xal, and begin a new clause with koX ^ i^owrla; the later vg. and 
Tezt. Bee. read kcu Kivrpa riv,..KaX ^ ^(. 

i) l{ovo'Ca...d8i.KTJoxu. B, reads i^ovaioM ix^vciv rod d^iic^at. 

12. {px<Tai. Tezt. Rec. reads ipxovrai with BjP 1. 

Iti 8^. Cop. reads devripa. St Jerome alterum, cod. flor. secundum. 

18. |fc£av 4k tmv rtxmLpwv Kcpdrov. With B^; t<* omits these 
words. Primas. reads unum ex quattuor comibus arae dei aureae, 
[Cyp.] (cf. Intr. p. Izzvii.) unum ex quattu^tr angelis (vel angulis) 
areas aureae, 
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14. Xfyovra. B, reads X^oi^ros; Text. Beo. \iyovffav with P 1. 

16. Twv (rrpaTCV|iaT»v. Primas. reads fiit7ttonh'um=:(rr/>arevo/i^i'(iii'. 

Si>o i&vpuiSfs i&vjpidSMv. With t(. Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss read 
diff/ivpiddes fivpidocav with AP 1*. Epiph. quotes iiKowra rhv dpid/j^u 
Tov ffrparoO fxvplai fivpidSe^ Kal x^Xtai xiXtdSet; B3 reads fivpiddes 
/wpidStav; Primas. reads octoginta milia (which points to an older 
reading iia-fiOpioif cf. Ps. Ixviii. 17, where LXX. translate rb dpfia toO 
6eo0 fivpioirXdffiov, as if each angel was over 20,000), and quotes 
Tyconius as reading bU miriades miriadum which is certainly wrong, 
for in his commentary Tyc. says non dixit qttot miriadum. The 
reading of most editors might have been reached by combining two 
readings, one of which has only indirect Latin evidence. 

17. iaKvv6{vovs; Primas. and Tyc. read spineas^aKoyOlpovs, 

18. Primas. omits the whole verse. 

dir6 TMV Tpittv irXify«0v. Text Bee. omits rXriyOp with 1 ; K omits 
TpiQv. 

19. Kal kv rats ovpats atSrwy. Text. Bee. omits these words with 

l8Bth. 

20. Ik Tttv ipy»v r»v x^^P^^ avr&v, Primas. reads factoi'um 
suorum malorum = iK tQv tpyw aOriav tQv roprjpwv, 

21. «opvcCa$. t<*A read Tovniplas, see above. 



Ch. IX. 1—12. The Fifth Trumpet. First Woe. 

1. vcirrMK^ra. ** Fallen." St John does not say that he witnessed 
the actual fall. 

I869i| atftrf. Clearly therefore the star is identified with a person : 
no doubt a "fallen angel," in the common sense of the term. For 
the identification of angels with stars, cf. i. 20, and Job xxxviii. 7 : 
and of fallen angels in particular, Enoch xviii. 16, xxi. 3, <&c. The 
fall of this star may legitimately be illustrated^ as to the image by 
Is. xiv. 42, and as to the meaning by Luke x. 18, and xii. 9 in this 
book : but it is not to be assumed that this passage refers to the same 
event as either of the two last, still less that the first does. 

TOV <|»p4aTOS Ttjs dBvo-o-ov. Lit. * * of the pit (or " well ' ') of the abyss " : 
the depth of Hell, the home or penal prison of the demons (cf. Luke 
viii. 31 Kal xapeKdXovv aiirov tva fiij iinTd^ airois els t^v dpvaffov 
dT6X^e&), is conceived as a pit in the earth's surface, no doubt literally 
bottomless, and probably more spacious than the shaft which gives 
access to it. This last, like the mouth of an earthly reservoir, can 
be fitted with a cover which is fastened down with a padlock or seal. 
Cf. xi. 7, xvii 8, for the notion of evil beings issuing from the pit ; 
XX. 1, 3, for their being confined there. But notice (i) that this pit is 
nowhere identified with the ** lake of fire," the final destination of 
the Devil and his angels; (ii) that we are not told that the Devil 
liimself is cast into it yet — rather the contrary is implied. 
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8. <K ToO KairvoO. Cf. xvi. 2. One can hardly tell whether we 
are to understand that the smoke turned into locusts, or only thfit 
the locusts rose in the smoke, and dispersed from among it. 

ol o-KOf>ir£oi rjjs yH^' ^•^- common natural scorpions : these infernal 
locusts are able to hurt men, as common scorpions are, but common 
locusts are not. 

4. tva i&i^ aSiKTJo-axriv, i.e. not to do the damage that natural 
locusts do— these natural objects having been plagued already, viii. 
7 — but other damage, still more directly distressing the sinful world. 

T^v o'<^pa'yt8a rof) Ocoii. Gf . vii. 3 and note. 

6. |&T)vas ir^c. It has been conjectured that this period is named, 
as being the time for which a plague of the literal locusts is liatble 
to last. But more probably the period is to be reckoned on the same 
principle — whatever that be — as the other periods of time indicated 
in this Book. 

6. <^€V7Ci. The present after the future is a little strange. 

7. 8jM>ia tinrois. See Joel ii. 4. Probably that passage is only a 
highly idealised description of a natural swarm of locusts, and the 
verse cited refers to the resemblance in shape of the locust's head, 
and perhaps the legs, to a horse's. It is doubtful whether the 
words ifToifMa frivols els TrdXefiop suggest comparison between the frame 
of the locust and the plate-armour of a horse, see on v. 9: such 
armour was still confined to the East in St John's time. At any 
rate there is a reference here to the discipline of the locust host : as 
in Joel 11. 7, 8. 

<&s vT^avov S|M>iov xpva-t^. Lit. "as it were crowns like xmto gold," 
perhaps a mere golden mark, such as it is quite possible a real insect 
might have. 

rd irp^o-onra a^cov c&s vo6a'wira avOp«Sirc»v. iLvdpwroi means, in 
classical Greek at least, *<numan beings," not necessarily males. 
But in Hellenistic Greek it is not infrequently used in opposition to 
women, and probably the next clause marks it so here. Both in 
this clause and in the next we have the choice of making the de- 
scription purely supernatural or supposing that a deeper meaning 
is given to features of natural locusts which had struck the popular 
fancy. 

8. MS TpC)|^a8 '^vviuKcov. It is said that, in Arabic poetiy, the 
same comparison is used of the antennsd of the natural locust : but 
more probably this is one of the supernatural features of the de- 
scription. 

cos Xi^VTWv. Joel i. 6 o2 t^bvTei ainov dS^res \4optos koX cd ^u^Xcu 

9. c^ Oc&paKos otSnpoOs. This probably is an idealisation of the 
structure of the natural locust. 

c&s dpiidrMv tinrwy iroXXcuv. Lit. ** as of many chariots of horseS|" 
Joel ii, 5, 
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U.' Ix^^^^y ^' ^^^y pofTiX^a. Whereas *'the (nataral) locusts 
have no king," Proy. xxz. 27. In Amos vii. 1 the LXX. has the 
curious mistranslation or corrupt reading, koX Idov fipovxo^ eh TCr/ 
6 jScMTtXciJj; which possibly arose from, or suggested, a superstition 
that St John uses as an image. 

r6v d^fyfXov rtjs dpvcrcrov. Either the fallen star of v, 1, who 
opened the pit and let them out of it; or a spirit — ^presumably, but 
hardly certamly, a bad one — ^made the guardian of that lowest deep 
of Ck)d's creation. See Excursus I. 

' ApoSSiov. St Jerome seems to have kept alive in Latin a reading 
Labaddon, which was supposed to represent the Hebrew more ac- 
curately. The word is properly an abstract noun "destruction," 
but used apparently in the sense of **Hell" in Job xxvi. 26, Ac. Here 
it probably stands for Destroyer, like the Greek participle given as an 
equivalent. 

12. r{ i&Ca. The first of the three denounced by the eagle, viii. 13. 
A decided majority of modem orthodox commentators understand this 
vision as foretelling the Mahometan conquests — some taking the fallen 
star of V, 1 of Mahomet himself. The last is scarcely credible — 
unless one should adopt the view, — not perhaps inconsistent with 
the facts of Mahomet's career, but hardly in harmony with the 
general order of Revelation — ^that he really had a divine commission, 
but perverted it to serve his selfish ambition. It seems almost 
certain that the "star" is an angel, strictly speaking: but the inter- 
pretation as a whole seems worthy of respect. Perhaps the Ma- 
hometan conquest is to be regarded as at least a partial fulfilment 
of this prophecy: but the attempts to shew that it is in detail an 
exact fulfilment have not been very successful. For instance, it 
cannot be said that the Mahometan conquest has done no hurt 
except to those who denied or profaned their baptism, see sup, v, 4. 

13—21. The Sixth Trumpet. The Second Woe. 

13. ^vi)v uiav. See critical note. Lit. "one voice*' ; see on viii. 
13. The yrom Te^rHfxav just afterwards should probably be omitted: 
else **one voice from the four horns" would give the numeral a 
special meaning. 

14. \iyovra. If the reading be right, rather in irregular appo- 
sition to 4xav^v than a false concord. 

6 ^nv ri^v craXiriyya. Bightly taken by the versions as in appo- 
sition to Tfp fKT(p dyyiXtfi; in another Book it would be safer to take 
it as a vocative, like 6 5€<rir6rriit ▼. 10. 

A^ov ro^ r^orapas dyy^Xovs. We are reminded of the four 
angels of vii. 1, but it is hardly possible that they are the same 
as these. The plagues held back by them, on 'Hhe earth, the sea, 
and the trees," have come already, viii. 7 — 9 : moreover, these angels 
do not stand "on the four comers of the earth," but in one not 
very remote part of it. No satisfactory explanation of their meaning 
has been given: nor can we be sure whether the name Euphrates is 
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to be taken literally. We hear of it again in zvi. 12, where the 
arguments for and against a literal interpretation seem almost equiUly 
balanced. 

15. els T11V fiSpav, "for the hour." The article is not repeated, 
but plainly the one article belongs to all the nouns: they are "pre- 
pared for the hour, and day, and month, and year," when God has 
decreed to execute the vengeance here foretold. 

16. ToO linnKoC. Not plural but collective, as we should say "the 
cavalry." Not that the Seer gives the number of one arm only of 
an army containing more : apparently this army consists of cavalry 
exclusively. The four angels seem to be its captains, and it is held 
in readiness with them to march when they are loosed to slay the 
third part of men. The Parthian cavalry was the most formidable 
barbarian force of St John's day: did the Parthian kings boast of the 
myriads of horsemen whom they could call out at a day appointed? 
Any way, if the Parthian cavalry suggested the image to St John's 
mind, we shouldhave the explanation of the use of the name Euphrates. 
More than this we can hardly say as to the meaning of the Vision, 
and any partial fulfilment that it may have had or be about to 
have. 

8vo |ivpia8cs |&vpi(i8a>v. The number is perhaps suggested by Ps. 
Ixviii. 17 (Primasius' text implies that in some ancient MSS. it had 
been reproduced literally, each angel had 20,000 horsemen, 80,000 in 
all): still it hardly seems as if these horsemen were celestial (like 
those of xix. 14), though they are not distinctly infernal like the 
locusts of the previous Vision. 

17. ^x^^^^s OwpaKas. This must be understood of the riders 
chiefly, but perhaps not exclusively : comparing ver. 9 we cannot be 
sure that St John would not use the word "breastplate" of the 
defensive armour of a horse, if he had such in his mind. In fact, 
the word is used in later Greek of defensive armour generally, not 
the breastplate only. 

irvpCvovs Kal vaKivOCvovs koI OciwScis. As the last adjective only 
means "like brimstone," it is possible that the two former indicate 
colour rather than material, which is strictly implied in the ter- 
minations, the rather that fire and "jacinth" is a somewhat in- 
congruous combination. Jacinth is the modem transliteration of 
t^d/ctv^os, the classical transliteration of the oriental jacuth, the 
name of a class of stones to which the sapphire belongs, and 
this was the common ancient meaning of the word; but it was 
also applied to stones of the same kind and of different colours, red 
or orange. In the middle ages it became common to speak of red 
and blue "jacinths" as ruhei or sapphireit and then the epithets 
superseded the noun. Most "jacinths" were known as rubies or 
sapphires, and the original name was left for any stone of the least 
common and precious colour of the original "jacinth." Here the 
horsemen had breastplates of fiery red, of smolqr blue, and of sul- 
phurous yellow. Whether all had tricoloured armour, or whether 
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there were three divisions, each in a distinctive uniform, may be 
doubted: but the three plagues corresponding to these colours, which 
we hear of directly after, are almost certainly inflicted by the whole 
army alike: and this affords some presumption that the attire of 
each was symbolical of all three. 

18. dird Tttv. . . Ik rof). . . . The prepositions imply that the slaughter 
came of the plagues. 

19. r[ ydp ({ovcrCa r»v tinr«»v. For the use of the word i^ovtrla 
^sometimes elsewhere translated "authority** or "licence"), cf. vi. 8, 
iz. 3. St Luke zxii. 53 illustrates the meaning of the word in such 
a context. 

20. Ik twv Ipiyttv rcov y<4>^v avrov. A common Old Testament 
formula both for idolatry, Jer. i. 16, and other sins, ib. zzv. 14. 

tva |jttj irpoiTKvvijcrovoav. This verse gives us the only clue we have 
to the interpretation. It is a plague on idolaters that is here described 
— neither on unfaithful Christians, nor on antichristian infidels of a 
more refined type — unless the latter shall in the last days, as in the 
age of the Boman persecutions, and one may almost say of the 
Benaissance and Beformation, ally itself against the Gospel with the 
vulgar or sensuous idolatry which it was its natural tendency to 
despise. 

21. Kal ot^ |i.cTcv6T)0'av. Answers to ovre fi€T€v6T}(rav above : ol Xonrol 
is of course the subject of both : though Andreas, treatiDg ver. 19 as 
parenthetical, makes ol Xoiirol the subject of dTrcKTavOria-av — the third 
I)art were killed and likewise the remnant who were spared for the 
time and repented not. This shews that even to an Asiatic Greek 
in later times the construction was strange. 

<|^|MiKu»v. Fitly mentioned between ** murders'* and "forni- 
cation,'* and in connexion with "idolatry**; cf. Gal. v. 20, and note 
on xzi. 8. 

CHAPTER X. 

1. &XXov. Griesb. omits with B, 1. 

2. Ixwv. Text. Bee. reads etxev with 1 Latins cop. arm. 

4. ore. t( and Primas. read 8aa, 

vSpdyia-ov. Primas. and Tyc. translate nota tibif signa tibi= 
<r<l>payi<rai, 

5. Tijv 8c£vdv. Text. Bee. omits with A 1 36 and vg. 

6. Kal Ti]v Yrjv.-.Kal Tijv OotXcuro-av Kal rd kv airf. A omits 
all this; 1, 12 omit Kal ttjp yrju Kal tA iv aiJr^; t<* Primas. arm. 
omit Koi Ti}p 6d\, k.tJK.; cop. aBth. read rbv otpavbv koX t^v yijv koX t^v 
dd\a(r<rav Kal tA if aitroU Trdvra, 

7. TO^ lavToii So^Xovs ro^ irpo<^Tas. Primas. and vg. read per 
prof etas servos «t*o«, per servos suos prophetas=ip rdis 9, k.t,\,\ Text. 
Beo. has datives without; iv with 1. 
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8. Kal i\ ^vi| ^v 4K....XaXo{^av...Kal X^vo^v. Primas. reads 
€t muitvi vocem,.A.U!rum loquentem; Text. £^. reads XaXoOcra koX 
\4yovffa with 1 and And. 

9. (iin|X9ov. Lach. Tisch. W. H. read dir^XOa with A. 

10. 4viKpcCv0i|. t<* reads eyefUffOri; the older text of Primas. 
repletus est; fc<« reads ey....Tt/rpfaj. So one MS. of Primas. and 
Beatns repletus est amaritudine, 

11. Xfyovaxv, Text. Beo. reads \4yei with P 1, most Latins, and 
other versions. 

Kol lOvco-iv. B, reads Kod M iSp. 



Gh. X. The Anoel with the Little Book. 

1. We are not told yet, as we might expect, that '* the Second Woe 
is past," nor does the Seventh Trumpet and the Third Woe immediately 
follow: but just as in ch. vii. the two descriptions of the sealed 
Israelites and the palm-bearing multitude came after the Sixth Seal, so 
here the vision of the mighty angel, and the prophecy (passing in- 
sensibly into a vision) of the Two Witnesses, follow the Sixth Trumpet. 

£XXov dyy^v Urxvp6v. "Another," probably, thanthe four mentioned 
in ix. 15: cf. vii. 1, 2. Some suppose a reference back to v. 2, where 
we have heard of a ''mighty angel" (the epithet is the same) before. 

ir^ipiPXi|)Uvov vc<^i)v. And therefore with something of the 
state with which Christ will come to judgement : cf. i. 7 &o. The 
cloud is wrapt about the head as well as the shoulders, as appears 
from the next clause. 

if tpis. The article suggests that the same bow of God is seen every 
time that it appears. 

ot ir6Scs. ie. his legs are as thick as the pillars of a temple, and 
their substance of fiery brightness. 

2. Ix«»v. Bightly paraphrased by versions as a predicate rather 
than an epithet. 

pipXopCSiov i{vc(pY|Uvov. The diminutive perhaps suggests com- 
parison (but hardly contrast, which is sufficiently marked by the 
epithet) with the book of v. 1 sqq. 

3. at krrd ppovroC. The only reason that we can imagine for the 
presence of the article is, that to St John's mind "the seven thunders'' 
formed one element in the vision; as we might speak of "the seven 
seals," "the seven trumpets," "the seven vials" — these being known 
to us, as the thxmders also were to him. 

rds lavTMV ^wd^. The possessive is emphatic, "their own voices." 
Perhaps the meaning is, ''each uttered its own." It has been taken 
to imply that the voices of the thunders were not the voice of God: 
but comparing Ps. xxix. passim, St John xii. 28, 29, it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that these thunders, voices from heaven, are from 
God, or at least directed by Him. 
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4. {|iAXov YpcCt^iv. See i. 19. It is useless to speoulate how far 
the Book was written at the same time that the Vision was seen: 
possibly it may have been in part, but it is enough to suppose that, 
having been bidden to write, the Seer seemed to himself to write, or (so 
to speak) saw himself writing, at appropriate points of the Vision. 

cr^pd'yurov. Cf. Dan. * xii. 4, 9. There the use of the words is 
more logical: Daniel is to write the vision, but not to let it be read : 
contrast in this book xxii. 10. Here the use of the word is suggested 
by the passage in Daniel — in the impassioned style of this book it is 
forgotten that what is not written cannot and need not be sealed. It 
may be noted that 11^ airrai yp&^s in this verse and xi. 2 fii} aMjp 
fJL€Tprfi(rjii are the only certain instances in this book of an accusative 
pronoun other than a relative coming before the verb except i. 7, xii. 
15 ; cf . xi. 5, xviii. 14. Why the voices of the thunders were not to 
be written it is idle to guess : it is worse than idle to guess what they 
were. And in our ignorance of this it is hardly possible that we 
should be able to identify the mission of this angel with any special 
dispensation of God yet known. 

5. njv \^^ avrov Tijv 8c|uiv. Of. Dan. xii. 7, where the angel 
lifts up both hands: here, his left is occupied with the book. For the 
gesture symbolic of an oath see Gen. xiv. 22, <feo.: there may be a 
reference to that passage intended, in the description of the Most 
High that follows. 

6. ci{)Lo<rcv k¥ rf twvn... This angel is therefore in no sense a 
divine Person. 

6, 7. 5Ti xp^vo« o^K^Ti lorai, eiXX*..., i.e. as we say, "there shall 
be no more tmie lott^ but**...: "there shall be delay no longer,** 
Ezek. xii. 22, 23. It is not in harmony with the usual language of 
Scripture to suppose that finite *Hime*' is meant to be opposed to 
eternity. 

7. Iv rats i)|ji^pfU8...Tov 4p86|iov dfy^v. This accounts for the 
Vision being narrated between the Sixth and Seventh Trumpets; though 
it also suggests that tiie whole of the Vision of the Trumpets may 
have been seen before it: indeed that the interval may have been long 
enough for what looked like a fulfilment of the signs which followed 
the first five Trumpets if not the Sixth — ^while the end seemed as far 
off as ever. 

Srav |UXX^ <raXiKtciv. If iiiW-Q is to be pressed we should under- 
stand that the course of God*B judgements for this world comes to an 
end before the Seventh Angel sounds, and that when he does, the 
world to come begins; but as it would be against the analogy of this 
book to identify the general resurrection and the condemnation of the 
Lost with the Third Woe, it is better to take &roiv fUXK-g aaXxlj^eiv 
simply as a periphrasis for the future. 

Kal lTfX^<r6t|. No doubt a literal reproduction of the so-called 
Hebrew " preterite with vau conversive,** the only one now traceable 
in the book, though there are places where the Old Latin version 
seems to have read an aorist where our Greek MSS. read a future. 
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t3 l&vo^punr Tov 0fov. Here Abp Whaiely's paradox is hardly an 
exaggeration, that for ** mystery" one might Bubstitate ''reyelation," 
without altering the sense : see on i 20. 

cviTfy^urcv. The active is only found in this book. 

rQni% kivTov So^Xovs. The accusatiye is not irregular according to 
New Testament usage. St Luke generally uses it for the recipients of 
the message when its contents are not mentioned: when both are 
mentioned, the message is in the accusative, the recipients in the 
dative; though once, Acts xiii. 32, we have a double accusative. 

8. i) ^vi) i{ V 'f[KOV(ra. . .irdXtv XaXovorav. The participles are made 
to depend upon iJKovffa by an irregular attraction, which would be less 
puzzUng if it did not leave ^ t/xav^ without any construction at alL 

9. dirjjXOov. Apparently from his place in heaven to the earth ; if 
the Vision which begins at iv. 1 is continued throughout the book, 
there are difficulties in tracing coherently the changes in the point of 
view. 

KaroCc^'yf wM. Ezek. ii. 8, iii. 8. 

iriKpavct o'ov ri)v KotXfav. This Ezekiel's roll did not do. We may 
presume that this little book, like the O.T. one, contained *< lamenta- 
tions, and mourning, and woe. '* To both prophets, the first result of 
absorbing the words of God and making them their own (Jer. xv. 16) 
is delight at communion with Him and enlightenment by Him : but 
the Priest of the Lord did not feel, as the Disciple of Jesus did, the 
afterthought of bitterness — the Christ-like sorrow for those against 
whom God*s wrath is revealed, who **knew not the time of their 
visitation." 

"Else had it bruised too sore his tender heart 
To see God's ransom'd world in wrath and flame depart." (Eeble.) 
It is generally held, in one form or another, that this ''little book" 
symbolises or contains *'the mystery of God," the approaching com- 
pletion of which has just been announced. Some needlessly combine 
with this the theory (see note on v. 1) that it contains the whole or 
part of this Book of the Revelation. But really the surest clue to its 
meaning is the parallel passage in Ezekiel: if we say that the book 
contains **the Bevelation of God's Judgement" (remembering how 
that Bevelation is described in Bom. i. 18), we shall speak as definitely 
as is safe. 

10. liriKpdv6i|. The ancient variant iyefdffBrjy which sums up what 
is expressea at length Job xxxii. 18, 19, brings out a real element in 
the meaning : the burden of unuttered Inruth is in itself a pain and, as 
we see in the next verse, the pain is a call to speak. 

11. Kal \iyova-iv fioi. For the impersonal plural cf . fiXiiruHruf xvi. 15. 

Set o-c irdXiv irpo<^i)rcv<nu. If, as is possible (see on v. 7), this 
implies a new or renewed commission to the Seer, it is surely un- 
necessary to try to make out that the remainder of the book contains 
higher mysteries than the foregoing part. The words certainly include 
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a personal warning to the Apostle himself; — he was to see the end of 
all things in vision, but his own earthly work and duties were not at 
an end. He had already ''prophesied before many peoples and 
nations and tongnes and kings" (whether Nero or Domitian was the 
last of these) : and he would have to do the same *' again." 

CHAPTER XI. 

1. Xlyitv. K* reads Xfjrei. Text. Bee. reads koX h Sryyekoi tWHiKti 
\iy<av with 86 ; K*®* Kal Arr. 6 &yY' X^w, and Bj koI Ict, 6 dyy. \4y(ap. 

2. Ti)v aiXijv Ti]v ifaiOcv tov voov. K* reads rijs a^X^ r^t iirtaOcw 
ToO XaoS, K« T^ adX^v ttjv voov. 

IkPoXi l{Mecv. Text. Beo. reads ^/c/3. I^oi with B,; K* reads ^jc/3. 
iffWy P lic/3. i<Tia0€y. 

^^ fi(* reads ii. kcU. 

8. vtoifUBXttuAvoi with t(«C 1. Laoh. and W. H. read Te/MjSe/SXi/- 
fUpovs with K'ABgP. 

4. krrmrn' Text. Bee. reads iffr&ffiu with K<^P 1. 

6. oiiTws. A omits. 

7. r6 Oi|p£ov. A adds rb rh-afnov. 

8. Td irTCtf|&a. Text. Bee. reads rd xTihtiara with t(P 1. 

^ K^pios avTwv. fi(* omits aOrcSi', 1 and Text. Bee. substitate iifiQv. 

10. te^^Qvoxv. Tisoh. reads t^/atowtw with K*P. 

11. Iv avTots. CP 1 omit iv^ reads eUr^XBev ix tov 0€ov airoU, 

12. Hkovouv. K<:B, and early editions of Tischendorf read ^/coura. 

13. t6 S^icarov. B, reads to rpirov as in the other plague^. 

14. dirJiXOcv. t^ reads iraprjXdey. 

16. h/ivtro i{ poo-iXfCa. Text. Beo. reads iyipovro al fiaaiXeTat 
with 1 and 7. 

TOV Ko<r|iov. And. Primas. and 28 omit. 

TOV KvpUnt if|M»v Kol TOV Xpio^Tov a^Tov. Areth. after K6<rfiov goes 
on TOV Kvpiou "^fJLutf *Iri<Tov XpiffTov. Primas. and Ambros. Dei nostri et 
ChrUti iuu 

16. ol IvMiTiov. Lach. omits ol with ABj 1. 

ot KdOi)VTcu. Lach. and Text. Bee. read KoJdiiiwvoi with AP 1 ; and 
Cyp. enlarged text, in conspectu Dei Bedentes. 

17. STidEXi|^s. Tisch. reads xai ^t €fX. with K*0 fold. 

18. Kcupiis' C reads KXrjpos. 
KpiOfjvai KaC. Primas. omits. 

Kal Tots ay. Kal T0i9 ^P* A reads koL rods ay, koX roin 0o)3. 
ToSs |UKpbts Kal Tots jUYdXois. Lach. Treg. W. fi. read rovi fuxpovs 
Koi To^s fieyoKovs with K*AC. 
Kal Sia^bpcu. A omits koL, 
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19. 6 Iv. Text. Beo. omits 6 with KB, . 

o^ipav^. K* adds 4.v(a, 

Ttjs 8iaOiJKT|s a^ov. Primas. and cop. omit ai^ou; K sabstitutes 
rw 6€0v ; Bj tw kv(Uov. 



Ch. XI. 1—13. The Measurino Anobl and the Two Witnesses. 

1. KdXaf&os. Ezek. xl. 3; Zech. ii. 1 (axotvlop yeiafierpLKb^). 

Suoios f^apS^, i-e. a walking-staff : probably not so long as the one 
in Ezek., l.c., but perhaps of six feet : — so that it would naturally, when 
carried, be grasped near the upper end, like a pilgrim's staff, or a 
modem alpenstock. 

X^YMv. Lit. '* There was given unto me a reed... saying," i.e. it was 
given me with these words. The gloss /col 6 STfyeKoi eUrrfiKCi in the 
Textus Beceptus jB.E.) probably goes back to the beginning of the 
fourth century. The speaker cannot be identified with the mighty 
angel of the preceding chapter: the language in itself is too vague 
to be pressed : and in v. 3 at any rate the speaker is either God (Is. 
xliii. 10, 12, xliv. 8) or Christ (Acts i. 8, Ac). 

T^v vcidv Tov Ocov. The word used is not that for the whole 
"Temple-precinct," but the "Temple" in the narrowest sense— what 
in the O.T. is called "the house " or "the palace." 

TO Ovo-Murn^piov. Being distinguithed from the Temple, we should 
naturally think of the Altar of Burnt-offering which stood outside it : 
besides that this was, and the Altar of Incense was not, large enough 
to be measured by something longer than a foot-rule. But we saw on 
vi. 9 that the Heavenly Temple apparently has no Altar of Burnt- 
offering distinct from the Altar of Incense: so the question only 
becomes important if we suppose the earthly Temple to be meant. 

Is it then the heavenly or the earthly Temple that St John is bidden 
to measure? Probably the latter. Without pressing the argument 
from X. 9, that the Seer is now on earth, it is hardly likely that, 
whereas in Ezekiel, Zechariah, and inf. xxi 15 the measurement, not 
of the Temple only but of the Holy City, is the work of angels, it 
should here be ascribed to a man. But what is more decisive is, that 
the whole of this chapter describes God's rehuket and correcting 
judgements on the city, the fate of which is connected with that of the 
Temple here named. This proves that it is the earthly city of God 
that is meant—and therefore probably the literal Jerusalem : for the 
Christian Church, imperfectly as it realises its divine ideal, does not 
appear to be dissociated from it in Scriptural typology or prophecy: 
"Jerusalem which is above... is the Mother of us all," even now, and 
even now "our citizenship is in Heaven." 

Tovs irpoo-KvvovvTas h aiktp. Not iy adrdis : probably therefore the 
mention of "the Altar" is parenthetical, for worship in it could 
scarcely be spoken of, though won^ip on it might. But the truth is. 
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neither the Temple (in the nftrrower sense) nor the Altar was ordinarily 
a place of spiritual ** worship,'' but only of the ritual ** service of 
God." Therefore the meaning of the Temple and Altar must be to 
some extent spiritualised : even if the prophecy be concerned with God's 
judgements on Jerusalem and the Jewish people, we are not to under- 
stand that the actual Temple was to be spared (for we know it was 
not): but, most probably, that the true Israelites would not be cut 
off from communion wim God, even when their city and the earthly 
splendours of their Temple were destroyed. Ezek. xi. 16 will thus 
ifiustrate the sense of tiie passage, though there does not appear to be 
a conscious reference to it. 

2. Ti)v a^Xi^v Tijv {{mOcv. The words might be translated **the 
outer court of the Temple." It must be remembered that "the 
courts of the Lord's House " were the ordinary place for the worship- 
pers to assemble, even before the outer and larger '* Court of the 
Gentiles," with its magnificent colonnades, was added to Herod's 
Temple. Probably tbe latter is thought of, in its assignment to the 
Gentiles: but the meaning appears to be, that all the courts sball be 
profaned, up to the walls of the inmost Sanctuary. 

fit) avn^v |MTpij<rgs. See x. 4. 

licPaXf l{«»6cv. **Gast out outside." The sense must be *' leave 
out for profanation." This excludes the hypothesis (otherwise not 
without plausibility) that the measurement of the Temple is for 
destruction, not for preservation: see 2 Kings xxi. 13; Lam. ii. 8, — 
and for the destruction being regarded as the work of the prophet, cf. 
Ezek. xliii. 3. The variations in the MSS. between "the inner" and 
" the outer " court, and " casting out outside " and "casting out inside " 
shew that the scribes had long been preoccupied with the thought 
of the removal of the middle wall of partition between the court 
of Israel and the court of the Gentiles, for 2 and )e! are not generally 
confused in the MSS. of this book. 

iran^o'ovo'iv. This doubtless refers to the words of the Lord in 
St Luke xxi. 24. Hitherto, the correspondences in this book with 
that Prophecy of our Lord's have been closest with St Matthew's 
version of it. Here the Vision does not go so far as the Prophecy. 
When the Witnesses have finished their testimony their bodies are 
cast out in tbe streets of Jerusalem, which is still standing and 
hugs her chains. Hence there can be no reference to the Jewish 
War : it is a vision of profanation, not of destruction. 

Iikijvas Tco-o-cpdKovTa 8vo. So xiii. 5. This period is apparently 
identical with the "1260 davs" of the next verse, and xii. 6: and 
with the "time, times, and half a time" (i.e. 8^ years) of xii. 14. 
In Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7 we have this last measure of the period given, 
and the time indicated by Daniel must be either identical with or 
typical of that indicated by St John. It is to be noted, that in Dan. 
xii. 11, 12, we have the period extended to 1290 and 1335 days. 

The key to these prophecies, that speak of definite periods of time, 
is generally sought in Ezek. iv. 6— it is supposed that each pro- 
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phetical "day" stands for a year, and by consequence a "week" 
is equiyalent to seven years, a "month" to 30, and a "year" to 860. 
This gives an approximately satisfactory explanation of the one 
prophecy of the **70 weeks" in Dan. ix.: they would naturally be 
understood to extend from b.o. 636 (the decree of Cyrus) to B.C. 6 
(the Nativity), a.d. 29—30 (the Crucifixion), and a.d. 70 (the fall 
of Jerusalem); but the terms in which their beginning and end are 
described can with a little pressure be applied to b.o. 457 (the decree 
of Artaxerxes), a.d. 26 (the Baptism of St John), a.i>. 29 — 30, and 
A.i>. SS --possibly the date of the death of St Stephen, and so of the 
final rejection of the Gospel by the Jews and of the Jewish sacrifices 
by God. But in no other case has a prophecy been even tolerably 
interpreted on this principle. If it were admitted in this, we should 
naturally understand that Jerusalem was to have been restored in 
A.D. 1330 — or at latest 1360 or 1405. Indeed, if the Saracen conquest 
instead of the Boman were taken as the starting-point, the restoration 
would not fall due till 1897, and it is humanly speaking quite possible 
that Palestine may pass into new hands then. But men ought to 
have learnt by this time to distrust such calculations: as we "know 
not the day nor the hour," so we know not the year nor the century. 
Two or tluree generations ago a number of independent calculations 
were made to converge to the year 1866 as the beginning of the 
end: but in that year nothing considerable happened except the 
Austrian war — which of all recent wars perhaps had least the cha- 
racter of a war between Christ and Antichrist. It was at worst 
an instance of the painful and not innocent way in which fallen 
human nature works out its best desires: the Austrians were tech- 
nically in the right, while the victory of the Prussians has proved 
honourable and beneficial to both empires alike. 

3. ical 8«Mr«> rots 8v<rlv |u&fmHrCv uov, Kal irpo<|>i|rci;crov(rvv. 
A literal reproduction of Hebrew idiom. The traditional view of the 
two Witnesses, dating &om the second century, is that they are 
Enoch and Elijah — ^the two prophets who, having (for a time) finished 
their work on earth, have left it without death: but who, since "it 
is appointed for all men once to die," will, as is here revealed, come 
on earth again, to prophesy and suffer death in the days of Anti- 
christ. 

As to Elijah, there seems to be little doubt that this view is true. 
The prophecy of Mai. iv. 5 has indeed received a fulfilment in the 
mission of the Baptist (St Luke i. 17). But St Matt. xvii. 11, 12 
perhaps implies that this fulfilment is not the final one — especially 
when compared with St John i. 21. Beally the plain sense of these 
passages seems to be, that Elijah will actually be sent before the 
second Coming of Christ, as one in his spirit and power was before 
His first. 

But the personality of his colleague is more doubtful. St Vic- 
torinus was well-nigh alone in thinking of Jeremiah. Of Enoch 
we know so little, that internal evidence hardly applies either way: 
all we can say is, that he was recognised by popular Jewish belief 
as a seer of apocalypses, and that his character as a prophet and 
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preacher of repentance is recognised by St Jude. This harmonises 
well enough with his being intended: but the internal evidence of 
Scripture itself points rather to Moses and Elias being the two 
witnesses. Their names are coupled in the prophecy of Mai. iv. 4, 5, 
as well as in the history of the Transfiguration: and v. 6 ascribes 
to these prophets the plague actually inflicted by Moses, as well as 
that by Elijah. This modification of the traditional view was first 
suggested by the abbot Joachim, the great medisBval commentator 
on this book ; but it has found wide acceptance in modem times. 

i)|A^s x^^s SiOKoo^s 4{iJK0VTa. See on v. 2. 

ir^ipcp\T))Uvoi <rdKKovs. The well attested reading TeptpepXrifjJvovs 
might no doubt have arisen from assonance : if not, it must be ex- 
plained as if Kal irpoif>,...i^'fiKWTa were parenthetical and the Seer 
had written di^cta roi>s ^io puifirvpas; if he wrote ddxrca roin 5, /i. the 
accusative was certain to be very early and widely changed to the 
dative. Perhaps the sackcloth is to be understood as the official dress 
of prophets (Is. zx. 2), rather than a sign that the Witnesses are 
persecuted or mourn for the sin of Jerusalem*. 

4. al 8vo IXatai Kal al 8vo XvxvCat. As in Zech. iv. the two 
olive trees or the two Anointed Ones supply the bowl of one golden 
candlestick with oil, it may be a question whether the reference is 
directly to Zechariah or to a tradition which grew from his words: 
the two candlesticks, cf. Ps. cxxxii. 17, are clearly known beforehand 
like the two olive trees: we know from the ••Psalms of Solomon," 
viii. 12, xvii. 6, that there was a widespread feeling that from the 
time of Epiphanes there had been no lawful kingdom or lawful- 
priesthood, for the Maccabees had usurped both : this would explain 
a belief founded on Zechariah that a lawful kingdom and priesthood 
must be restored before the Kingdom of Christ, as there was a belief 
founded on Malachi that Christ would not come before Elias had 
appeared. Hence this verse would be an exact parallel to Matt. xi. 14, 
at once a sanction and a correction to existing belief. In Zechariah 
apparently the "two Anointed Ones" are Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
or rather perhaps the ideal King and Priest, conceived as types of 
Him Who is botii: perhaps these two Witnesses similarly typify Him 
as King (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 5) and Prophet. 

l<rTi*rcs. The masculine is not surprising after oirroi; but the 
position of the participle is as singular here as that of the verb 
in vii 2. 

6. vOp iKiropc^crav Ik rof) (rTO|M&ros avruv. Jer. v. 14 is a pre- 
cedent for this image ; 2 Kings I 10, &o. for the sense. 

ct Ti« 6iXtfo^. The irregularity, so far as there is one, is due to 
a common tendency of all Greek not consciously moulded on the 
early classics to use the conjunctive in conditional sentences even 
after el, Winer, p. 568 : hence the irregularity has presumption in its 
favour, apart from the balance of the authority. 

6. KXcicrai r6v oipav6v. Like Elias. 
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tAs t]|icpas Ttjs irpo^m-cCas avTwv. la this term fixed with con- 
scious reference to tne tnree years and six months for which Elias 
did shut heaven (Luke iv. 25; James v. 17)? The term was no doubt 
arrived at by adding the dry interval between the spring and autumn 
rains to the three years for which both failed, as the regular rains 
were renewed at Elijah's prayer at the end of the third year. 

o^p^c^iv avrd els at)Jia. Like Moses. 

7. TO OrjpCov. Here first mentioned : probably that which appears 
in xiii. 1, not in xiii. 11 : though neither of them makes his appear- 
ance immediately **out of the bottomless pit": see, however, xvii 8. 
But perhaps it is worth noticing that "the deep" in Bom. x. 7 (the 
word is the same as "the bottomless pit" here) corresponds to "the 
sea"ofDeut. xxx. 13. 

iroiifo-cv ficr' avrcuv ihSXci&ov. Dan. vii. 21. We are not to think 
of the "saints" who rally round the "witnesses" as necessarily 
holding the holy city against the armies of the beast ; in the earliest 
and best days of the M(iccabees the sinners were for the most part 
at ease in Zion, while the saints were fighting the good fight in the 
wilderness; the struggle to which the Seer looks forward is the anti- 
type of that. 

vvKijo-cv avTovs. Martyrs who have only to testify and suffer are 
always conquerors; but it belongs to the calling of these prophets 
not only to witness but to strive — and to strive in vain; i^eir tes- 
timony is silenced and their work undone. 

Kal diroKTCvct aiSro^. After the lost battle. 

8. Iirl TTJs irXarcCas. For the sing. cf. xxi. 21, xxii. 2. The word 
in fact means a hroad street, such as the principal street of a city 
would be. The modern Italian piazza is the same word ; but xxii. 2 
seems to shew that it is a street rather than a square — ^perhaps most 
accurately a "boulevard" in the modem sense, only running through 
the city, not round it. 

TTJs iroXcttS TTJs )Ji€7dXT|S. Many commentators suppose this to be 
the Babylon of xiv. 8 and chaps, xvii. sqq. — i.e. Bome, whether 
literally or in an extended sense. But this seems hardly natural. 
If it were, why is it not called Babylon here, just as in the last 
verse the beast was called the beast? Besides, here the great majority 
of the inhabitants repent at God's judgement : contrast xvi. 9. The 
only other possible view is, that this great city is Jerusalem: and 
with this everjrthing that is said about it seems to agree. 

iJTiS KaXcirai. Here probably we Lave a comment of the Seer on 
the words of the Voice, which goes down to the end of the verse. 

268o|ut. Jerusalem is so called in Is. i. 10, and is likened to Sodom 
in Ezek. xvi. 46. For the licentiousness of the generation before the 
fall of Jerusalem, see comm. on Hos. iv. 14: Jos. B. J. iv. ix. 10 
suggests a closer likeness. 
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AtYvrros. Jerusalem, it must be admitted, is never so called in the 
O.T. Possibly it was called so in the language of New Testament 
prophecy ; certainly New Testament facts made the name appropriate : 
comparing Acts ii. 47, v. 12, <feo. with the Epistle to the Galatians, we 
see how Jerusalem was at first tiie refuge of the people of God, from 
which nevertheless they had at last to escape as from a house of 
bondage. 

h K^pios avTMv. This clause seems almost certainly to identify 
"the great city" as Jerusalem: perhaps St John uses the title, as 
implying that its old one, *' the Holy City," is forfeited. At the same 
time, if we do suppose the City meant to be Bome, which might be 
supported by chap, xviii. 24, itself a parallel to Matt, zziii. 35, these 
words can be explained, either by the responsibility of Pilate for the 
Lord's death, or on the principle of the beautiful legend, Domine^ quo 
vadis ; — ^that the Lord suffered in His Servants. 

9. pXlvoiNTiv. The presents in this verse and the next are pretty 
consistently translated as futures by the Latin, but the later Greek 
MSS. alter all the presents but the first: while there is a decided 
balance of authority for ir4fjL\f/ov<raf. If the presents were uniform we 
might understand them as a sort of transition to the aorists in 11 seqq. 

TdirrM|uiavT»v...Tdirr»|uiTa avTwv. No reason can be assigned 
for the change of number. 

ovK d^Covcrtv rcOvjvat cU |fcVTJ|ia. As we are certainly to under- 
stand from w. 11, 12 that the Prophets are made like to their Lord in 
His Resurrection and Ascension, we are probably to understand here 
that they are not made like to Him in His Burial. 

11. fiCTd rds Tpcts i)|iipas Ka\ i]^iorv. The half day lends a cer- 
tain support to the "year-day" hypothesis — that SJ years are meant, 
which might be combined with the theory of St Hippolytns that the 
time of their testimony corresponds to the first half of the last of 
Daniers Seventy Weeks, while the reign of Antichrist occupies the 
second. But the traditional explanation takes the days literally— they 
rise, not on the third day like their Lord, but on the fourth — being 
Uke Him, though not equal to Him. Whether the periods named are 
to be taken literally or no, there seems no reason why we should not 
follow the traditional view, and understand this chapter as foretelling 
a sign which shall literally come to pass in the last days. The prophets 
Moses and Elijah (or perhaps Enoch and Elijah) will appear upon 
earth — or at the least two prophets will arise in their "spirit and 
power *' : the scene of their prophecy will be Jerusalem, which will then 
be reoccupied by the Jewish nation. Antichrist (under whose patron- 
age, it is believed, the restoration of the Jews will have taken place) 
will raise persecution against them, and kill them : but they will rise 
from the dead, and theriy and not till then, the hekrt of Israel will turn 
to the Lord. 

12. YJicovfrav. Possibly not the two prophets ouly, but *Hhey that 
beheld them. " 
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Iv «rn vc^^tl- "1^ ^^ cload" — ^the same, perhaps, that received 
their Lord out of His Disdples* sight. Any way, ** the cloud " is 
regarded as a permanently recurring phenomenon, like **the rainbow" 
in X. 1. 

18. T^ S^KttTpv Tfjs ir6Xco»s. This is the mildest judgement recorded 
in this book : we are expressly told after the far severer judgements of 
the Trumpets and the Bowls, that they wrought no repentance but 
rather blasphemy (Ix. 20, 21, xvi. 9, 21). Here it seems as if Jerusalem 
by a lighter chastisement was brought, if not to repentance, to some 
beginning of it. Blindness in part has happened to Israel, but they 
are still beloved for the fathers' sake. 

iv^t&ara dvOpfiSira»v. "Names of men," as A.Y. margin: cf. iii. 4, 
and Acts i. 15 there quoted. 

XiXuCSfS lirrou Possibly this number is taken as approximately a 
tenth part of the population of Jerusalem. The city, which can never 
have extensive suburbs, being surrounded by ravines, can never hold a 
larger permanent population than 70,000 ; but in its highest prosperity 
it may have held as many, and perhaps it may again. 

CSttKav 8o'{av. Here and in xiv. 7, xvi. 9 these words seem to imply 
the confession of sin^ as in Josh. vii. 19, and probably St John ix. 24. 
It was the predicted work of Elijah to *'tum the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers" : this 
will be fulfilled by his posthumous success, uniting the original stock 
of God's People to the branches that now grow out of it (Bom. xi. 17, 
Ac.). 

rf Oc<p Tov ovpavov. This title (combined in Jonah i. 9, Ezra i. 2 
with the Name of the Lobd) seems to have been the way in which 
Jews living among heathens (Ezra v. 12, Nehem. ii. 4) or heathens 
under Jewish influence (Ezra vi. 10) spoke of the God of Israel. This 
accounts for the way in which heathens in later times conceived of 
their religion. Nil praeter nubes et caeli numen adorant ( Juv. xiv. 97). 

14. r\ oval r{ ScvWpa clinjXOcv. Having included the profanation of 
the Holy City and the plagues inflicted by the two prophets, as well as 
the invasion of the terrible horsemen, chap. ix. 

i{ oval 4\ TpCTi|. In what does this consist ? Perhaps we are to see 
the answer in xii. 12 : but at any rate we have an instance of the way 
that, throughout this book, the last member of each series of signs 
disappoints us; we think (cf. x. 7) that the end of all things is come, 
but instead a new series begins. 

15—19. XII. 7— 12. Thb Sbvbnth Tbumpbt. 

15. ^iavcX firyaXai. Cf. xvi. 17. 

^Y^vtTO i\ poo^XcCa tov K^o-ftov rov KvpCov ii|u»v ical tov Xpivrov 
avTov. The only possible translation of the text is "the kingdom of 
the world is become our Lord's and His Christ's"; but the position 
of iy4v€To is strange. The phrase ** His Christ " is founded on the 
O. T. phrase **the Lord's Anointed," cf. St Luke ii. 28. 
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PooxXit^o^. Who? Our Lord or His Cihrist? St John probably 
would have regarded the question as meaningless, though comparing 
17. 1 (see note on iv ain-i}) it is not likely that he used the sing, oon- 
scioujBly to imply that Christ and His Father are One, which is implied 
XX. 6. It would be more to the point to compare " Christ the Lord" 
in St Luke ii. 11 with "the Lord's Christ" already quoted. 

17. Kiiptc h 0c6s 6 iravTOKpcCrcop. See on i. 8. 

6 cSv Kal 6 -^v. Here and in xvi. 5 6 ipxoficpot is omitted: no reason 
can be assi^ed for the curtailment of the full formula of i. 4, 8, It. 8, 
and no sigmficance can be attached to it. 

17. 18. cCXi^<^...tiX6cv ^ opTif <rov. It is hypercritical in the 
N.T., and in this book particularly, to attempt to distinguish regularly 
between perfects and simple preterites : but here it is perhaps worth 
observing that all the verbs (after the first) are in the same tense : 
** Thou hast taken Thy great power, and didst reign : and the nations 
were wroth, and Thy wratii came," &c. 

18. 6 Kttipos TMV vcKpMv KptOTJvai. Thc mention of the general 
Judgement here so long before the end of the book is not really a 
difficulty if we suppose that the Seven Trumpets form a separate 
vision, and that each vision carries us up to the End, or at least to the 
very verge of it. 

ToCs |UKpols Kal rots (icTaXoit. See crit. notes : the accusative, 
which in almost all critical texts comes in somewhere or other after 
the dative, would be quite natural after a verb like airorttrai, which is 
only once found in N.T., Philem. 19, where D^ reads dwodiiHru as if 
aTorlffut was difficult. 

8ici4®itpat Toi}s 8uu^0c£povTa«. Possibly, as A.y. margin, we should 
translate the participle "corrupt," not *' destroy" : there is an inverse 
change of sense in 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

19. 6 vaM Tov Oiov. See on iv. 6, vi. 9. 

Tijs 8ia0i(Ki|« avTov. "Of His covenant," as constantly in O.T. 
It was a wide-spread belief of the Jews that the miraculous reappear- 
ance of the long-lost Ark in the earthly Temple would be the sign of 
Messiah's coming to reign. 

hfivovro da^r^voL So viii. 5, xvi 18: in all three places they 
mark the end of the series of seven signs. 



CHAPTER XIL 

2. ftxsrvau, Lach. Tisch. W. H. (text) and Weiss add koX with HO 
Primas. and early vg. 

KpcCtci. A adds xal. 

5. Itckcv vWv, dpo-cv with AC; cf. Is. Ixvi. 7 i^iipvye Kal (t€K€v 
dp<r€v; Text. Bee. reads Ir. v16p dppeya with KB^l; P has Apceva; 
Yictorin. peperit filium, Primas. peperit matculum* 
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6. Ixci. So Text. Bee. with G 1 and Treg. text. All other editors 
and Treg. margin add iKcl with feCAB^ and early vg. 

rp^^oiNTtv. Text. Bee. and Lachmann read Tp4<f>w<nv with AP 1. 

7. 6 Mtxai)X. A reads 6 re Mtxa^X* 

Tov iroXc|fciio^u. Tisch. omits rod with KB^l ; Text. Bee. has eroKi- 
fiilirap with the Latins who, except Primas. ut pugnarent, do not 
attempt to reproduce the irregularity of the text. 

8. ttrxva-av. A and many cursiyes have t<rxv<r€Pt and many cursives 
a&rfp for a^riitf, 

9. 6 fUyat 6 5^if. K 1 Primas. read 6 fUyas S<pis, 
kpMflifouv, Hieron. and several cursives omit. 

10. 6 KarnYOpos. All editors hut Treg. read 6 Kariiywp which is 
only preserved by A. 

avTc»v. So Text. Beo. and Treg. with »Bfi ; Lach., Tisch., W. H., 
Weiss read airroirs with AP 1. 

11. airoC. K cop. read odroi. 

12. ol kv avTott omp^ovvTis. has KaTcuricrivovvTes; K and Volg. 
have ol KaToiKovirres h avrdis, 

o^a£. Text. Beo. adds rocs KaroLKovavf with 1 and And. 

•n^v Tiiv. . .Tijv OdXacrouv. B^ has rj yj. . .r^ daKAjavfi. 

18. 6 SpaKttv 5ti 4pXi{eifi. K" reads &n ipXi^dri 6 dpdxtay. This may 
he compared with the omission of the whole clause Sn ifiX-^Sri els -Hiv 
yrjif in Hippol. Antichr, 60. 

&p<rcva. A reads dpa&foy, 

14. al 8vo. Text. Beo. omits al with KB,. 

16. tva. . .iroiiifTQ. Cop. omits, Primas. ut earn perderet, 

18. Kal lo^ddnv. So Text. Bee. and Tisch. with B3P cop. And. Are. ; 
Lach. Treg. W. H. and Weiss read i<rrddri with KAC vg. arm. syr. ; 
Primas. seems to omit the verse. 



Ch. XII. 1--6. The Woman with the Man-Chhj). 

This Vision is clearly not to he closely connected with that of the 
Witnesses : not only is it separated hy the arrangement of the prophecies 
xi. 14, 19 ; but the historical situation seems to be completely changed: 
in the former Jerusalem is standing and inhabited from first to last : 
in the second the flight of the woman (cf . Micah iv. 10 if as is probable, 
see below, she is to be identified with the ideal Sion) corresponds to 
the fall of the earthly city, after which the elect remnant, the spiritual 
Israel, are preserved in the wilderness for a time appointed. It is 
remarkable that every part of the prophecy of the Lord on the Mount 
of Olives should he expanded in this book, except what concerns the 
destruction of the earthly Jerusalem and its Temple. 

1. (ri)|utov. A.y. translates "a wonder" here and in v, 3, because 
ffTi/ieiov in N.T. has a quasi-technical sense; B.y. "a sign." 
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yvri{. Who is this ? The two answers most commonly given are 
{1) the Virgin Mary, (2) (which may be called the traditional sense) the 
Church. Neither seems quite satisfactory. There can indeed be 
little doubt that the Son bom of this woman is the Son of Mary : nor 
ought theological or ecclesiastical considerations to exclude the view 
that Mary is herself intended by the mother; the glory ascribed to her 
is no greater than that of a glorified saint (Dan. xii. 3 ; St Matt. ziii. 
43), and St John was not bound to suppress a truth for fear of the 
false inference Pius Y. or Pius IX. might seek to draw from it. But 
it is not in harmony with the usage of this book for a human being, 
even a glorified saint, to be introduced in his personal character : if 
St John saw (see on iv. 4, v. 5) himself^ who was not yet glorified, 
sitting among the elders, it is plain that it is typical, not personal, 
glory or blessedness that this description indicates. 

Who then, or what, is the typical or mystical Mother of Christ ? 
Not the Christian Church, which in this book as elsewhere is repre- 
sented as His wife: but the Jewish Churchy the ideal Israel, "the 
daughter of Zion.** See especially Mic. iv. 10, v. 3 : where it is her 
travail from which He is to be bom Who is bom in Bethlehem. This 
accounts for the only features that support the other view, the appear- 
ance in her glory of the sun, moon, and stars of Cant. vi. 10, and the 
mention of "the remnant of her seed " in v. 17. 

It may, however, perhaps be trae that the ideal mother of the Lord 
is half identified in St John's mind, and intended to be so in his 
reader's, with EEis human mother: she embodies the ideal conception, 
just as the ideal of the false enemy of goodness in Ps. cix. received 
embodiment in Judas, or as the kiiig of. Israel who was to come is 
called " David," by Hosea and Ezekiel. 

vcpipcpXT||fc^ rhv ^Xiov.... There may be a reference to Cant. vi. 
10, where however tiiere is no mention of the stars. More certain is 
the reference, or at least similarity of imagery, to Gen. xxxvii. 9, where 
** the eleven stars," i.e. signs of the zodiac, represent Jacob's eleven 
sons, bowing down to Joseph, the twelfth. Here, the ideal Israel 
appears in the glory of all the patriarchs : Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and their wives, are hers, and of the Twelve Tribes none is wanting. 
The whole description, in fact, is interpreted in Bom. iz. 5. 

2. KoX Iv ^oirrpl lxovoti> The constmction if we follow most 
editors must be iifp$ri...yw^ irepi8€^rffiipii.,.Kal iv yaarpl ix^^^*"- i^^^ 
Kpd^i, There is an exact parallel to the interrupted construction 
in the apocryphal book of Zephaniah (Clem. Strom, v. 11 fin.), koX 
iyiXafiiv fie nveOfiat xal w-fyfeyKiv /tc e/j oifpavhv iri/iirTOP Kod iOeihpow 
iayyiliiovt Ka\ovfi4vovs KVplovs* Kal to diaSrifJia airrQv ixiKclfievop iv 
iTPeCfMTi dyUpi Kcd ^v iK^trrov airrQv 6 Bpbvoi irraxkaffUav (fxarbs iiXlov 
dvariWovroSi olKoOvras iv vaoTs ffiarriplas Koi (ffivoihn-as Oehv Apprfrov 

f^UTTOV. 

liSCvovou Kal ^<uravito|ftlvi| tckcCv. There is probably a remi- 
niscence of Gen. lii. 16, and perhaps of St John xvi. 21. The main 
reference is to Micah iv. 10: cf. also St Matt. xxiv. 8; St Mark 
xiii. 8. 
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8. SpdiMiir. The word in olassioal Greek means simply "serpent/' 
though perhaps it was always specially applied to the larger or more 
formidable kinds. Bat in St John's time the conception seems to 
haye been familiar of a half-mythioal kind of serpent, to which the 
name was appropriated: it had not gone so far as the medisBval type 
of ''dragon,** with legs and wings, but the dragon was supposed to 
^* stand" (see the next verse), hardly perhaps "on his rear,** as 
Milton imagines the Serpent of Eden to have done, before the corse 
of Gen. iii. 14, bat erect from the middle upwards; see Verg. Mn. 
n. 206 — 8. Whether this dragon bore visibly on him Uie primaBval 
curse or no, there is an undoubted reference to the story of the Fall 
in this picture of the woman, the man, and i^e serpent. In Ps. 
Ixziv. 13, 14 (14, 15) ; Job xxvi. 13; Is. xxvii. 1, li 9, we seem to 
find references to a **war in heaven,** either past or future, like that 
which follows here. 

Kc^oXdt lirrd. Probably the vision avails itself of the imagery 
furnished by popular mythology : very likely Syria and Palestine had 
tales of seven-headed serpents, like the hydra of Lema, or the cobras 
of modem Indian stories. 

Kal K^para S^Ka. The only illustration of this is, that the Beast 
of chaps, xiii., xvii. and of Dan. vii. has the like. Possibly, though 
the dragon is the archetype, not a copy, of the Beast, his appearance 
is known by that of the Beast: possibly the meaning here is more 
general: all unsanctified power is embodied in him (cf. St Luke iv. 6), 
as all the power of holiness in the Lamb (chap. v. 6). 

4. Kal ij ovpd avToO o^pci. Is aiip^i part of the description of 
the dragon, while (fiaXev marks an event? If so, we should under- 
stand that the great serpent coils himself over a third of the sky, 
and seems to sweep the stars in his train: when he is cast down 
they are cast down with him after the war in heaven. This of course 
would be an allegory of the faU of the angels. If not, we must 
suppose that the wrigglings of his tail are always casting down the 
stars, and explain the change of tense, if at all, as a Hebraism. 

tva...KaTcu^YQ symbolises the enmity of the serpent against the 
seed of the woman, beginning with the intended treachery of Herod, 
and massacre of the Innocents; but including also the malice that 
pursued Him through life, the temptation, and at last the Gross. 

6. frcKcv vl6vy &po^. Cf. Is. Ixvi 7, and crit. note. 

Ss lUXXci. troifiaCvciV. A. periphrasis for the future. This desig- 
nation of the Son proves beyond question who He is : see ii. 27 as 
proving, if there could be any doubt about it, how Ps. ii 9 is under- 
stood in this book. 

vp69 r6v Mv ica\ irp^ riv Op^ov avroO. Cf. iii. 21. In the 
vision, **He that sat on the throne** is still, it may be, present: 
if so, St John seei the translation of the child to Bis side. 

6. M Tiiv l^i&ov. Did she descend to earth? she had appeared 
in heaven before. See on x. 9. Possibly, as the vision proceeds. 
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heaven, if we ought not to say the sky, becomes the mere background 
or eyen the canvas of its sceneiy. 

Sirov fx*** [^K(t] T^ov. See critical note. The redundant adverb is 
genuine and a Hebraism. Most of the historical interpretations that 
have been advanced for this part of the vision proceed on the assump- 
tion that the Woman is the Christian Church. As interpretations, 
tbey are exduded if we admit that she is the ancient Israel : though 
applications and illustrations drawn from one may be appropriate to 
the otiier. On the view taken here, the doctrine of this chapter is 
analogous to that of Bom. xi., though the point of view -is not quite 
the same. St Paul distinguishes a double fulfilment of Gk)d's promises 
to Israel — "the Election," the believing minority, receive them now, 
and **all Israel shall be saved'' at last. St John does not distinguiRh 
the two, but uses language that' covers both. The Daughter of Zion 
is kept alive by God, hoth in the continued quasi-national life of 
the Jewish people, and in the number (be it large or small) of 
Christians of Jewish race; who are known to God, though for 1600 
years at least they have, as a community, disappeared in the mass 
of their Gentile fcdlow-believers. It is hardly necessary to contradict 
the utterly unhistorical theory, that any now existing Christian nation 
can be identified with a portion of Israel. The theory is perhaps 
most absurd when applied to the English, whose ancestors are 
mentioned as a pagan tribe of north Germany, within 30 years, if 
not within three, of the date of this vision. (Tac. Qerm, 40.) 

i{|Upa« x*^^^ StaicoirCat 4{i|icovTa. See on xi. 2, 3. Here, as in 
the earlier of those verses, tne time defined may be that of the 
humiliation of Israel, as perhaps in the second it is conceived as 
that of their temporary rejection. It is a curious coincidence (even 
on the hypothesis that distinctly Jewish elements have been in- 
corporated in the Apocalypse, it can scarcely be more) that the 
desert fortress of Masada did hold out three years and a half after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

7—12. Thb Wab in Heaven. 
Here it is possible that a part of the vision of the Seven Trumpets 
has been transposed into the vision of the Woman and the Dragon, 
for it certainly seems as if the coming down of the Devil to earth is the 
Third Woe : and we have seen reason to think that the visions of the 
Angel with the Book and the Two Witnesses were inserted designedly 
between the Sixth and the Seventh Trumpets. A seer of course has 
a perfect right to re-arrange his visions : the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets: here the transposition is veiy significant ; 
because the Advocate is taken up the Accuser must needs be cast 
down. 

7. iy^tro ir^Xc|M>s kv t^ oilpav^. This must refer to an event 
subsequent to the Incarnation — ^not therefore to the **Eall of the 
Angels" described in Paradise Lost, Milton may have been justified 
in using this description as illustrating or suggesting what he supposed 
to have happened then : but we must not identify the two. 
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6 MtxA^^ T>9Xi, X. 13, 21, xii. 1. The two latter passages seem 
to tell us that he is the special patron or guardian an^ of the 
people of Israel: and it may he in that character that he is introduced 
here. 

ol dyyfXoi avToO. He is called **the archangel** in Jude 9: the 
angels are *'his," as well as ** angels of the Lord," just as either a 
general or a king can talk of '* his soldiers." 

ToO iroXflfcTJotu. Ewald tried to explain this as a Hebraism. The 
sense is *' There was war in Heaven, so that Michael and his angels 
made war with the Dragon." R.V. "going forth to war." Did the 
text before the transposition suggested above ever run koX irporjXdet' 
dpdK<av...6 re Mtxa^X Kod ol d77eXot airoO rod iroXefirjfrat fiera toO 

SpdKOVTOS ? 

9. ipXi)6Ti. "Was cast down," rather than " cast out." 

6 6^19 6 dffxoXo9» Gen. iii. 1. This is the only place in canonical 
Scripture (see, however, Wisd. ii. 24) where we are told that the 
Tempter in Eden was the Devil: but it cannot be doubted that we 
are so told here. 

6 KoXotSfuvos SidpoXos koI 6 Saravas. In spite of the way the 
articles are placed, of course these are both names of the Dragon. 
The former name is regularly used in the LXX. as the representative 
of the latter: though the two are not quite synonymous, the Hebrew 
name meaning "the Adversary," and the Greek "the Slanderer" 
(e.g. the same word is used in a general sense in 1 Tim. iii. 11). 
"Satan" has the article here, as always in the O.T., except in the 
Book of Job — ^it is stiU rather a designation than a proper name. In 
Enoch xl. 7 we have it used in the plural in a passage very like 
this: "The fourth voice I heard expelling the Satans, and pro- 
hibiting them from coming into the presence of the Lord of spirits, 
to prefer accusations against the inhabitants of the earth." The 
voice is afterwards explained to be that of Phanuel, the angel of 
penitence and hope. 

ipXijOti cU n^v yfiv. St Luke x. 18, St John xii. 31 throw light 
on what must oe meant — a breaking of the power of the Devil by 
that of the Incarnate Lord: but we cannot be quite sure that our 
Lord speaks of the same fall of Satan in both passages, or in either 
of the same that St John describes. 

10. ^ttvi)v |MYaXt|v. See on vi 6, and of. xi. 12. The "great 
voice," as appears from "our brethren" below, is the voice of a 
multitude whether of angels or of men. We are told that the saints 
are fellow-citizens of the angels, and the angels fellow-servants of 
the saints : nowhere that the two are brethren : perhaps that is a tie 
that can only be between creatures of flesh and blood. 

i) <ro)n)pCa xal i) 8i»va|iis. Probably the salvation and the might 
of God; Dut the view of A.y. that ^ /Scur. rod Oeov iifMoif and ii i^. 
ToO xp'^'TOv airrod correspond exactly and exclusively is not inde- 
fensible. The previous articles would then merely mark salvation 
or strength in general, and have no idiomatic equivident in English. 
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4\ {£ovo^. Here, as generally, a derivative committed power, cf. 1 
Cor. XV. 27, 28. See also xvi. 9 n. 

6 KaTifyopos. The true reading is b Ka-Hjryiap, The word was 

borrowed and distorted by the Babbins, and is found in Hebrew 

letters in the Talmud applied to Satan. St Michael was called by 
the correlative term "the Advocate.'' 

6 Kanfyopov. Literally " who accnseth," bat the context shews that 
the meanmg of the tense is to mark the act as habitnal rather than 
as present. The "Prologue in Heaven" of the Book of Job, and 
Zech. iii. 1, of course illustrate the sense. Sometimes the conflict 
between good and evil is a conflict of ideas and principles: then 
Satan accuses the brethren in heaven, not always falsely (St Luke 
xvi. 15) ; sometimes on one side or on both it is a clashing of passions 
and interests: then Satan is cast down to earth: it goes ill with all 
who have their conversation there. 

11. 8id r6 atfia. . .Sict t6v k&yov. These conquerors are the martyrs 
and confessors of Christ : though He is gone up, Satan is not at once 
cast down. The accusatives mark the cause, not the means of their 
victory: we might have expected the second to have been replaced 
by a genitive. The whole verse would be easier to understand after 
r. 17. 

ovK ilj[^fn\auv njv +vxtiv avT»v. St John xii. 26, St Luke xiv. 26 
are the closest parallels among the similar sayings of our Lord. 
Here, as in all of them, the word for "life" is that elsewhere ren- 
dered "soul" — not the same as that used for "life eternal" in 
St John l.c. 

&XPi, Oavdrov. They carried the temper of not loving life (not only 
to the renunciation of its joys, but) even to death. 

12. Sid toOto. Because the Accuser is cast down from Heaven, 
which is at once the proof of the coming of "the salvation and the 
might and the kingdom ** and the earnest of the victory of the brethren. 

ol Iv aihrois <nci)voi)vTCS. The order here and in xiii. 6, 12 is 
common in ordinary Greek, rare in this book. 

oval Ti)v Yfjv Kol Ti|v MXaa-a-av. See crit. notes, and for accusative 
cf. viii. 13. The sense, is clear though the construction is peculiar to 
this book. When and in what sense the Devil's power was, or will be, 
at once lessened and brought into more terrible neighbourhood to 
earth, we can hardly venture to say precisely. Perhaps texts like 
St John ix. 39, xv. 22 illustrate this. Every manifestation of Christ 
deepens the giiilt of sin which persists in spite of it. Yet it cannot 
be said that since the Licamation Satan has had increased power to 
afflict unbelievers or backsliders; on the contrary, earthly life has 
upon the whole been steadily growing safer, easier and more comfort- 
able, both for the good and for the evil, since Christ has been ruler in 
the midst of His enemies, for whom He is still receiving gifts. It is 
probable therefore that the principal fiilfilment of this Scripture is still 
to come. 
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6XC<yov Kcup^ Ivci. ThiB short season corresponds with the reign 
of Antichrist, the Beast, whom the Dragon enthrones on earth when 
he himself is oust down from heaven. Consequently it cannot be 
idenUfied with the ** little season'* of xx. 3, which comes after the 
OTerthrow of Antichrist and the binding of Satan. 

18 — ^17. Thb Dblitebanob of the Woman. 

18. l8C«»(iv n^^ Ywatxa. The reference is probably in the first 
instance to the boman persecution of the Jews, in and after the 
wars of Titns and Hadrian : both the bitterness with which those wars 
were conducted ( Josephus probably exaggerates the clemency of Titos), 
and the savage fanaticism which provoked it, were the Dragon's work. 
So also were the mediaBval persecutions of the Jews hy Christians : and 
so is the social or intellectnal intolerance which is hy no means ex- 
tinct yet, and which is actually often hitterest against a Christian 
Jew who does not forget his nationality. 

14. al 8vo irWpvY<t roG cUtoO toO )icY«iXov. The great eagle need 
not be any one mystical eagle known to the Seer and his disciples, it 
may be as general as **the eagle" Deut. xxviii. 49; if on the other 
hand we omit the article before dvo, it will be clear that the eagle is 
many- winged as in 4 Esdras, and therefore mysterious. Some suppose 
"the great eagle" to symbolise the Boman Empire ; but that did not 
protect the Jewish church, though to some extent it did the Christian. 

tva ii^TT|Tat...ToG 5^a»s. This resumes v. 6 in a way characteristic 
of the writer's method in linking different visions together, cf. viii. 
2, 6 and xv. 1, 5, 6. In the latter passage and in this chapter it 
might be a question whether the earlier verse was not the after- 
thought. 

15, 16. Oesi, iii. 15. The sense must be, that the Devil attempts 
to frustrate God's counsels, not now by attacking the old Israel, but 
the new ''Israel of God." Titus, we are told, resolved to destroy the 
Temple^ **in order that the religion of the Jews and Christians might 
be more completely abolished" (Sulp. Sev. n. 30, supposed to emhody 
a quotation &om Tacitus). Hadrian, on the contrary, seeing that the 
Christians had separated their cause from that of the rebel Jews, 
extended to them a tolerance not merely contemptuous. But thence- 
forward the best and ablest emperors, &om M. Aurelius to Diocletian, 
recognising the independent power of the Church, thought it neces- 
sary to persecute it. At last, Julian completely reversed the policy of 
Titus, seeking to discredit the Gospel by patronage to the Jews. This 
policy, apparently, will be carried out by Antichrist: hut will be 
ba£9ed when the Jews, whom he has restored to their land as un- 
believers, are converted hy the martyrdom and resurrection of the two 
prophets (see notes on the preceding chapter). 

17. Ivl TQ YwcuicC...|MTcl Twv Xoivwv ToO (m^pfiATOs ttMjt. We 
have not means for interpreting this description in detail. All we 
can say certainly is, that it describes the providential foiling of 
Satanic attempts at the destruction of Israel. Perhaps the most 
plausible suggestion of a definite meaning of the "flood" [better 
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translated ** river"] is that the Christians of Jerusalem, in their 
flight to **the mountains" (St Matt. xxiv. 16 <&c.) of Pella, were 
d^vered by a miracle or special providence from the dangers of the 
passage of Jordan: if they fled immediately before the siege was 
formed by Titus, this was just before the Passover, when the river 
was in flood (Josh. iii. 15). But of such an event we have no his- 
torical notice : and it is likely that the Christians fled when they had 
first "seen Jerusalem compassed with armies" (St Luke xxi. 20), in 
the unsuccessful assault of Cestius Gallus, three years before the fall 
of the city. 

Twv rqpovvTMv rds ivroXds. xiv. 12. 

k^fivTwv n]v i&aprvpCav *lT|<ro(). vi. 9, xix. 10* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1. K^para 8^Ka Kal Kct^ols lirrd. Here 1 omits the horns; in the 
parallel passage zvii. 3 it omits the heads. 

2. ^Kov. Text. Bee. reads dpicrovy so do some cursives. 
X^VTos. Tisch. reads Xedvrtay with K syr. and Victorin. 

3. Kol fiCav. Text. Bee. with vulg. reads Kal eUov fxlav. 
lOavfuurcv. Text. Bee. reads idaviJuiaOri with A 1 and adds iv with 

1 12, turning ^ into t^. 

5. BXiun|n||fc£a«. A reads /SXcur^^/id ; Bj ^\a<r<f>riijia;p. The flrst 
half of the verse is wanting in 1 and in Primasius. 

voitio^i. K adds SiXeit Bg preflxes v6\efMv, Dionysius and Iren. 
int. omit the words. 

6. T^ (Pvofui. at&Tov. K* substitutes a^ov, 

Kal Ti]v ancmrhv a^ov. C omits these words. Text. Beo. adds xal 
with KcBg^p 1. 

7. Kal 4866T|...afro^. ACP 1* omit this clause. 

8. ov...r6 ^vo|ui. Text. Bee. has w...rh. 6y6/iaTa with KP. 

10. d Tit cl« alxHAX-«»<rCav, cU alxHAX«><rCav thra.'yii. KBjCP omit 
the second ds cUxfuiKtaffLai', Primas. qui captivum duxerit et ipse 
capietur. Most MSS. of vulgate, and syr., support Text. Bee. et tls 
alxt^Kwriav ffwdyet els cUxAm*^*^^*" ivdyet. which is found in Areth. 
1 stops short at et tls oUxfi* ffvvdyeL, 

diroKrcvct, Set. A has diroKTavOijvat alone. W. H. suggest diroKTeiveiv 
or dTTOKTetvoL ; fc< reads diroKTeiveL. 

12. kvwTcijav avTov. Primas. reads in terra ; P by a mistake has 
hdiTiov for T-fiv yriv koI in the next clause. 

tva vpO(rKwt{<rov<riV. K has vpoaKwiv, i.C[. irpoffKvyeiw. 

Tov Oavarov. A omits. 

18. tva Kal irvp iroif KaraPaCvctv. Bg has Kal vvp Iva iK tov otipavou 
KaTapaivei. 

i2 
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14. iroiTJoui clKOva. A reads iroirjaaL eUdvav, K prefixes koX, 

15. avTtt Sovviu. ACP* read a^y for a^j). C omits Sovrai as if 
tJ eUSifi Tov Oriplov were a gloss on a&ry. 

^o-oi, AP read tva oo-ot. Text. Reo. with 1 Areth. insetts fya 
before diroKTay6w<rip. 

16. ScMTiV avToCs xdpaviuu 26 and 95 have X&puxri t6 x<^pa7/^ 
aifTov. The Latin yersions nave habere, H* has aiJry for airrais, 

17. Kttl tva. So Text. Rec. Treg. and Weiss with K^ABaP. Lach. 
and Tisoh. omit (and W. H. bracket) kcU with K* and C. 

t6 xdpaY|ui, rd (Pvofia tov OtipCov, ^ t^v cipiO|i^v tov 6v6^roi airov 
with AP. has r. %• "''ov 6v6imtos k.tX, ', ^ rb x* to" ^. ^ fb Spo/m 
adrov ; Bg r. %• '''• ^' '»'• ^' i? t^" dpidfibv rod Orjplov ^ ic.t.X, 

18. x£S^* 6 11 and Tyo. still preserve the reading older than 
St Irenseus iJioxbauu 54Ka i^. 



Ch. Xn. 18— XIII. 10. The Beast fbom the Sea. 

18. loYd6T|v. If correct, it would mark the beginning of a new vision, 
just as Dan. viii. 2, x. 4 begins a vision with a statement of where he 
saw it. If we read iaToOri, which was certainly the commonest reading 
before Andreas, the connexion will be, the dragon departed to make 
war and he stood on the sand of the sea waiting for the beast to come 
up to fight his battles. As Tischendorf observes, if chapters xii. and 
xiii. are to be so closely connected, it becomes an unanswerable question, 
where is the dragon's throne which is given to the beast; but this is 
not an unanswerable objection to the best attested reading. 

Xm. 1. ctSov Ik Tfjs 0aXi£o-o^s. Dan. vii. 3. 

K^paTa S^Ktt Kal kc^kiXcLs hrrd. The ten horns are from Dan. 
vii 7. But the beast seen by Daniel seems to have only one head, 
v. 20 : and hence some have supposed that this beast is not the same 
as that, but a combination of all Daniel's four — and that the seven 
heads are obtained by adding together the four heads of the leopard 
with the single ones of the other three beasts. But this seems far- 
fetched : it is better to remember (see on iv. 7) that Qod is not obliged 
always to reveal the same truth under the same image. St Jolm's 
vision was like enough to Daniel's to indicate that it applied to the 
same thing, but it supplied details which Daniel's did not. For one 
thing, comparing this description with xii. 3, we learn that this beast 
has a special likeness to the Devil. 

6v6^ra fXar^^ios. Cf. xvii 3. Divine honours were paid to 
every good or even tolerable emperor after his death, and claimed 
by Gaius, Nero and Domitian in their lifetime : both the tribute and 
claim were blasphemous : the claim was put forward more violently 
by Qttius, more persistently by Domitian, whom his subjects had to 
call "our Lord and our God," to Christian ears a double blasphemy: 
2e/3a(rr69, the official title of all emperors, sounded like a divine name 
and was treated as such in Asia, and was therefore blasphemous. 
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It is uncertain whether the plural implies that each head bore more 
blasphemous names than one. 

2. T^ 6t|pCov S ctSov K.T.X. The fourth beast in Dan. Tii. is not 
described as like any ordinary animal: here he is described as com- 
bining the likeness of the other three. We may draw the inference 
mentioned on v, 1, that this beast is not the fourth, but a combi- 
nation of all four : but on the simpler view the description is not less 
appropriate. The Bome of St John's day was **like unto" a Greek 
empire, and at the same time embodied elements derired from Babylon 
and from Persia. And if we watch the *' spirit of Antichrist" that is 
working in our day, we shall see it in the various forms of Hellenic 
aestheticism, of Persian luxury, and of Chaldean scientific necessarian- 
ism. It remains for this spirit to mount the imperial throne of Bome, 
when he who now letteth is taken out of the way. 

Kol C8«»Kcv avT^ h SpdKttv. It is the Devil's interest and policy 
to disguise his working under the forms of the world : at present, he 
has actually persuaded many to disbelieve in his existence. 

Ti]v 8iiva|fciv a^oO, Kal rdv Op^vov avroO, Kal 4{ovo^av |iCY<£Xv|v. For 

8j6vafuv and i^ov<rlay see on xii. 10, for 6p6vov on ii. 13. Antichrist, or 
the Antichristian empire, bears just the same relation to the Devil as 
the true Christ to God. 

8. Kal |fcCavlK tmv kc^oXwv. This of course depends upon eUov 
in the first verse; but the ellipse is harsh and most Latin Versions 
repeat vidi, 

<&s lo-^viUviiv els Odvarov. Comparing xvii. 8, 10, 11, it has 
been thougnt that this indicates the death of Nero (the reality of 
which is clearly expressed, xvii. 8, though not here) and his expected 
reappearance as Antichrist. See notes on ch. xvii. and Introduction, 
pp. Ixiii., Ixv., Ixvi. 

4. tCs 5|&oios Tw 6T|pC(p ; A sort of blasphemous parody of sayings 
like Ex. XV. 11; Ps. xxxv. 10, Ixxi. 19, Ixxxix. 8, or of the name 
Michael, which is by interpretation **Who is like God?" 

6. o^ofui..... Dan. vii. 8. 

iroiT{<rai. This may mean to "spend," so that "to continue" 
(A. V.) will give the right sense : but perhaps rather, as in Dan. viii. 
24, xi. 28, 30, 32, *'do" is used absolutely for "do exploits." 

IfcTJvat Tco-o-cpaKOvra 8^0. See on xi. 2. 

6. Toi^ kv Ttt ovpavf <rKV|vovvras. The order as in xii. 12 is more 
like that of ordinary Greek than is usual in this book. The clause 
must be taken in apposition to t-^v o-k. oAtov, The host of angels are 
God's Tabernacle, as elsewhere His Camp. 

7. Kal 48^6Ti...avrovs. There is considerable authority for the 
omission of this clause : but the omission is no doubt merely accidental 
— it was left out in one or more very early copies, because scribes 
passed from one clause beginning <*and there was given unto him" 
to another. For the sense cf. Dan. vii. 21 and ch. xi. 7 : the latter 
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proves that "the Saints** (i.e. the holy people of God) are to be under- 
stood as Christians, not as Israelites. 

Ivl vacrav ^vXi]v koI Xadv Kal YXcMnrav Kal I0vos. See v. 9 n. 
The Devil gives to Antichrist what he offered to Christ, St Luke iv. 6. 

8. irdvTts...oi>. The singulars after the plural here are not more 
difficult than the plurals after the singular in St John xvii. 2 [24] ; 
1 John V. 16. 

h T^ Pi.pX^> TTJ« \w\% ToG ctpvCov, xxi. 27 : see note on v. 1. 

dM KarapoXtjs K6<r)M>v. Perhaps in Greek, as in English, it is 
most natural to connect these words with " slain '* : and 1 Pet. i. 19, 
20 works out what, on this view, would be the sense. But the similar 
clause xvii. 8 seems to prove that the words are to be taken with 
** written": it is God*s purpose of individual election, not of universal 
redemption, that is here dated "from the foundation of the world.** 

9. it Tis K.T.X. See on ii. 7. 

10. ^ ns els alx|MiX«KKav, els alx|iaXfl9o^v vird^ci. This is de- 
cidedly the best attested reading ; and, there being no verb expressed 
in the first clause, it is a question what verb is to be supplied. This 
will depend on the sense given to the rest of the sentence, and this on 
the reading adopted there. If the received text be right (it is, more 
literally than in the A.V., "if any will kill with the sword, he must 
be killed with the sword**: cf. St Matt. xxvi. 52), its reading in the 
earlier clause must be accepted as a correct gloss. But there is a 
reading — not so well attested, and which might have arisen accident- 
ally — "if any to be killed by the sword, [he must]" (one important 
MS. omits this) *'be killed by the sword." Inferior as this reading is 
in external evidence, it is supported by the parallel with Jer. xv. 2, 
xliii. 11. We have therefore the choice between the two versions, 
"If any man [be] for captivity, he goeth into captivity: if any [be] to 
be slain by the sword, he must be slain by the sword,*' and that of the 
A.V. with the word "leadeth'* put in italics: and we shall choose 
between them, according as we think that St John is likelier to have 
had in his mind the text in Jeremiah or our Lord*s saying. Perhaps 
the former suits the context best — "the patience and the faith of the 
saints " is to be shewn in submitting to death or captivity. But the 
other view, that their patience and faith is to be sustained by remem- 
bering the certainty of God's vengeance on their oppressors, is sup- 
ported by the parallel passage, xiv. 12. 

11 — ^16. Thb Beast fbou the Land. 

11. dXXo OripCov. Afterwards called the False Prophet, xvi. 13, 
xix. 20, XX. 10. Some think that it is he, rather than the first Beast, 
who is to be identified with St Paul's "Man of Sin,** the personal 
Antichrist — the first Beast being the antichristian Empire. But in 
xvii. 11 sqq. it seems plain that the seven-headed Beast, who is 
primarily a polity, at length becomes embodied in a person. 

K^para 8vo. Perhaps two only, because that is the natural number 
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for a lamb — the only significance of the number being, that they are 
not seven or ten. Perhaps there is a reference to Dan. viii. 8 : as 
Nero's pride and gnilt foreshadowed Antichrist's, so the homage he 
seemed to reoeiye from a representative of the one great rival empire 
may have foreshadowed Antichrist's universal sway. It may be noted 
too, that Tiridates was a Magian who observed the rules of the order 
on the throne. But the meaning of the Vision is not to be gathered 
from the events of the time which not improbably coloured its 
imagery. 

Sfnoia dpvC(f.,.<&s SpdKttv. No doubt the obvious view is right, that 
he looks like Christ and is like Satan. Alford well compares St Matt, 
vii. 15 — ^though the resemblance is in the sense, not the language or 
even the image, so that perhaps there is no conscious reference. 

12. vout. The sense is, he does all that the Dragon has given the 
Beast power or authority to do. 

Ivfl&inov avroO. The relation of the False Prophet to the Beast is 
nearly the same as that of Aaron to Moses, Ex. iv. 16, vii. 9 sqq., or 
even of a true Prophet to God, 1 Kings xvii. 1. 

Toi^ h avT^ KaroiKovyras. See on v. 6. 

18. Ka\ voMt (n)|uid firydXa. St Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9. 

tva Kal irvp.... The similarity to 1 Kings xviii., 2 Kings i., is best 
explained by St Luke ix. 54, 55. To reproduce the acts of Elijah now 
shews the spirit, not of the true Ohrist, but of the false. 

14. irXavf . xix. 20. There is still a reminiscence of St Matt, 
xxiv. 24. 

clic6va. We cannot tell how, or how literally, this prophecy will 
be fulfilled in the last days : but it is certainly relevant to remember 
how the refusal of worship to the Emperor's image was made the test 
of Christianity in the primitive persecutions — ^perhaps especially by 
humane and reluctant persecutors like Pliny (see his famous letter to 
Trajan), who acted not from fanaticism, but from supposed pollticid 
necessity. And the king-worship of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, — ^the maxim, earlier acted on than avowed, cujus regio ejus 
religio, — shews us the really Antichristian element in the persecutions 
of that age. To the ingenious theory, that the second Beast is the 
Papacy, and ** the image of the first Beast" the mediaeval Empire, it is 
a fatal objection that, though the Popes may be said to have made and 
vivified the "Holy Roman Empire," they certainly did not make the 
world worship it — ^they might more plausibly be charged with making 
it worship them. 

15. iS^Oi) avT^ Sovvtti. A.y. to avoid the repetition of give trans- 
lates here and above ''he had power." 

irvcvfui. Not TvevfM ^(orjs as in xi. 11, though the sense is practi- 
cally the same, except that there the life is true and blessed, as always 
in St John. 

16. Kttl voul resumes the construction of v, 14. 
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tva Swo-iv avTots. Is iGxnv impersonal as \^ov<ruf x. 11, ^Xdxwrip 
zvi. 15 ? bnt for a^ois we should snpply the subject from the preyioos 
aconsatiyes. 

XctpayiMi. Cf. rd arLyfiara ^lijaod, Gkil. yi. 17. The image is, as 
there, tnat of the brand put upon slayes to identify them; pagan 
deyotees sometimes received snch a brand, marking them as the 
property of their god. In the so-called Third Book of Maccabees 
(which, stupid as it is, has perhaps some historical foundation) we are 
told that Ptolemy Philopator ordered the Jews of Alexandria to be 
branded with an ivy-leaf, the cognisance of Dionysus. One may com- 
pare also the sealing of the servants of God in chap, vii., and xiv. 1. 

17, 18. The Numbeb of thb Name of the Beast. 

17. Kal tva. See crit. note. If icai be retained, the verb depends 
on iroiei in v. 16; if omitted, the clause marks the purpose of the 
Xdpay/M. 

tva |iifns...ir«»XTiorai. Such disabilities seem to have been actually 
imposed, at least in the Diocletian persecution, by requiring business 
transactions to be preceded by pagan formulas. 

Tov cLpv0|Adv Tov ovofMiTos avTov. lu Hebrew and in Greek, letters 
were used for numerals, every letter having its own proper significance 
• as a number. Among the Jews (and to some extent among early 
Christians, especially heretics) this suggested the possibility of finding 
numbers mystically corresponding to any word: the numerical value 
of all the letters might be added together, and the sum would repre- 
sent the word. This process was called by the Jews Gematria, a cor- 
ruption of the Greek Geometria, Bidiculous as were many of the 
attempts made to find mystical meanings in the words of Scripture 
by this process, it remains true that a Jew of St John's time would 
probably mean, by "the number of a name," the number formed by 
Gematria from its letters : and probably the numerous guesses, from 
St Irenaeus' time to our own, that have been based on this method 
are so far on the right track. But there are too many that are plausi- 
ble for any one to be probable. There are in fact an indefinite num- 
ber of proper names whose letters will amount to 666 (or 616, see 
below) either in Hebrew or Greek — at least when the names are neither 
Hebrew nor Greek, and so have to be arbitrarily transliterated. 

The attempts which are generally thought of most importance are 
Aaretvoj, and Nerdn (or Nero) Kesar ; the latter has the advantage 
that the alternative Hebrew transliterations of his chief titles 
give 666 or 616 as we retain or drop the final n. Both the solution 
Aareipos and the reading 616 are as old as St Irenaeus, who criticises 
the latter in a way to suggest that it was already interpreted of Nero. 
He insists that in a Greek book we should expect the name to be con- 
veyed by the numerical value of Greek letters : he speaks of the reading 
616 as due to an *idiotism' — a mispronunciation such as uneducated 
persons might fall into — an educated Greek would take care of the 
final n. Volter hardly presses his own objection that Edsar ought to 
be written with a Yod between the Eoph and the Samech: and 
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whether Nero were living or dead at the moment of the vision it was 
equally duigerons to name him plainly. If he were alive it was 
treason against him to say he was the beast, if he were dead it was 
treason against the reigning emperor to say Nero would come back 
from the dead. Yolter's own ingenious solution — Trajanus Hadrianus 
— ^which gives either 666 or 616 also in Hebrew, cannot stand apart 
from his general theory of the book. If 616 were otherwise probable, 
it could be read of Gains. iyiS^^ gives the right number and might 
be referred to*Nero as a matricide, for the viper's birth was supposed to 
be fatal to the mother, and the three letters might be arranged as a 
rough outline of a snake. No other name (Genseric, Mohammed, and 
even Napoleon, have been tried with more or less violence) has any 
real chance of being right. Failing Aaretyof and Edsar Ner6n, we may 
be pretty certain it will not be discovered tiU Antichrist appears : and 
then believers will be able to recognise him by this token. 

18. 6 lx«*v vovv 4^^uniT«*. **The terms of the challenge serve 
at once to show that tne feat proposed is possible, and that it is 
difficult." (Alford.) 

dpi6|&ds vdp dvOpMirov IcrrCv. Ck>mparing zzi 17, it appears that 
these words mean ''is reckoned simply by an ordinary human 
method." 

x(^'« The reading x*^ is ancient, but certainly wrong : and it is 
not impossible that the repetition (which must strike every one in 
the wordSy though the Gre^ figures do not suggest it like the Arabic) 
of the number 6 is significant: it approximates to, but falls short 
of, the sacred 7. Certainly we get no help by referring to 1 Kings x. 
14 — ^where the number is probably arrived at by calculating that 
Solomon got 2000 talents every three years: ol v. 22. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1. t6 ^vo|&a avrov xal. Text. Beo. omits these words with P 1, 

YCYpaiftiUvov. A has rb ^ey., 1 And. com. Kat6fi€P0P. 

8. ^Sovo^v c&s. Tisch. omits uk with KB,?. 

Kaivifv. K adds km riv, rfv being in the first hand above the line. 

rlinrapcf . K* has /u^ov, reading A' for A' ; G omits. 

4. o^K 4|ioXvvOT|(rav. One ics of Primas. reads non inquinaverunt 
vestimenta gua, which is supported by Tert. Hieron. 

diropxtf- K and Primas. read dx^ dpxv^' 

Kal T^ dpvitf. K* has icai iv t^ d. 

6. i|rcv8os. Text. Bee. has bbXos with 1. 

d|ia>|M>t -ydp flo-iv. Lachmann omits yh.p with ACP; and Text. 
Bee. adds iv^viov rod 0p6vov with mediseval vulgate. 

6. ht\ Toi^ KaOT)|Uvov9. Text. Bee. omits ivl with B3 and substi- 
tutes KaroLKovvrai for KaO. with A. 1 36 add roi>i Kar, after rods KaB, 
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7. Xfyc»v. fc5 omits. Text. Bee. has Xiyovra with 1. 
^oph{9i|Tf. Cyp. Primas. add potiu$t which must refer to the 

worship of the Beast. 

Kal ddXarorav. Tisch. inserts ri^y with KB,: 36 and the old Latin 
(Primas.) and many forms of vulgate omit koX, 

8. Scih^pos dfycXos. Tisch. has Ayy. ^e&r, with K<^ and G {be&rcftov) 
and P. K* omits dT^cXos and everything from iveaev (pr.) to \4y(av. 

Tov Ov^iov. 1 96 Tyc. omit. 

ireiroTuccv. Tyc. read viirtoKav as in xviii. 3 ; K^ 12 Primas. iriirTUKav; 
the latter copied Tyconius without noticing the difference of text. 

9. a^hx>ts. A and Primas. read a^f. 
6i|pCov. A has dvaiourn/jpiov. 

10. Iv rf iroTT|p(<p rtjs 6pyi\9. A has iK tov iroTriplov r^v hfTffyf, 
Pcuravto^o-ffrai. A has paffavLaOT/iaovTai. 

dyylXayv d^Cttv. A has tup irfyiKav^ Bg and Text. Bee. tG>v dyiap 

14. KaV4t8ov. K omits. 

KaOijfMvov J|iOiov. Text. Bee. has xaB^fievos Sfioios with 1 7 49 91. 

vlip. Tisch. and W. H. read vlbv with KAB,; P has vlod, 1 vUts, 

IX«>v. K* has ixovra, K«0 l^ov. 

16. iOcpCo^ i) Y*i- ^^^ ^^'* d«m«7»u« ««£ terram. 

18. IfijXOcv 4k tov Ovcnao^pCov. Primas. omits. Lach. omits 
i^TjXBep with A. 

ft^wv. Lach. reads 6 ^o^f with AG. 
^wfn- Text. Bee. has Kpavyy with G. 

19. Ti^v Xt|v^v...Tdv |Uyav. 1 has t6v \7)p6p. Text. Beo. has rV 
/AeydXrjv with K. 

20. IfttOcv. Text. Bee. lias i^ca with K 1. 



Gh. XIV. 1 — 6. The Lamb upon Mount Sion. 

1. r6 dpviov. Of course the same as in chap. y. 

Iirl tA ^pos SiMV. Probably the earthly one — ^the heavenly Jeru- 
salem of chap. xxi. has not yet appeared. And in xi. 7, 8 we had an 
intimation that the Seer's gaze was now directed to Jerusalem: 
Babylon, though ineivtioned in v, 8, is not Been till chap. xvii. 

iKar^v TCo-o-cpoKovra r^o'o'apcs x^^^^^^* ^^* '^ ^* 

t6 ovo|ia a^rroO KaV rd ^voyjOk toO irarpds avroO. Notice that it 

is assumed as understood that the Lamb is the Son of God. See 

notes on iii. 12, vii. 3. 

2. cos <^«»viiv vSdTMv iroXXttV. This marks the volume of the 
sound. 

ppovTTjs (irycCXtis. This marks its loudness. 
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c^ Ki6ap(08«»v KiOopit^vTMV. This marks that it was articulate and 
sweet : the narpers sing as th^ play. 

8. f SovfTiv &% V^^* ^® ^^ ^ perhaps meohanically inserted 
from the former clauses, it is not found in v. 9. Naturally we should 
suppose the suhject of 48ov<riw to be the harpers whom St John seems 
to hear without seeing: yet how can they be angels when we are 
told that only the ransomed of earth can learn the new song? If 
the hundred forty and four thousand are heard singing the new 
song in heaven and seen drawn up in battle array on Mount Sion (on 
the ruins of the holy city? see on zii. 1 — 6), the yision at this pomt 
becomes very like a dream. 

4. vapO^voi. The first instance of the use of the word as a mas- 
culine substantive. It was adopted in ecclesiastical language, and 
applied e.g. to St John himself. It is best to understand the word 
literally. St Matt. xix. 12; 1 Cor. vii prove, on any fair interpre- 
tation, that a devout and unselfish ceUbacy gives special means for 
serving God, and so we need not be surprised to learn here that it 
has a special reward from Him. No disparagement of holy matrimony 
is implied. Marriage is lowered by the Fall from what God meant 
it to be (Gen. iii. 16), and so, Hke other things which God made 
Yeij good, has its own evils and dangers; but it does not follow that 
it is here conceived as in any sense defilement — Uiey who are virgins 
h fortiori are *'not defiled with women.'' It is noticeable that we 
owe to the two celibate Apostles the highest consecration of marriage, 
see Eph. v. 28—83, and Uie last two chapters of this book. 

diropx^* ^^s seems to imply, as is required by the view that 
*' virgins'^ strictly speaking are meant, that the 144,000 do not 
represent the whole number of the Elect, but a specially sanctified 
number from among them. See on vii. 4. 

6. £|M*|iot -ycCp flo'iv. Here, if yd,p be retained, the argument, as 
in 17. 4, is that the higher degree of perfection includes and guarantees 
the lower: if yap be omitted, A/Mafiol elffuf would be the inference from 
their perfect truth, not a proof of it. Ct St James iii. 2. 

6, 7. The Anoel with thb EvBBLASTiNa Gospel. 

6. AXXov dyycXov. Different from the many mentioned before, 
perJiaps especially distinguished from the one who appears in ch. x., 
but see v. 17, xviii. 1, where such a reference is hardly possible. 

h (ico'ovpavijiui.Ti. See on viii. 18. 

cvayylXiov oU^tov. It is true that these words have not the arti- 
cle, but neither has "[the] Gospel of God" in Bom. i 1. Even if, 
therefore, the grammatical usage of this book were more regular than 
it is, it would be needless to translate "an eternal piece of good news," 
in which, moreover, it would be hard to find a sense for the epithet. 
No doubt "gospel" is used in its constant N.T. sense; and the gospel 
is called "everlasting," as declaring the eternal truth of God. The 
preaching of the Gospel here stands in the same relation to God's 
Judgement as in St Matt. xxiv. 14. But notice, that the name is 
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api^ied to the wholt tnifli of God, not to what was revealed by 
Chnst only: for tiie snbstanee of the apgd's message is pme natural 
theism. Henee some infer a distinctum between the "Gospel of 
the Kingdom" pieadied to Israid during a limited "Day of Yisi- 
tation," and the "Everiasting Goepd" proclaimed to all nations 
tm the end of the worid. 

v^nsffdJurwL, See on x. 7. 

I«i Tovt nJMilrwt kmi t^ -ftfi. The fdirase is only fonnd here 
and is suggested by the picture en men sitting on the ground while 
the angel flies OTBfhead. 

T. %kfm9. See on ir. 1. 

8^ttVTf8<(Bv. SeeonxLlS. 

Sn ^|X0tr t| «f»a Tijt KpCo^Ms ovroS is not at farianoe with alfif^wp : 
the Gospel is to be preached Iws 7-91 wwrtkdax tw alumn. 

•dU^oovov might easily have had the article, which would be less 
natural with vinr^s v^irwr : cL viiL 3, 10, xvL 3, 4. 

8 — 11, Anokls of Wuuhhg. 
8. f«c0Yr f«c0Yr. Is. zzL 9. 

BopvXifir ^ |ary^EXs|, as in xviL 5. See also xviii. 10, 18 and 21 
where we have "Babylon the great city," **the great city" (meaning 
Babylon), and ^*ihe great city Babylon." The omission of ci^ here 
makes the presumption less that "the great city" of zL 8, zvL 19 is 
the same. 

Ik to9 oCrov rod 0«|&o6 rvjs wopirc(a«. If the text be right, and if 
it be impossible to regard evyjoQ as representing the Hebrew word 
translated "provocation," 2 Kings zxiii. 26, there is a blending 
of two views. Babylon makes the nations drink of the cup of her 
fornication ; and she is made, and they are made with her (at first 
perhaps by her), to drink of the cup of God*s wrath: v, 10, xvi. 19. 
In xviii 6 as in Jer. IL 7, from which the image is taken, there is, 
as probably here, a combination of the two. 

10. KoX a^rnSs. He, like Babylon; his fear of the Beast will not 
excuse him. 

wCcTOi hn To9 otvov To9 •«|&o6 to9 6cod. Ps. Ixxv. 8 (9) ; Is. IL 17, 
22; Jer. xxv. 15 sqq. 

KCKcpoo^A^vov dicpdrov. Lit. "mixed unmixed": there is prob. 
nothing meant but the sense of the A.Y. "poured out unmixed," 
the "pouring out" of wine being tuuaUy a process of "mixing." 
But the paradoxical form of expression comes from the LXX. of Ps. 
Ixxv. 8, where the word "red" (or perhaps "foaming," "fiery") is 
translated by "unmixed," proving that St John knows and uses the 
LXX. version, though not exclusively dependent on it. 

Iv irvpl Kol 6cCfp. Probably the preposition has the same Hebraistic 
sense as in phrases like Ip fjutxalpfjut hf r^ ^fi<f>aiq, ; though the ordinary 
Greek sense would be possible here. See xix. 20, xx. 15, xxi. 8. 
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lv«oiru>v...dpvCov. Only one translation of these words is possible: 
they prove that the holy angels, and the Lamb Himself, acquiesce 
or something more in the justice and necessity of God's awful judge- 
ments. This being so, we dare not give weight to sentimental or 
h priori arguments against their possibility, &ough to our present 
faculties God's future treatment of sin may be as hard to reconcile 
with His known attributes as His permission of its origin in the past. 
We axe forced to pass over the one difficulty; faith and humUity will 
pass over the other. 

12. cSSf i) viro|iovi) Tttv d-yC«>v ifrrCv, See xiii. 10 and end of note 
there. Knowing the terrors of the Lord they endure the terrors of 
the Beast. 

ot TtipoUvra, For the nom. see on ii. 13, 20. 

18 — 30. Blessing on the Faithful Dead, and the Habvbst 
AND THE Vintage or the Eabth. 

18. Ypdiliov. See on x. 4. 

luiKopiOi ot vcKpoC. Two questions arise as to this verse, though 
its touching associations make us unwilling to raise questions about 
it. What is its relevance here ? and why are the holy dead blessed 
^*from henceforth" t — ie. probably, from the time foreshadowed by 
the last part of the Vision. One answer to both probably is suggested 
by the reference to Is. Ivii. 1, 2, that in those days a holy death wiU be 
the only escape from persecution and temptation, which <*if it were 
possible should seduce even the Elect." Not only "for the Elect's 
sake the days shall be shortened,'' but even before they end, one and 
another of the Elect will be dehvered from them. Even now it is 
a matter of thanksgiving when a Christian is delivered by death 
'* from the miseries of this wretched world, from the body of death, 
and from all temptation," and much more then, when temptation is 
so much sorer that no Saint can dare wish to abide in the flesh. 
This seems better than supposing that the special blessedness of the 
dead of those days consists only in the interval being shorter before 
their *< perfect consummation and bliss." At the same time it is 
probably intended that the faithful dead are ''henceforth " more per- 
fectly blessed than those who fell asleep before the Advocate had been 
taken up and the Accuser cast down. 

vaC* yyci Td wcOita. The Spirit in the Church and in the Seer 
bears witness to the Voice from Heaven. 

tva dvairaii<rovTai. They die in order to their rest. For the 
ellipse, cf. St Joh. i. 8, xiii. 18; 1 Joh. ii. 19. The future expresses 
that their rest is the sure result as well as the providential end of 
their dying. 

iK Tttv K^iTMv avrwir. They rest from their labours, not from their 
works ; for these are their treasure in heaven. The distinction between 
K&iroi, and ipTfa is almost in the manner of the Fourth Gtospel, cf. 
Intr. p. xxxviii. On the whole verse cf. Matt. xi. 28, AeOre irpos /xe 
Travrei ol KOTntavT€i...Ka.yC) oMafraOata v/ms. 
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Tcl ydp Ifrya vArmv aKoXovOit iter* avrwv. For their works follow 
with them: there is therefore hardly any resemblance to 1 Tim. v. 
24, 25. The meaning of the passage is much the same as 1 Thess. iy. 
15 — ^we are not to think of the holy dead as if they missed (and as if 
the dead of the last days only just missed) the glories of the Lord's 
coming : for they and their good works are kept by Him safe against 
that day, ready to share in its glories. 

14 — ^20. There are two difficulties in these verses : one is, are they 
a vision of the Last Judgement ? the other, is the Beaper Christ the 
Lord? The first is not the hardest : if we suppose the visions to have 
been seen at intervals, it would disappear altogether, for it is clear 
that if so, chaps, xiii. , xiv. if not xii. — xiv., are a whole in themselves, 
of which XV. 2 — 4 are the epilogue : even if chaps, iv. — xxii. are the 
record of a single ecstasy, it would still be true that each of its stages 
seems to close with a glimpse of the end, which afterwards is more 
fully revealed (see on vi. 12 and parallels). Apart from this, the order 
in which the visions succeed each other, though doubtless always 
significant, cannot be pressed as marking in all cases the chronological 
succession of the events foreshewn. xi 7 in some sense anticipates 
the events of chap, xiii., while chap. xii. goes back to events earlier, 
probably, than any others indicated in the book. In this chapter 
itself we have in v. 8 an anticipation of chap, xviii. We need not 
therefore hesitate to suppose that here we have an anticipation of 
chap. XX. And a vision of the Last Judgement might be fitly inter- 
posed here to encourage 'Hhe patience of the Saints" that is to be so 
sorely tried. But if the Harvest here too is the End of the World, must 
not me Beaper be Christ? He is seen sitting on a cloud: is it not He 
Who comes with the clouds, i. 7? He is Hke a Son of Man: is it not 
He Who in the same likeness walks in the midst of the Seven Golden 
Candlesticks? It is no difficulty that He waits for Gk>d*s word to 
thrust in the sickle : so far Alford's reference to Acts i. 7 is relevant, 
see also St John v. 19, 30 ; but this does not meet the difficulty that 
the word is sent to Him by an Angel out of the unseen depths of the 
heavenly temple. Not to quote the parable of the tares, where the 
Son of Man Himself sends forth His Angels to reap, how are we to 
harmonise such a representation with the homage paid by the Angels 
to the Lamb, Who has prevailed to open the Book witii the Seven 
Seals, on which they are not able so much as to look? Then again, if 
the Bieaper be Christ, what of the Angel with the sickle who gathers 
the clusters of the vine of earth, and casts them into a winepress that, 
it seems, a multitude of horsemen tread ? The Bider of the White 
Horse, in chap, xix., has trodden the winepress alone on earth: that 
is why He hdes in blood-dipt raiment at the head of the white- 
robed armies of heaven. Tyconius seems to have turned the 
difficulty by applying his rule that what is said of Christ may be 
understood of His Body tiie Church, which may certainly be enlight- 
ened by angels in her office of judging the world. If so, the figure 
of the Son of Man would come back to its primary sense in Daniel, 
where it certainly symbolises the whole body of the Saints of the 
Most High. If this be unsatisfactory, we must choose between putting 
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on the words, *'one like onto the (or *a,' see on i. 13) Son of Man," 
the gloss ** An Angel in the likeness of the Messiah" (whioh in view of 
vv, 17^20 is not impossible, though difficult), and supposing that the 
Seer is reproduoing in some measure the language of Jewish apoca- 
lypses without being led to supply their shortcomings. In the former 
case we should also have to suppose that one of God's typical and 
anticipatory judgements is described in terms suitable to the last. 
Then it might be possible that the Reaping was suggested by the first 
stage of the Jewish War, and the Vintage by the second and more 
terrible, of which the scene was Jerusalem : as Nero, seen spiritually, 
bore the likeness of the Beast, Vespasian, or ''his angel," may have 
borne the likeness of a son of man. 

14. ctSov, Kal ISov. The first accounts for the accusative xadi^fuyov, 
the second for the nominative v€<f>iKfi, 

ix«*v. Here, as often, a participle seems to take the place of a 
finite verb. 

frri^vov xpvo^v. There is no other instance of a crowned Angel 
in this book; for the Bider on the White Horse in chap. vi. is pro- 
bably the spiritual form of an earthly conqueror. 

Spliravov 6f;6, The image of the harvest, combined with that of the 
vintage, is from Joel iii. 13. See however St Matt. xiii. 36 sqq. 

16. dtXXos AyycXos. It is probably not relevant to argue that in 
classical Greek tms would not necessarily imply that the peviously 
named Person is an Angel, even if ''another" is meant to distinguish 
the Angel from him. But comparing v. 6, it appears that the angel 
may be called '* another" simply to distinguish him from those of 
w, 6, 8, 9 : and l^en no decisive inference can be drawn as to the 
figure of v. 14. 

kK ToO vooO. See zi. 19 and note on iv. 6. 

ir^jfc^v. Lit. "send," of. ctTroo-rAXet, St Mark iv. 29. It may be 
implied here, as it probably is in St Mark, that the Son of Man does 
not reap Himself, A, St Matt. xxiv. 31. See on the next verse. 

l£i|pdLvOi|. Lit. "is dried," hence B.V. "is over-ripe " :—^Mt6Zy a 
more literal translation than St Mark's account of our Lord's words 
in the parable, to which there is probably a reference. 

16. ipciXcv. Lit. "cast": but the word is used in much milder 
senses, e.g. of the Lord "putting" His fingers in the deaf man's ears, 
St Mark vii. 38. The A.V. rendering "thrust" can therefore be 
defended: but it is also possible that He Who sat on the cloud threw 
down the sickle, for others (unnamed angels) to reap with. 

IOcpC(r0n 1^ yii Comparing the parables in SS. Matthew and Mark 
there is httle doubt that the gathering the harvest indicates or in- 
cludes the gathering of the Elect. In Jer. li. 33, it is true, the image 
of harvest is used of the time of Gbd's vengeance^ and so Joel iii. 13, 
where, as here, it is combined with that of the vintage. But it would 
be pointless to have the two images successively worked out, if they 
meant exactly the same : while the vengeance of the other image is 
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clearly defined in w, 19, 20, and there is nothing (like the threshing 
of Jer., l.c.) to indicate it here. 

17. dXXos dTYfXos. It is a possible yiew that he gathers the grapes 
for the Reaper to tread. 

18. tx<»v k^cvaiav kaX roH irvp6s. See orit. note. The rendering of 
A.y. "which had power over fire'' leads ns to understand an elemental 
Angel, like "the Angel of the Waters" in xvi. 5. This is not impos- 
sible: the word "fire" has the article, but in Greek "the element of 
fire" would be naturally so expressed. It may therefore be that " the 
Angel of Fire" is made to invoke the judgement on the wicked which 
will be executed by fire. But it is easiest to understand that this 
is the Angel "who had power over the fire" on the Altar — ^perhaps 
therefore the Angel whom we have already heard of, viii. 3 — 5, the 
rather that an angel with this title is found in Babbinioal literature. 

vi^^ov. See on v. 15: here it can hardly mean that the Angel is 
to commit his sickle to others. 

19. l^aXcv. "Cast" as in v. 16; but here the Angel himself 
plainly gathers as well, he does not merely supply the instrument for 
gathering. 

T^v Xtiv^v.-.T^v lUyav. Is. Ixiii. 2, 3; Lam. i. 13. The masculine 
is probably most simply explained by a reminiscence of the LXX. 
Oen. XXX. 38, 41. Tyconius thought that "the mighty" was cast into 
the winepress. Weiss holds that God's great wrath is itself the wine- 
press. 

20. Tiis ir6Xco»s. Probably Jerusalem, see on v. 1. 

at|ia. Is. Ixiii. 3. 

&Ypi Tttv xc^t'Vttv T&v tinrwv. Literally, " even unto the bridles of 
the horses ' ' — though no horses are mentioned in the context. Probably 
the A.y. rendering "even unto the horse bridles," which implies that 
the words are meant as a mere measure, that any horseman riding 
there finds his horse bridle-deep in blood, is right: but some think 
of the horsemen of God's avenging army in xix. 14. There can hardly 
be a reference to the horses of chap, vi or of ix. 17. 

dir6, i.e. at a distance of: the construction is common in late 
Greek, e.g. Diodorus and Plutarch, but only found in the New 
Testament here, and in the fourth Gospel, xi. 18, xxi. 8. 

vraZCuv x^XCmv cfcucoiKttv. 200 Boman miles, or about 183 English. 
It is hardly likely tiiat it is meant that the blood covered a space of 
40 furlongs square — ^more probably, that it extended 1600 (or perhaps 
800) in every direction from the city, or perhaps the river of blood 
flows to that distance. It has been imagined that the distance 
specified stands for the lengUi of Palestine, which is estimated by 
St Jerome at 160 Boman miles, by modern surveys at about 140 
English. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

2. 6c Tov 0i|pCov Kal iK Tilt clK^of afrov. B, reads U rrp elK6vos 
Kcd iK rod driplov aiJroO. Text. Reo. adds Kal ix rod xa/xiv/tarof a&rov 
with 1. 

Kol Ik tov (Cf>iO)Mv tov ov^iuitos avrov. Primas. and cod. fior. 
omit. [Cyp. ] Test, iii. 20 has victores hestiae et imaginU et numerus 
nominis Qtu cxLnii Btantes &q, 

8. rwf lOvwv. K*C have ai^vtav. Text. Bee. has i.yltav^ a retrans- 
lation of a misread compendium sctorum for Icloram. ' 

4. 5<ri08. B3 reads ayioi, 

irdvra rd^ <9vt|. B, reads irdi^res. 

&ri Tol 8iKaM»|ui.rd crov ^avcp(0OT)<rav. K reads 6ti bucauhfi. ivdiwu^v 

(TOV iipOP, 

6. XCvov KaOapov. So Text. Bee, Tisch. and Weiss with P ; Lach. 
Treg. W. H. (text) read \ldou KaOapbv with AG am. fu.; K Primas. 
cod. flor. have xadapods XivoOs, W. H. suggest }Mfow with B^. 

7. 8v 4k. K 1 omit ^p. 

Iirrd ^u£Xaf . K fu. omit iirrd. 



Chaps. XV. XVI. Thb Seven Vials. 

1. dCXXo (njptov. Besides those of xii. 1, 8. Here preparation is 
made (as in viu. 2) for another sevenfold series of visions. Some have 
attempted to see a sevenfold series in the three preceding chapters — ^its 
elements being the successively appearing figures of the Woman, the 
Dragon, the Man Child, Michael, the Beast, the False Prophet, and 
the Lamb. But this seems rather far-fetched: at any rate, it is not 
likely to have been consciously present to St John*s mind. 

irXiryds Iirrd rds Icrxdras. Literally "seven plagues, the last," the 
fact that "in them is filled up [or rather ** fulfilled, finished"] the 
wrath of God" is given as tiie reason why these plagues are the 
last 

2 — 4. The Triumph of the Victors over the Beast. 

It seems that here we have a vision of what follows the judgement 
on the Beast and Babylon, announced in chap. xiv. 8 — 11 ; as in chap, 
vii. 9 — 17 we have a vision of what follows the Great Tribulation 
announced, bat only announced, at the end of chap. vi. 

2. OdXao-orav vaXCvnv ucfuyiUvipr irvpC, Probably describes an 
optical appearance mucn like tnat of xxi. 18, 21. It gives no reason 
for doubting that this is the same sea of glass as in iv. 6: it is not till 
now that the Seer's attention is specially directed to it, and he now 
describes it in more detail than before. 



BEVELATIOr 
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To^ vvKMvras 4k. Gf. 6 vikG/v in chaps, ii. iii. Lit. '*them that 
overcome from,*' R. V. * *oome victorious from," the victors (the present, 
like ol irpo<rKwowT€s *<the worshippers" xiv. 11, rather ezolndes than 
marks time) have fought their way clear of all those dangers and 
temptations. 

Iirl n^v OdXa<r<rav. Perhaps literally, for " a sea of glass** would of 
course be a solid support; or if not, they might walk upon the sea 
like their Lord, sustained by faith. But perhaps no more is meant 
than when we speak of a town lying <' on the sea*': this is supported 
by the fact that Israel sung the song of Moses on the shore, after their 
passage. And the preposition, though naturally translated ''on,*' 
IS the same as in the plurase "stand at the door** in iii. 20. 

KiOapas. As v. 8, xiv. 2 : though the harpers here are not the same 
as in the first place, and perhaps not as in the second. 

8. n|v (|^v Mttiio^os. Ex. xv. — the song of God*s« redeemed 
people, delivered from their enemies, and confident of coming, hut not 
come yet, " unto the rest and to the inheritance which the Lord their 
God doth give unto them.'* There is probably no allusion to their 
coming from the **Bed Sea** of martyrdom: that is a pretty conceit, 
but below the dignity of prophecy. 

Tov SotSXov Tov 6cov. Ex. xiv. 31 is particularly referred to ; but 
also in Num. xii. 7; Josh. i. 1, 2, 7, 18, 15, xxii. 5; Ps. cv. 26 ''the 
servant of the Lord" is used as a special honourable title of Moses: 
cf. Heb. iii. 5. 

Ti(v (^Si)v TOV dpvCov. For the Lamb has redeemed them, as Moses 
redeemed Israel. *'The song of the Lamb" is not a different song 
from "the song of Moses," but the same interpreted in a higher sense : 
well illustrated by the Christian use of Ps. cxiv., and the other Pass- 
over Psalms, in our Easter services. 

MeydXa Kal 6av|ifum£. There may be references to Ps. czi. 2, 
cxxxix. 14, oxlv. 17 : but this psalm ratner continues the spirit of those 
than combines their words. It is noticeable that this song, almost 
alone of those occurring in this book, has the parallelism or quasi- 
metrical structure of Hebrew poetry. 

6 pcurtVc^s TMv 46vMV. See crit. note. The thought is the same as 
in chap. xi. 15, 17. God, Who of old sanctified to Himself a peculiar 
people, has now taken the heathen also for His heritage. The ex- 
pression here and in the following clause (which fixes ti^e sense and 
the text) is taken from Jer. x. 7. 

4. This verse proves that w. 2 — 4 are originally rather the epilogue 
to chap. xiv. than part of the introduction to chap. xvi. There we 
are told again and again that the seven last plagues only lead to 
blasphemy, here the victors exult in a judgement which convinces all. 
See Bom. iii. 19; Phil. ii. 11 ; Ex. vii. 8, and viii. 15 <fec. It is better 
with Westcott and Hort to put the note of interrogation after S<nos: 
the connexion is. Who dares withhold his worship from the one 
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righteous God? Who can withhold it when every nation is subdued 
to His worship by the manifestation of His Ahnighty Power in right- 
eous acts ? 

6<rios. Not the same word (dittos) as is applied to God in iv. 8 (&c., 
but ordinarily used of human piety or holiness — ^and in that sense 
applied to our Lord, in His human character, in Heb. yii. 26. It is 
only used of God here and in zvi. 5 (the true text) : in both places 
the sense is that God is '* justified in His saying and clear when He 
is judged." Here it may also be meant that in this none of the gods 
is like unto Him, cf. Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 

ircCvra r^ I0vi| 4|(ov<riv. Ps. Ixzxvi. 9; Is. Ixvi. 23. 

8ucau»|iaTa. Bighteous acts, as in xiz. 8. The word only occurs 
four times besides in the plural in the New Testament: Bom. ii. 26 
and in a slightly different sense Luke i. 6, Heb. iz. 1, 10. 

6 — 8. The Pbepabation fob thb Last Plaques. 

Here the description of the vision announced in v. 1 begins, though 
the Seer still anticipates, see on v. 6: for the relation of vv,l and 5, 
see on ziL 14. 

6. ijvoCYn* ^o translation seems to connect Ipfolyrf directly with iy 
rf odpay(fij and the connexion is less in the style of the Book than the 
ordinary connexion 6 yobs iy r^ o^payQ, though the former might be 
supported here by the parallel in the nezt verse i^\dov...iK rov yaov. 

6 voos TTJs <rKt|VT)S Tov i&oprvpCov kv rf ovpavf . For 6 yabi see zi. 19; 
for r^s (rKTjvijs tov /Mfyrvplov the one New Testament parallel is Acts vii. 
44; cf. Ex. zzvii 21 ; Num. i. 50 &o. It is not clear whether we are 
to translate the temple of the heavenly tabernacle, or the heavenly 
temple of the tabernacle. To say that the holy place of the heavenly 
tabernacle is opened, is to say no more than that the heavenly taber- 
nacle is opened. Possibly, as we are told that not only the Ark, but 
the Tabernacle which Moses made according to the pattern shewed 
unto him in the Mount, was brought up into Solomon's Temple, it 
may be meant here that the heavenly Temple contains the archetype 
of the earthly tabernacle. In any case the Tabernacle is mentioned 
because its origin was more directly divine than that of the Temple. 
Compare 1 Chron. zzviii. 19 ; Ez. zzv. 40, zzvi. 30. 

6. ot IxovTcs. The phrase describes their office: we see in the 
nezt verse that they did not come out having them. 

lv8i8v)i^ot XCvov Ka0apdv Xofiirp^v. See crit. note for the evidence 
for \l0oy. If this strange reading be right, the nearest parallel is 
Ezek. zzviii. 13 — where comparing the nezt two verses, it seems as 
though the human "king of Tyrus" were identified with a fallen 
Angel, perhaps the patron of the city. Therefore these holy Angels 
may be here described as clothed in glory like his before his fall. In 
choosing between the alternative readings, little weight is due to the 
fact that in other Greek prose "Klyov means flaz, not linen, less to the 

--. k2 
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probability that most writers would have preferred the plural to the 
singular. It may have a little weight that white linen, xix. 8, is itself 
a splendid dress, and that golden girdles would be more in place on 
it than on robes jewelled all over. On the other hand, everywhere 
else in this Book linen is pjj<r<Twop, 

ircpl Tcl aTi{0i|. As in i. 13, where see note. 

7. <^idXas. See on v. 8. 

8. Kairvov. Is. vi. 4. 

ovScls Ifivvaro. Ex. zl. 35; 1 Kings viii 11. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

2. KttKdv Kal irovi)p^v. K* vov-ripbv Kal KaKbv. A omits KaKf0, 

3. 6 8ivT^>os. Text. Reo. adds ayy€\o% here and throughout. 
Here it is supported by Bg and most cursives, at 4 by 1, at 8 by fc5 1, 
at 10 by 'l And. cop. arm., at 12 by And. cop. arm. old Lat. 
and cursives, at 17 by \^^1 And. cop. arm. old Latin. 

IwTJs is omitted by Primas. Text. Rec. has fwera with KBgP 1. 

6. dyy^Xov. Primas. angelos or angelorum, 

6 5<rios. So Tisch. [W. H.] and Weiss with KP ; Lach. and Treg. 
omit 6 with ABjC; cop. aeth. omit both words. Text. Bee. reads 
with 1 and Primas. Kal 6 daios. 

6. atfta. Tisch. reads atfrnra with K, a Hebraism. 

ISttKas. So Text. Reo. and Tisch., Treg. and W. H. (marg.) with 
KBaP; Lach., Treg., W. H. (text) and Weiss read S^duxas with AC. 

iTfiv with A, G (ttip). Text. Reo. reads iriew with all othcir MSS. 

d(|ioC flo'iv. K has Sxep A^iol €l(ny, am. ut digni sunt, 

7. Tov OiNTt. Bg 1 read ix rod 0,, 36 <l>(av^v iK rod $. Primas. has 
aliam vocem dicentemy am. alteram dicenst a mistake for (?) altare 
dicens. Yg. has alterum ah aUari dicentem which explains Text. Rec. 
dXXot; iK TOV dv, 

9. t6 6vo\ka. A reads i9(jnnov, 

11. Primas. omits; Beatus quotes as follows (?from Tyc.) et 
coniedebant linguas stms a dolorihus suis, blasphemantes ex ira Dei, et 
paenitentiam non egerunt. 

iK Tuv ir^vMv avTMV KaV 4k tmv IXkmv avrcSv. K omits the second 
half of the clause. Cop. reads et per opera sua. 
Ik tmv fyytav avrcov. K omits. 

12. TMV poiriXlMv. Tyc? (ap. Aug. Ap.) omits paaCKiav and 
translates eorum. Primas. and Gommodian read venienti regi. 

13. clSov. K reads 45667). 

iK...8pdKovTo$, Kal...6T)p£ov. G omits the first clause, K* both. 
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14. 8ai|iov£«»v. Text. Bee. reads Scu/iapm with 1 and And. ? 
d iKiropcverau Text. Bee. reads iKiropei&eadcu with K* 1*. 

16. tpxp^uoi. K* Primas. read ipxtroL, 

17. 4k tov voov, aird tov 6p^vov. K has U rod vaoO rod deov. 
Text. Bee. with Bg diro rod vaoO rod oipavoO drb rod Opbvov, 

18. doTpairal koI ^vaV Kal ppovrcU. Text. Bee. reads <lxav. kolL 
j9p. Kal diTT. with 1; K* reads /?/>. kcU dtrr, koL <f>, koI /3p. ; Bg omits 

KOX ^pOPTOX, 

(TfuriA^s hfivtro, B^ and Primas. omit 4y4p€To, Primas. has for 
iyijf€To...ofiT(a fiiyas et signa magna, 

dvOponros i^^vcTo. Text. Bee. 61 duOpwiroi iyhovro with 1. KB, 
dvdpujiroi iyivovTO, 

21. ij irXtjTij avrrjs. Vg. omits these words. Bg omits airiji. 



Ch. XVI. 1, 2. The Fiest Vial. 

1. (^yijs |MYc£Xii$. It is not expressly said that the voice is 
the voice of God: it speaks of Him in the third person, cf. Gen. 
xxii. 16. Perhaps the Seer intends as to notice the pure inaccessible 
spirituality of the Godhead. Gf. St John v. 27. 

cU Ti^v yrjv. Lit., "into the earth," here and in the next verse. 
Here **the earth" seems to mean the lower world generally, there the 
dry land Only. 

2. airijXOiv. Lit. "went away," from the Angels* place in Heaven 
before the Temple to the edge or "window" whence they can look 
down upon the earth. 

2Xkos Kaxdv KaV iroviip6v. The plagues that accompany these 
vials have a close analogy to those of the trumpets in ch. viii. sqq., 
and, like them, have some to the plagues of Egypt : here cf. Ex. ix. 9. 
The epithets need not mean more than "bad and evil." "Noisome 
and grievous" A.V. points out the distinction if one is intended. 

Toi)8 ^x^vras. This refers back to the previous vision, xiv. 9 — 11, 
as in ix. 4 we have a reference to the previous vision, vii. 3. 

8. The Second Vial. 

3. 6 ScvTfpos, without dyyeXost as in 4, 8, 10, 12, 17. This is a 
contrast to the vision of the Trumpets. 

at|ui c&s vfKpoi). Lit., "blood as it were of a dead man," and so 
more foul and horrible. See Ex. vii. 17 sqq., esp. 21. Compare in 
this Book ch. viii. 8 ; but here the plague has a wider reach. 

^mx"*! S«l«. Cf . 6 ^et xpvxw ^«^5» Q^en. i. 30. 
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4—7. The Thtbd Vul. 

4. cU Tovs irora|M>i^ Kal rds iMiTas tmv vSarwy, yilL 10, see on 
xiv. 7. 

6. ToO dyyA.ov tmv v8<£t«»v. Here at least there is no question 
(see on vii. 1, xiv. 18) that we have an elemental Angel; see Ezo. I. 

6 ftJv Kal6 '^v. Without 6 ipx6fi€Jfosy as in xi. 17. A.V. "Which art 
and wast and shalt be" a noteworthy translator's error. 

6 5(ru>s, see on zv. 4. If the article be inserted we have two 
Divine Names, the Eternal, the Holy; if it be omitted we have an 
interesting parallelism : 

Bighteons art Thou the Eternal, 

Holy for this Thy judgement. 
Perhaps the latter gives the preferable sense: it is certainly sup- 
ported by the best MSS., though we have none good enough to 
decide whether a letter has been left out or doubled by mistake. 

6. atfia ayiiav Kal irpoi^cov. See zi. 18, zviii. 20, 24. 

irCCv. See crit. note. This form is also found in St John iv. 7, 9. 
The infinitive being in the aorist would make the perfect indicative 
strange. 

d{io£ cUriv. Contrast iii. 4; compare ziv. 5 for asyndeton. 

7. ToO OiNTtao-nipCov. There is no angel (zv. 8) to speak from the 
altar, as perhaps in iz. 13 (cf. ziv. 18): the altar itself can bear 
witness (vi. 9) to the righteous blood shed upon earth, and so say 
Amen to God's vengeance against the persecutors. 

NaC. i. 7, ziv. 13. 

8, 9. The Fourth Vial. 

8. kttX Tov ijXiov. The three first vials are poured out els, the last 
four iri. The change may be intentional tp mark the distinction 
between the two groups of plagues (in the Vision of the Trumpets 
the second group of the three Woes was the smallest as well as the 
severest) : there is no other obvious reason for writing els t^v ^dXcur- 
<rav...i7rl rbv d4pa, though in 8, 10, and even 12, iirl may seem more 
appropriate as marking the stricken object, while els marks the 
receptive medium. 

ISoOn aih-f Kav|iaTC<rat. Gf. viii. 12 (the fourth trumpet) ; but there 
the lignt of the sun is diminished, here his heat is increased. It 
is barely possible with Bengel to ezplain a^h-i} of the Angel. 

9. ipXao'^|ii)<rav. Contrast zv. 4. This, which marks a new 
and intenser stage of suffering, is henceforth repeated after every vial 
but the sizth, which describes preparations for active rebellion. 

To9 Ix^vTos. Must refer to Gk)d : it would be yet more forced to 
interpret it (with Winer?) ** they blasphemed the name of the God of 
(the angel) who had power Ac," than to interpret a^ry of the Angel. 
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Ti|y i£ovarCav. Here, as in St Lnke zii. 5, Bom. iz. 21, it is im- 
poBsible to find any trace of the common sense of a committed 
authority. Probably also in St Matt. vii. 29, St Mark i. 22, St 
Lnke iv. 32, the contrast is between the inherent independent authority 
of Christ, and those who sat in Moses' seat and had the best right 
to be belieyed when they were content to quote their predecessors. 

ov iMTcv^tjo-av 8oi)vai avrf S<${av. Contrast xi. 13, which therefore 
cannot refer to the same judgements as here, nor probably to judge- 
ments on the same place or people. 

10, 11. The Fifth Vial. 

10. rhy 0p6vov. The throne : the word is best taken quite lite- 
rally, not in the vague sense of his capital, the ''seat" of his empire. 

IyIvcto il Boo'iXfCa afroO 4<rK0T(i>iUvt|. Was his throne the light 
thereof (Is. 1. 10, 11), as God and the Lamb will be of the new 
Jerusalem, in whose light the nations will walk? Cf. on the whole 
\ Ex. X. 21, ch. ix. 2. 



Ik roO ir^vov. The darkness was of itself distressing, and deprived 
them of such distractions from pain as they had before. It is clear 
from the' next verse that the seven last plagues are more terrible 
than even the woes, for of these we are told tiiat each passes before 
the next comes, while each of the last plagues continues till the end. 

12—15. The Sixth Vial. 

12. [t^] E^^paTiiv, ix. 14 sqq. Where Babylon confessedly 
stands for Bome, we should naturally understand tifie Euphrates to 
be used also in a symbolical sense, possibly as meaning the Tiber. 
But the Tiber is not a very "great river ": and the mention of "the 
kings of the east" (lit., "the kings from the rising of the sun") as 
ne^ing to pass the Euphrates seems to mark it as meant literally. 

l£i|pc(vOT| T^ ti8«»p a^oO. Beferring to the way that the ancient 
Babylon was actually captured by Cyrus, by drawing off the water 
of the Euphrates into a reservoir, so as to make its bed passable 
for a few hours. Though not mentioned in Dan. v., nor by Cyrus in 
his lately discovered account of the capture, there seems no doubt 
that this incident is historical: the details given in Hdt. 1. 191 agree 
exactly with those of the predictions in Is. xliv. 27, xlv. 3; Jer. 
L 38, 44, li. 30—32, 36. 

tva IrobfuurOj i[ 6Z6%, Compare the prophecies (Is. xli. 2, 25) of 
the advance of Cyrus. It may have been felt that his success and 
jcrvioes did not exhaust their meaning. He is spoken of as advancing 
on Babylon "from the East"; much more would any invader of 
the apocalyptic Babylon come from the East, if he had to cross the 
literal Euphrates. 

Twv poooX^v Twv dird dvaroXtjs i^XCov. See crit. notes. The 
reading of Primasius would imply a still more direct reference to 
Isaiah ; that of Tyconius is probably based on the tradition that the 
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ten tribeB were still awaiting their return in the extreme east. The 
plural presents no difficulty ; the Arsaoidae all called themselves kings 
of kings: and if a more definite application were needed, we might 
think of the kings of Parthia and Armenia. In xvii. 6 we hear of the 
kings of the earth oomhining to attack Babylon, and the Euphrates 
may be dried up only that the kings from the east may be able to 
advance to take their part in the assault. But why do they specially 
need their ''way to be prepared"? The Euphrates is a far less 
impassable frontier than the Alps or the Mediterranean r it was 
in flEtct in St John's day the weak side of the empire. And probably 
in this fact we may see the key to the prophecy. In Dan. viii 8, 
zi. 4 we have the division of Alexander's empire described as *' toward 
the four winds of heaven": in xi. 5, 6 the Egyptian and Asiatic 
kingdoms are designated as ''the kings of the south and of the 
norUi." It is implied therefore that the kings of Macedon are kings 
of the West: and it remains that the other great and 'permantnt 
kingdom (of smaller ephemeral ones there were more than four) 
which arose from the dissolution of Alexander's shall be " the kings 
of the east." Now this designation obliges us to think of the Far- 
thianst the longest-lived of all the Alexandrine kingdoms, and the 
only one surviving in St John's day. This differed firom the others, 
in respect that its royal dynasty was native not Macedonian, but 
it was not the less a portion of Alexander's empire, inheriting his 
traditions. (The veneer of Greek culture existing among the Arsa- 
oidae is well illustrated by the grim story of the performance of the 
Bacchae at the time of tike death of Grassus: it is instructive also 
to look at the series of coins engraved in Smith's Dictionary s.v. 
Arsacidaey where we see Hellenic types gradually giving way to 
Assyrian.) In Enoch liv. 9 we hear of "the chiefs of the east among 
the Partnians and Medes": that passage throws no real light on 
this, except as shewing who "the kings of the east" were understood 
to be, by a person familiar with the same ideas as St John. Now 
in St John's time (whether the earlier or later date be assigned 
to the vision) there were apprehensions of a Parthian invasion of 
the empire on behalf of a Pseudo-Nero (Tao. Hist, i. ii. 3), i.e. a 
shadow of Antichrist: and it is likely that St John's prophecy is 
expressed (as so many O.T. prophecies are) in terms of the present 
political situation. But it had no immedi&te fulfilment : the danger 
from Parthia under Domitian passed off, and soon afterwards its 
power was broken for ever by Trajan. But its place was taken in 
time by the Sassanian kingdom of Persia, which remained for three 
centuries the most formidable enemy of Home. Then, as Parthia 
had been broken by Trajan and fell before Persia, so Persia, broken 
by Heraclius, fell before the Arabs, who endangered the existence,, 
and actually appropriated great part, of the Eastern Empire. To 
them succeeded ^e Turks, before whom it fell. 

Now while no event in this series can be called a definite or precise 
fulfilment of St John's prophecy, we may hold that this habitual 
relation of "the kings of the east" to the Boman empire supplies 
a number of typical or partial fulfilments. A pseudo-Nero, made 
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emperor by a Parthian conquest of Borne, and ruling (as might be 
expected) in Nero's spirit, would have been almost a real Antichrist ; 
and for such a revelation of Antichrist St John's immediate readers 
were meant to be prepared. Again, in the conquests and persecutions 
of Sapor and Chosroes, of Omar, Mohammed, and Suleiman, it was 
intended that the Christians of the empire should see the approaches 
and threatenings of the kingdom of Antichrist. But the empire— 
whether Boman, Byzantine, or Austrian — continued to ** withhold, that 
he may be revealed in his season '' ; and its modern representatives 
will continue to do so '* until it be taken out of the way: and then 
shall that Wicked be revealed." 

It may be observed that Dan. xi. 40 sqq. seems to imply that the 
poHtical situation in the East in the days of Antichrist will be not 
nnlike that in the days of Antiochus : for while it is certain that the 
early i)art of that chapter applies to the latter, it is hard to regard 
the passage beginning at v. 36 as adequately fulfilled in him. Hu- 
manly speaking, it does not seem that the changes now going on 
in the east are as capable of producing a conquering empire, as they 
are of producing an antichristian fanaticism : but qui vivra verra, 

13. Kal ctSov. Between the sixth and seventh seal, and between 
the sixth and seventh trumpet, there appears a vision which has 
nothing to do with the series in which it is inserted, but which marks 
l^e near approach of the final struggle between the kingdoms of light 
and darkness. We have this on the side of the former in the 
sealing of the Servants of God and the prophecy of the Two Wit- 
nesses: here we have it on the side of the latter in the vision of 
the three unclean spirits, which is also loosely attached to the context 
which it can scarcely be said to interrupt. 

ToO if'cvSoirpo^iirov. Identified by xix. 20 with the second beast 
of xiii. 11. 

nvc^fuira TpCa aKd6(ipTa. This phrase is in the Gospels usually 
synonymous with "devils" or rather "demons" (whom there is little 
or no scriptural authority for identifying with fallen Angels, though 
Satan, St Matt. xii. 24 — 80, Bev. xii. 7 sqq., is ruler of both). Here 
the term "spirit" seems to be used rather in the sense of ** inspiring 
power" of which the '* demons" are the source — hence they are 
called in the next verse ''spirits of demons." See St John's 1 Ep. iv. 
8; 1 Tim. iv. 1, which probably refer to the same order of things 
as this: also 1 Sam. xvi. 14 <&o., 1 Kings xxii. 21 sqq. 

«s pdrpaxob. The nominative would be quite regular after the 
full formula, koX etdov Kal ldoi&. There may be a reference to the 
plague of Egypt, Ex. viii. 2 sqq., but the parallel is not close. Frogs 
were proverbial for their constant and meaningless noise, which 
some think helps us to interpret the likeness. If so, one would be 
tempted to connect it with St Hippolytus' view mentioned on xii. 12. 

14. cloiv -ydp k.tX The whole verse is generally taken as more 
or less parenthetical, so that the structure is, I saw... three unclean 
spirits — for these are spirits of demons which go forth. Is it possible 
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that the parenthesis goes no farther than irri/JLeTa, and means ''for 
there really is such a thing as demoniac inspiration attested by 
signs and wonders " ? This would give a natural sense to yiip which 
hardly has any in the common view, and, though it is hard to say 
what is or is not probable in this Book, the connexion of d iKropetkrai 
with what goes before would be less difficult, as would also be the 
change from elalv to iKrope^erai, It may be added that the absence 
of all mention of demoniacs in the Fourth Gospel implies that the 
superstition and charlatanism of Ephesian enchanters had produced 
a widespread reaction. 

(TTii&cta, xiii. 13, is the word always used for miracles in St John's 
Gospel. 

d iicirop€i»erai. See zix. 19; cf. xz. 3, 8. iKvopevbiieva in the 
previous verse would have been more regular and more in accordance 
with the usual style of this Book, which often employs participles 
where relative sentences would be more regular. The construction 
seems to be changed by the simile, the parenthesis, and the clause 
expressing why they go forth: possibly also by the position of U rod 
ordfiaTos k.t.X., which is one of several traces of a tendency to attempt 
the rhetorical order of ordinary Greek which manifests itself as 
early as chap. x. 

r6v ir^Xc|iov. xvii. 14, xix. 19 — 21. 

16. l8ov IpxofMu. St John, or another prophet, apparently hears, 
and writes down as he hears, the words of Christ spoken in the 
midst of the vision. , 

MS KXIim|s. See iii. 3 and references. 

fiOKiipios 6 vpT)vop«»v. This may refer again, as in St Matt. xxiv. 
43, to a watchful householder ready for the secret and sudden coming 
of the thief, or, as in St Luke xii. 37, to a watchful servant, ready 
for the coming as sudden and as secret of his Lord. 

Kal rqpttv. The forewarned householder, if the figure be taken 
from him, sits up with his clothes on, and the thief will decamp as 
soon as he sees him. If he were not forewarned, he might hear 
the thief at work and start naked out of bed, but would be too late 
for anything but a fruitless chase in unseemly and ridiculous guise. 
If this be the sense, 6 ypTiyopQv koX ttjowv must mean, who watches 
and does not lose: there is no more autnority for this sense of rriDeaf 
than for the sense of Xipavwbv in viii. 3. If the figure be taken 
from servants waiting for their Lord, possibly we are to understand 
that the garments are kept not from loss but from defilement, as 
in iii. 4. The slothful servant is careless too, and either dares not 
shew himself in the raiment he has defiled, or is stripped of it. As 
primitive Christianity had many points of contact with Essenism 
it is not impossible that there may be something like an allusion 
to the sacred white dress the Essenes reserved for their meals, which 
were a daily sacrifice and sacrament. This is less irrelevant than 
the allusion some suggest to the curious Jewish custom that if 
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a priest fell asleep on night duty in the Temple, his clothes were 
set on fire — ^which of coarse woidd have the effect of making him 
throw them off and run away naked. 

pX^MO^v. Impersonal, as zii 6. 

d<rxt)|jM<rvvriv. Lit. " uncomeliness,'* cf. rd wrx'flM*'^. 1 Cor. xii. 23. 

16. Thb Musteb fob the Battlb of Abmaoeddon. 

16. onrvi)ifa*yfv. The subject is not 6 ^e6f, as in A.y. bat the 
andean spirits. The sentence goes on from the end of v, 14, v, 15 
being strictly parenthetical. 

'ApuA'yfSttv. The meaning, according as we read Ar or Har^ is 
**the City" or **the Moantain of Megiddo." But the insertion of **in 
the Hebrew tongae*' perhaps indicates, that the meaning of the name 
Megiddo ([which is apparently *< cleaving") is more important than the 
geographical note. There is some trath (though some exaggeration) 
in the description of the plain of Esdraelon as *'the battle-field of 
Palestine " : but the only occasions when Megiddo is mentioned in 
connexion with a battle are Judges v. 19, 2 Kings xxiii. 29 (cf. Zech. 
xii. 11 where LXX. translates iv vedltp UkotttoiUvov), Of course 
Megiddo or its neighbourhood (<'the Mountain of Megiddo" might be 
Tabor or that conventionally called Little Hermon) may be the 
destined scene of the gathering and overthrow of the Antichristian 
powers : but it is hardly to be assumed as certain. In Zech. xiv. 
4, 5 the Mount of Olives, in Joel iii. 12 the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(wherever that is: it must be a proper name, though a significant one; 
but it is a convention, and an improbable one, that identifies it 
with the gorge of the Kidron) seem to be represented as the scene 
of the Judgement. 

17 — 21. The Seventh Vial. Pbeliminabieb of Judgement. 

17. 4irl T^v oUpa. See note on v. 8. 

ToO vooO, as in xv. 5, the heavenly temple. Here it seems that 
the Throne (that of iv. 2) is inside it: but see on iv. 6. Though 
coming from the Throne, see on xvi. 1, this voice is not defined, 
like that of xxi. 5, as the voice of Him that sat on it : but comparing 
xxi. 6 it is possible we ought to take it so. 

riyovcv. More literally, "it has come to pass": but the same word 
is used in St Luke xiv. 22, where of course the A.Y. is right. Ood's 
great Judgement has n<>t come to pass yet, but everything has been 
done to prepare for it. "One who had fired a train would say * It is 
done,' though the explosion had not yet taken place," and, we may 
add, might use the same words again when it had^ as in xxi. 6. 

18. do-Tpairal Kal ^a»val Kal ppovraC. viii. 5, xi. 19. 

otot ovK lY^vcTo...rT)XbKo{kos. So far the phrase hardly goes be- 
yond the familiar Hebraism tfrov ^ec iK^i t6tov, but the addition 
of oih-(a lUyas after rJiKiKovroi is singular, and probably marks the 
entire distinction of this earthquake from that of xi. iS. For the 
sense cf. Dan. xii. 1 ; St Matt. xxiv. 21. 
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19. i| n^Xis 4 fkrydXt). Probably Jerusalem, as in obap. xi. 8. It 
seems pointless to suppose Babylon to be mentioned twice over: 
while on the other view there is a climax. Jerusalem is (or is to be) 
converted — she is the City of God again, yet even she is sorely shaken 
(cf. 1 St Peter iv. 17) : other cities are wholly overthrown: while the 
City of God's Enemy is to receive something more than overthrow. 

els TpCa ^4fi^. There is probably a reminiscence of Zech. ziv. 4, 5. 
If so, the earthquake probably isolates the western hill and completes 
the division of the eastern hiU into two. It is just possible that there 
may be a reference to the three parties of John, Eleazar, and Simon, 
into which Jerusalem was divided at the time of its siege by Titus. 
We have seen (on xi. 13) that Jerusalem is to be converted at the 
very last : but xi. 7, 8 prove that this will not happen till the war 
with Antichrist is at least begun: consequently, this verse may be 
concerned with the judgement on Jerusalem still infidel. 

at ir^Xcis TMV l$v»v. Distinguished from Jerusalem on the one 
hand and from Babylon on the other. 

TO vonjpiov. See on xiv. 10. 

20. iraoxi vtjo-o$. See vi. 14. 

21. x^^^to* H'eydXil. viii. 7, xi. 19. 

ck raXavnaCa. While natural hailstones weighing the sixtieth 
part of a talent are noticed as extraordinaiy. Some notice that the 
stones thrown by the engines at the siege of Jerusalem are said to 
have been of a talent weight : but it would be far-fetched to suppose 
these referred to. In this verse at least, the judgement described 
cannot be on Jerusalem — see on xi 13 fin. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

1. 4XaXii<rcv |icr 4|mv, Xfywv. Cyp. (bis) reads adgresms est me 
dicem. Hipp. iXaXrjffi /tot X^7«v. Text. Bee. with 1 i\. jxer ifiov 
\t^(av fioi. 

2. iiropvcvo'av. K has ivdijaav vop»ica>. 

Kal 4|u6....avTTJ$ is omitted by Gyp. and Primas. but recognised 
by Tyc. Text. Bee. puts ol /car. r^v yrjv after adr^s with 1 cop. aeth. 

3. Y^iiovra Jv6iMiTa. H'^B^ read y4fMv dvdfiara ; Text. Beo. y4fju>p 
dvoiuirwv with 1 Hipp. And. 

Ixov. With Bj 1 And.: Tisch. W. H. marg. read Itxovra with 
KP ; W. H. text ^wy with A. 

Kc<^. iirrd kcU. 1 omits. P adds v, 18 here and after v. 17. 

4. Ttjs iropv. ai$Ttjs. Bj reads -nji Topv. ttjs yijs; Cyp. Primas. 
fomicationU totiua terrae ; K t^s vopvLas airr^ koX ttjs t^s. 

6. vopVMV. Lat. fomicationum. 

6. juiiWoiwtiv U Tov at|Uirot. With A 1 vg. Primas. Tyc. ; K* has 
fied. TV atfMTi (Tert. cruore) ; K«BjP omit ix. 
Iftopr^pttV. A reads fmprvpiCjv. 
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7. <roi 4po. So Text. Reo. and Tisch. W. H. marg. with «P 1 am. 
fa. ; Lach. Treg. W. H., Weiss read ipw aoi with AB,. 

8. vircC'yiiv. Lach. and W. H. (text) read inrdyei with A; Iren. 
int. Primas. vadit. 

Kal irof^o^rab. Text. Bee. reads xalirep iarlv ; \^^ and 1 koX xdpeaTiv, 

9. cSSc is omitted in B, so that the 6 vovs is the snhjeot of 
Top^arai, 

11. Kal aiT«(s. K reads odros; B, xal ovtos, 

14. icXifrol Kal IkXiktoI Kal irurroC. Primas. electi et fideUs et 
vocati, Tyc. vocati et electi. 1 KXryrol Bri ikXeKTol Kal riarol. And* 
k\tjtoI &n iriffTol Kal ikkeKTol* 

16. Xlyci. Laoh. reads etTcv with A Latt. 

16. 4v irwp^- Tisch. omits iv with XBjP 

17. Kal iroitjo-flu |Uav yvta^tiv. Lach. omits with A, yg. and Tyc. 
Primas. reads ut perficiant quod illi placitvm est et esse illos in con- 
sensu et metu et tradere bestiae regnum. 

18. Pao%X4«»v. K reads ^aaCKeiuv, 



Chap. XVII. XVIII. Babylon. 



These Chapters are related to each other something as xi. xii. Those 
seem between them to give an account of a judgement on Jerusalem, 
these seem between them to give an account of the judgement on 
Babylon. But neither account seems to be strictly continuous; in 
both the historical background and the standpoint of the Seer seem 
to change. The Beast makes war against the Witnesses and profanes 
the holy city; then he disappears as completely as the Witnesses 
themselves itoxxi the conflict between the Woman a^d the Dragon, 
which typifies the desolation of the earthly Jerusalem ; yet the vision 
in oh. xi. is obviously not complete in itself; nor is that in oh. xvii. 
The Seer is told that he is to be shewn the judgement upon the great 
whore, but at the end of the chapter the judgement, though definitely 
foretold, is still in the future. In the greater part of ch. xviii. (w, 
4—8, 21 — 24 are an exception), the judgement seems to be already 
over; and if this could be explained by the analogy of other pro- 
phecies it would still be remarkable that the beast and the horns 
which are so important in ch. xvii. disappear completely in oh. xviii. : 
for there is no clear ground for identifying the horns, whose dominion 
is both future and ephemeral, with the kings of the earth, the ancient 
lovers of Babylon, who bemoan her fall. Nor is there any trace in 
ch. xviii. of any human instrument of the divine vengeance. Again, 
in xviii. 1 — 3 Babylon has long been desolate, all kinds of foul 
creatures have made the ruins their home, while in w. 9 — 20 l^e 
ruins are still smoking, and according to xix. 8 they are to smoke 
for ever. Such changes of imageiy of course are not contradictions, 
but they suggest that prophecies of different dates upon the same 
subject have been brought together. 
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Ch. XVn. 1—6. 
Thb Judgement of the Great Whobb. Heb Pomp. 

1. cts 4k rwv lirrd dyY^Xwy. So xxi. 9: cf. y. 5. 

8cC{«» o-ob T^ KpCfAo.. Which had been exhibited, and described in 
general terms, in xvi. 19 ; but the seer is now to have a nearer view 
of it, and describe it in detail. 

TTJs ir6pviis Ttjs |jirydXiis. The image of the harlot is- taken from 
the Old Testament description, not of Babylon, which when per- 
sonified is a virgin (Is. xlvii. 1), but of Tyre (Is. xxiii. 15 sqq.| and 
Nineveh (Nah. iii. 4). The truth is, the Antiohristian Empire is 
conceived as embodying the various forms of evil that existed in 
previous earthly empires. They have existed and become great, in 
virtue of what was good in them (see St Augustine's City of God 
V. xii. 3, 6, XV. &c.; Epist. cxxxviii. 17: cf. Plat. Rep, i. xxiii. pp. 
351 — 2) ; they are the divinely appointed protectors of God's people 
(Jer. xxix. 7; Rom. xiii. 1 — 7; 1 Tim. ii. 2) though their possible 
persecutors: and so they at once hinder (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7) the coming 
of Antichrist, and foreshadow his coming by acting in his spirit 
The Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar had (as no one can read the Book 
of Danid without seeing) something nobler in it than mere con- 
quering pride, and to this nobler element Isaiah does justice : but St 
John sees (it does not follow that the natural man w&l see) that in 
the New Babylon the baser element is supreme. 

But another interpretation has been suggested. In xii. 6, 14 we 
found that the Woman, the City of God and the Mother of His Son, 
fled into the wilderness, and there was concealed through the time of 
the Beast's reign: and some have thought that the Woman in the 
Wilderness whom we meet with here is actually the same as the 
one we then parted with — the faithful City becomes an harlot (Is. 
i. 21). 

This view is an unpleasant one, and seems out of harmony with 
the tone either of chap. xii. or of this chapter. But it is supported 
by the argument, that the image of a harlot is most frequently in 
the O.T. used of the unfaithful City of God: Is. i. 21; Jer. ii. 20, 
iii. 1 sqq. 6 sqq. ; Ezek. xvi. xxiii.; Hos. i. — ^iii., iv. 15; Mic. i. 7: 
while it is applied to heathen cities only in Is. xxiii. fin. ; Nah. iii. 4, 
already quoted. 

On the other hand, in almost all those passages it is insisted on, 
more or less expressly, that the whoredoms of unfaithful Israel have 
the special guilt of adultery: and of that there is no hint here, the 
Lord does not say of Babylon as of Aholibah that she was "Mine." 
This seems to destroy the parallel with the former nine oases, which 
moreover is less close, as regards the details of language, than that 
with the two latter. 

And further, the identification of the two Women is only possible 
on the assumption, that the Mother of chap. xii. is the true Christian 
Church, and the Harlot of this chapter the apostate Christian Church 
of Rome. Now we have seen reason to reject the former view : nor 
does the latter appear any more tenable. This subject is discussed 
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in the Introduction: it may be enough to refer to St John's own 
words in Ep. 1 iv. 2, 3, as proving that the spirit of the theology 
(whatever may be said of the political attitude) of the existing Roman 
Church is» on the whole, of God — that it certainly is not the spirit of 
Antichrist. 

Neither on the other hand is it possible to restrict the application 
of this chapter to the pagan Borne of the past : there is hardly any- 
thing in the Eome of the repubHc, not mudi even in the Bome of the 
Gffisars, to suggest the picture of the kings of the earth committing 
fornication with her. It is clear from Ezek. xxiii. 5, 12,. 14, that 
Nineveh and Babylon conquered as much by the fascination of a 
higher civilisation as by military force : in a limited sense it may be 
true that the house of Herod and even Tiridates yielded to a like 
seduction ; but Antioch and Alexandria were much more splendid than 
the Bome of Pompey. On the other hand the Bome of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance has found her chief if not her only 
temporal strength in her memories and her splendour: she has been 
by turns the Delilah of Germany, of France, and of Spain. 

4irl rwv vSdrwv itoXXmv. Jer. li. 13. Literally true of the old 
Babylon, it is explained of the new in v, 15. 

2. |&cO'i{s^^pvcv<rav. Is. xxiii. 17. 
ol KaroiKoOvTcs ti]v yrjv. Jer. li 7. 

3. els lpi)|M>v. Probably a reminiscence of Is. xxi. 1, rb 6pafm rrji 
ify^fiovt LXX., who omit the puzzling words "of the sea." If, as good 
critics still maintain, that prophecy belongs to the age of Isaiah, the 
original reference is to the Arabian desert across which the prophet 
hears in spirit the first tidings of one of the failures of Babylon to 
assert her independence. Babylonia, though naturally very fertile, 
is now a wilderness, but we do not know how far the desolation had 
gone in St John's day. It may be relevant to compare the present 
desolation of the once populous Gampagna of Bome, if we suppose, 
which is uncertain, that the seer is carried into the wilderness because 
he is to see a vision of desolation. 

4v irv€v|*aTi. Cf. i. 10, iv. 2, xxi. 10. 

OflpCov KOKKivov. Undoubtedly the same as the Beast of xiii. 1 — 8, 
though there his colour was not mentioned. It is symbolic (com- 
pare that of the dragon, xii. 3), as being the colour of blood: perhaps 
also suggestive of the imperial purple. 

yi^vra ^v6|Mira pX<io-<^|iCas. No reason has ever been given why 
a writer, who elsewhere constructs yifua regularly with a genitive, 
should construct it here with an accusative, except that he possibly 
does the same in the next verse. There is of course a reference to 
xiii. 1. The blasphemous names of the heads of the beast, i.e. the 
imperial titles, make the whole body full of names of blasphemy. 

4. ircpipcpXTi|UvT) irop^vpoOv Kal k^kkivov. Protestant interpreters 
have been fond of applying this description to the robes of Boman 
bishops and oardinsds: and perhaps not altogether unjustly. See 
Introduction, p. Ixxii. 
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Kn^pvo'wiUvTi XP^»o^. Lit. ** gilded with gold/' and, but for the 
words which follow, the literal sense might be right; the imperial 
harlot Messalina did the like, Jut. yi. 123. If not, it is a question 
whether we are to suppose a zeugma or translate KcxpwnaijJvri "be- 
jewelled." 

X(0y Tt|ACy. See on XV. 6 ; of course X/^y is used collectively. 

won^iov xpvtrovv. See Jer. li. 7 already quoted. We can hardly 
say that the cup serves her to drink the blood of saints and martyrs 
{v. 6), but it is meant to suggest that she is drunken, and invites to 
drunkenness, as well as to undeanness. 

Y^v p8cXvY|uirtiv. It is the cup of idolatry and the pdeX&yfiara 
are idols. 

Kal rd dtcaOopra rr^s iropvcCas avrrjs. The pollutions of her whore- 
dom are the same as the abominations of her idols: neither the 
revisers nor the editors of the Variorum Bible consider Dtisterdieck's 
suggestion, since adopted by Weiss, that the accusative may depend 
upon ixovffa as easily as on 7^/toy, worth notice, and probably it is 
condemned by the Latin translators, who all make the connexion 
the same as in A.y., though they get rid of the irregular construction. 

6. 4irl T^ |Ur»trov a^s. Probably not branded on the flesh, but 
tied on as a label, as Boman harlots actually did wear their names. 

Mwnjpiov. Interpreters compare "the mystery of lawlessness" 
in 2 Thess. ii. 7. The use of the word in i. 20 may illustrate its 
meaning here: it indicates that ** Babylon the Great" is to be under- 
stood in a mystical sense. 

TMv irofyvwv. " Of the harlots." She is the chief of these, and the 
cause of the rest being what they are. Therefore, though the for- 
nications of Babylon are to be understood spiritually, yet her guilt 
includes the actual licentiousness of the Bome of Nero and Domitian, 
and in a wider sense "the sin of great cities" generally. 

6. Twv dyUav, xviii. 24. 
r»v (iopTvpwv. See on ii. 13. 

6a{)|jia. "Wonder," which A.V. changes into "admiration" for the 
sake of variety : the neutral sense of the latter word is the oldest, 
and is still found in Scott's Woodstock ajixd in Hamilton's Discussions, 

7—18. The Interpretation op the Mystery. 

7. AiarC lOavfUM^&s; Here again A.y. varies the expression 
"wherefore didst thou marvel?" For the angel's surprise at the 
seer's not comprehending at once, see on vii. 14. 

Iy«S 0*01 kp&. Of. iyd $k ddxra <roi rov AfxireWya, 1 Kings xxi. 7, 
whidb also comes after a question; Dan. x. 12, iiKoiad-nffop cl X^ot 
<rov, Kal iyCi) rikOov iv rots \6yois <rou, xi. 1 Kal iy^ iv irei vpiirtfi 
KApov iffTriv els Kodros koX Ur/fiv, It is not quite certain that the 
emphasis of iyCi) depends on a contrast between the angel and the 
seer. 

rd |ivo*Tijpiov, i.e. the mystical meaning : see on v. 5. 
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Tijs Twaucos, Kal toO OiipCov. The latter is explained first, vv, 
8 — 14: the Woman is not clearly defined till v, 18. The delay is 
intentional, bat the exposition passes to and fro between the Horns 
and the Beast, and the Woman, who is approached again and again 
in a way that recalls the Prologne of the ronrth Gospel, which also 
passes to and fro between the Word and the Man sent from God 
whose name was John. 

8. -^v, Kal oi$K IvTiv. On the whole, ancient tradition, where it 
speaks, and modem criticism agree in the interpretation of these 
words. Nero^ who killed himself in June a.d. 68, "had been, and 
was not" at the date of this vision : bat his reappearance was looked 
for by many, with yarioas feelings of hope and fear. When his 
dethronement and execution were imminent, it was said that he 
had talked of going to the East, and establishing his throne at 
Jerusalem (see on xi. 9): while one form (see on xvi. 12) of l^e belief 
that he surviyed was that he had fled to the Parthians, and would 
return under their protection. 

Now St John is not to be held responsible for all the opinions, 
superstitious or at least irrational, that were held by his pagan con- 
temporaries about the return of Nero from the East. But when we 
find that the belief in Nero's destined return was held by Christians 
for the next four centuries, if not longer, when it had quite passed 
out of the minds of pagans, it becomes probable that St Jolm was 
answerable for their belief; at any rate, they grounded it on his 
words. And it is possible that he means to teU us, that the Anti- 
christ who is to come will actually be Nero risen from the dead (we 
notice, that in the words of the text his death, the reality of which 
is historically certain, is not denied, but affirmed) : more probably. 
Antichrist will be a new Nero in the same way as he will be a new 
Antioohus, an enemy of God as they were, typified by them inasmuch 
as they were actuated by his spirit. It is needless to suppose with 
M. Benan that Nero is called **the Beast" in allusion to a loathsome 
atrocity said to be committed by him disguised as one : the analogy 
of Dan. vii is what determines the image. 

|UXXci dvo^Cvfbv Ik rtjs dfivovov. xi. 7, where see note. Per- 
haps there is a distinction between the appearance of the Beast 
indicated here and that of xiii. 1. The persecuting Boman Empire, 
which was antichristian in posses arose **out of the sea'' like other 
Empires of the earth (Dan. yii. 8), out of the confused and often 
sinfol, but not infra-natural, turmoil of the life of this world. But 
the final and developed antichristian and persecuting power, the 
Empire of Antichrist himself , will have a directly infernal source. 

<U diroSXf lav inrdy€\.v. So t;. 11 : of. 2 Thess. ii. 8. The fulfihnent 
of this threat is indicated in xix. 20. 

0(iv|fcdowTai. xiii. 3, 4. 

itv ov ^lypairTtu r6 ovofuu xiiL 8. 

pXcir6vT«»v. The genitive may either be absolute, as it must be 
in i. 15 if Teirvpwfi^vrit be right, or irregularly attracted to lop, 

BBVELATION 
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Kal irop^o-rai. The word is designedly chosen to remind readers 
of the Paroasia. 

9. cS8c h voOs. Compare xiii. 18. As there, the words seem to 
indicate that "the mind which hath Wisdom" will recognise the 
meaning of the image, though it is obscurely expressed. But the 
"wisdom" required is not merely the faculty of guessing riddles — 
it is the wisdom enlightened from above ; including however, we may 
suppose, an intelligent knowledge of the facts and principles of human 
history. At this point the explanation of the Angel seems to be 
interrupted till it is resumed at koL X^ci /tot, v. 15. If so, as the 
seer is addressed in v, 12, we, should have to suppose we have the 
inspired reflection of another prophet. 

hrrbk i>pT|. These words prove decisively that Babylon represents 
the City of Rome, It is needless to quote classical descriptions of 
Bome as the City of the Seven Mountains : the designation is as un- 
mistakeable as the name would be. Nevertheless, it is curious that 
the number is rather conventionally than actually true. The original 
seven hills were the Palatine, the Germalus (virtually a part of the 
Palatine hill), the Velia (the low ridge crossing the Forum), the 
Cispius, Oppius, and Eagutal (three summits of the Esquiline), and 
the Suburra which is not a hill at all. But Bome in the days of 
its greatness covered the Palatine, Capitol, Aventine, Caelian, Es- 
quiline (two of the ridges of which, though not very well defined, 
are yet as distinct as the two next), the Quirinal, the Viminal (these 
two were never counted among the ** seven mountains," though 
higher than any of them, but were always called "hills," perhaps 
because collis was the Sabine name and mom the Latin), and the 
Janiculum and Vatican on the other side of the Tiber. In modem 
Bome the buildings have spread over the Pinoian Hill, but the 
Caelian, Palatine, Aventine, are nearly uninhabited^ and the same 
was true till lately of the Esquiline. 

10. Kal PooaXcis lirra clo-iv. "And they [the seven heads] are 
seven kings": they have a double significance — standing both for 
the seven mountains and the seven kings. 

Who are these kings ? According to the view mentioned on xiii. 2, 
that the Beast is not the Boman Empire, but an embodiment of the 
worldly imperial spirit, it is plausibly held that the kings are king- 
doms or empires (like the *' kings of Persia and Grecia" in Dan. 
viii.) — that they are the four kingdoms of Daniel ii. and vii., together 
with Egypt and Assyria that came before Babylon, and the kingdoms 
of modem Europe that come after Bome. On this view, the ten 
horns are all on one head : it is this ten-horned head which receives 
the deadly wound of xiii. 3: i.e. the Beast is nearly slain (the Empire 
as an evil and persecuting power overthrown) by the conversion, first 
of ihe later Emperors, and then of the sovereigns of Europe, to 
Christianity: but he revives — e.g. in Julian after Constantine, and 
again in the neo-paganism of the Benaissanoe and the persecutions 
of the Beformation. 

With all the elements of truth that must be acknowledged in this 
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view, it seems hardly possible to doubt that the Beast, so closely 
united with the City of the Seven Hills, represents the Roman 
Empire particularly. On this view, the *' kings" have been taken 
to represent forma of government — ^Bome having been successively 
governed, it is said, by kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, military 
tribunes, emperors, and Christian emperors (the last being taken, 
as before, to be the wownded head: some however make the con- 
version of Constantine a wound to the sixth head, and count the 
Ostrogoth kings as the seventh). But considering that the dictator- 
ship, the decemvirate, and even the tribunate, were transitory episodes 
in the Boman government — ^the first avowedly exceptional, the second - 
both exceptional and ephemeral, and all three, as well as the primitive 
monarchy, probably unknown to St John's original readers, — this 
view does not appear even plausible. 

It remains then that the kings be taken as individual Emperors of 
Bome (it must be remembered that though these were never called 
'* kings" in Latin, l^e Greek title ^aa-iXei^s was constantly applied 
to the Emperors: see e.g. 1 St Peter ii. 13, 17). Who then were ^e 
first seven Emperors? According to the common reckoning, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Gains — (often called by modern writers by 
his nickname Caligula^ '* Little Boots"): of the twelve Caesars, 
Julius and Claudius were better known to history by their gentile 
names; Augustus by his title; Vespasian and Domitian, both younger 
sons, were known by cognomina formed from the name of their 
mothers; Titus was known by the praenomen he shared with his 
father and brother; Tiberius, Gains and Nero were known by their 
praenomina, the latter having received a cognomen of Claudius as his 
praenomen, Galba and Otho by their cognomina (while the elder 
brother of the latter was commonly known as Titianus, which was a 
cognomen not inherited from his father), — Claudius, Nero, and Galba. 
But Julius Caesar, though he received the title of Imperator as the 
later Emperors did, cannot be considered, and is not by careful his- 
torians, as the first of the "Emperors," if the Empire be spoken of 
as a settled form of government. His authority in the state, so far as 
it was constitutional at all, lay in his Dictatorship: which office was 
legally abolished immediately after his death, and never revived. 
He was however deified, which marks his recognition as, so to speak, 
the founder of the dynasty. Augustus, and the later Emperors, 
ruled not as Dictator, but as Chief of the Senate with the power 
of Tribune. 

ol ir^vTf lircoxiv. Augustus, Tiberius, Gains, Claudius, and Nero. 
Is then the *'one who is" Galba? So he is generally understood by 
those who adopt this scheme of interpretation : and if so, the date 
of the vision (see Introduction) is fixed at a time between June a.d. 68, 
and the 15th of Januaiy a.d. 69, when Galba was murdered. He was 
succeeded by Otho, who certainly *' continued a short space," if he 
could be said to continue at aU: he killed himself, on April 15th, 
when defeated by the army of Vitellius, who had revolted from Galba 
a few days before his murder by Otho. 

But the rest of the prophecy, on this view, received nothing that 
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can be reckoned as even a typical fulfilment. YitelliuB, despite many 
contemptible vices, was a good-natured man, and not a bad ruler, 
80 far as he had energy to rule at all. He could not be considered 
as an incarnation of the Antichristian power, nor even as a revival of 
Nero, though he, as well as Otho, treated Nero*s memory with 
respect. And considering that Oalba had only reigned in Bome 
for a few weeks before his death (though he had been acknowledged 
longer), that Otho never had an uncontested title, and Yitellius only 
from about the end of April to July 1st, it seems likelier that these 
three are passed over, as claimants of empire (and they had not 
been the only ones : see on v. 12) rather than actual emperors. Thus, 
the sixth king will be Vespasian, who was proclaimed emperor on 
July 1st, A.D. 69 : his troops gained a decisive victory over those 
of Yitellius late in October, and Bome was taken, and Yitellius 
killed, on Deo. 21st. 

Yespasian reigned well and peaceably, and was succeeded by his 
elder son Titus, in June a.d. 79: who '^continued a short space,*' till 
Sept. 12th, A.D. 81, when he died, aged 40; — ^murdered, as some 
said, by his brother Domitian, who succeeded him, and who was 
regard^, by pagans and Christians alike, as a revival of Nero (Juv. 
IV. 38; Tert. Apol, o. 7). Like Nero, he persecuted the Christians: 
like Nero, he indulged in the most hideous vices: though unlike 
Nero, he had a strong sense of decorum, and was fanatically attached 
to the Boman religion. Further than Ihis, the vision does not follow 
the fortunes of the Empire in detail. At the point where the type 
of Antichrist comes into the history, the prophecy introduces Anti- 
Christ himself: of. Dan. zi., as understood by most orthodox in- 
terpreters. 

^XC'yov avT^v 8<t futvab. Both ''continue" and '* short*' seem to 
be emphatic — ^his reign is to be short, but not ephemeral. Thus the 
designation seems more appropriate to Titus than to Otho. St Yic- 
torinus (in the present text) applies it to Nerva, who like Titus reigned 
mildly for under two years. But his successor Trajan (though he to 
a certain extent sanctioned the persecution of Christianity, and is 
said himself to have condemned St Ignatius) was anything but an 
Antichrist. It may seem as though St Yiotonnus (or his editor) were 
making a rather clumsy attempt to reconcile the interpretation here 
given, which he was acquainted with as a tradition, with the general 
belief that St John was writing under Domitian. 

11. Kal a^kds K.T.X. The analogy of this Book is in favour of 
connecting the first two words closely as in A.Y., "even he is the 
eighth and is of the seven," otherwise it might be possible and even 
preferable to tranedate ** both himself is the eighth and is of the seven.*' 

Ik rwv kirrd is most eadly understood '*is one of the seven" — ^i.e. 
the eighth emperor of Bome, in whom the antichristian spirit of 
the empire finds its personal embodiment, wiU be a revival of one 
of his seven predecessors — ^viz. Nero, the fifth of them. The words 
can however be taken to mean **the successor and result of the 
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seven, following and springing out of them'*; if a scheme of in- 
terpretation be preferred witti which this meaning harmonises better. 

els dmiXctav virdvci. Implies something more than the "fall** 
of the other kings. 

12. rd 8^Ka K^ra. If the traditional view now supported by 
Lagarde be right, that the Fourth Beast in Daniel vii. Is the Roman 
Empire, the ten horns, Dan. yii. 24, probably, though the Little 
Horn is their successor, represent kingdoms related to the Boman 
Empire as the kingdoms of the Diadochi to that of Alexander. Such 
are the principal longdoms of modem Europe : and in the recognition 
of this fact lies the key to mediaeval and to much of modem history. 
(See Sir F. Palgrave*8 Normandy and England^ Intr. c. 1, English 
Commonwealth^ c. 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, and Dr Bryce's Holy Roman 
Empire^ passim.) The number ten is probably to be taken as exact, 
but we cannot yet point to it as being definitely realised. It is 
remarkable that the kingdoms of Europe have (as is pointed out by 
Elliott, Horae Apoc. Part iv. c. iv. § 2) tended at many periods 
to that number: but there are now more than ten sovereign states 
in Christendom, or even in Europe only. Judging from the analogy 
of the Macedonian kingdoms (see on xvi 12) we may guess that 
only those are included which are of considerable size and power, 
and have some claim to continue the imperial tradition of the 
common predecessor. The existing states of Gtermany, France, 
Austria, and Bussia have such a claim (which they assert, more or 
less constantly and more or less legitimately, by the use of the 
imperial title): so has our own country, which has claimed rank 
as an empire coordinate with continental ones since the days of 
Edgar the Peaceable : so (more doubtfully) have Spain and Portugal 
in virtue of their memories, and so have the new kingdoms of Greece 
and Italy in virtue of their hopes. A tenth can hardly be named, 
for Sweden though powerful was not imperial even under Gustavus 
Adolphus or Charles XII., and Turkey could hardly be thus coupled 
with the states of Christendom: but believers will watch the de- 
velopement of *Hhe Eastern Question*' with a solenm interest. 

St Hippolytus, who assumes that the ten horns here correspond 
exactly to the ten horns in Daniel, infers from Dan. xi. 43 that 
Egypt, Libya and Aethiopia will be l^ee of the ten kingdoms over- 
thrown by the Little Horn, whom he identifies with the Beast and 
with Antichrist. As here all ten horns take part with the Beast 
in executing judgement upon the whore, the correspondence cannot 
be exact, not to mention that in Dan. vii. 24 the Little Horn seems 
to be the successor of the Ten Horns, as here the Beast is the 
successor of the Seven Heads. It is therefore not impossible that here 
the Horns betoken the extension rather than the partition of the 
empire : ten new kings arise and join themselves to the Beast. 

Many foreign interpreters explain this of the provincial governors 
who receive power as kings as soon as they throw off their allegiance 
to the Seventh Head and give the kingdom to the Beast on his return 
from the abyss. Apart from other considerations it is impossible 
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to say which of the provincial govemorB are meant, and difficult to 
suppose that even a false prophet could employ such a figure without 
knowing what he meant hy it. M. Benan's theory {L'AntSchrist, 
pp. 433, 434), that the ten horns are the claimanU of the Empire 
who appeared in the *'long year" (Tac. Dial, 17) after the death of 
Nero, is less objectionahle. It is possible to enumerate ten of these, 
but unfortunately not without including both Galba uid- Vespasian, 
one of whom must be reckoned among the ^ods, 'and therefore 
cannot be reckoned among the horns. Else, both Bome and the 
Boman Empire were so severely shaken in the civil wars between 
the rival emperors, and their actual fall in the fifth century was so 
nearly anticipated, that this interpretation harmonises well enough 
with V, 16. On the other hand, it fails to give meaning to v, 13, or to 
agree with the most probable meaning of the same symbol in DanieL 

otrivcs. The pronoun introduces the explanation why they are 
symbolised by horns, not heads. 

igovo-Cav OS PcuTiXcts. It is extraordinary that St Hippolytus {On 
Christ and Antichrist, ch. 27) inferred, apparently not from this 
passage, but from Dan. ii. 42, that the ten powers of the last days, 
among which the Boman empire is partition^, will pass from monar- 
chies into democracies. Few things were humanly speaking less 
likely in his days, few more so in ours. 

ffcCav ^Spav Xa|Jipavovo*i,v uerd roi) 0i)f>Cov. Their dominion is for the 
same short term as that of the Beast: the end will be very near when 
the ten horns appear in their final and unmistakeable shape. If 
the correspondence between Daniel and this chapter be as exact as 
interpreters who attempt to identify the horns suppose, this only 
makes their inconsistency the greater. 

13. oifrot — SiS^oo-iv. The order in this clause and in the next 
corresponds to that of ordinary Greek more nearly than in xiv. 4, 
where the structure is similar: for the sense ct xvi. 14, xix. 19, 20. 

14. See the same passages. 

K^piOi KvpC«»v...Kal Pa(riXci»s fUurikittv, xix. 16; Dan. ii. 47. 

ot |icr' avToO. xix. 14. 

icXt)toI Kal IkXcktoI xal irurroC. All common titles of Christians 
applied even to the imperfect Churches on earth. 

15. Tcl vSara d ctScs. Some compare Is. viii. 7 for the use of 
waters as an emblem of multitudes. It is noteworthy that when the 
vision is described w, 3 — 8 the waters are not mentioned. 

5xXoi. Everywhere else we have ^v\al, 

16. Kal r6 6i]pCov. He (in his personal advent) and they will 
act together against Babylon as well as the Lamb. 

Ifcunjo-ovo-iv n^v ir^pvt|v. If the interpreters who include the horns 
among the kings of the earth are right, she had been the object of 
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their unchaste love, and will be of their passionate regret, xviii. 9. 
Nero's treatment of his mistress or wife Poppaea cannot be alluded 
to, but is a good illustration of the image, and vindication of its 
consistency with vicious human nature. 

•yv|iVY)v. Cf. Is. xlvii. 2, 3; Ezek. xvi. 37—9. 

rds crdpKas ai(mjs f^dYovrai, Kal avTi\v KaraKavo'oiNriv Iv irvpC. 
Cf. Mic. iii. 2; Gen. xxxviii. 24; Judges xv. 6; i.e. shall plunder and 
bum Borne. The threat was symbolised and almost fulfilled in the 
burning of the Capitol by the partisans of Yitellius, and the storming 
of Bome by those of Vespasian : it received a more complete fulfil- 
ment in the repeated disasters of the fifth century. The sack of 
Bome by Constable Bourbon and the Germans was a less striking 
fulfilment : but the real and final one is no doubt still to come. 

We should naturally understand from these words, that the judge- 
ment on Babylon described in the next chapter will be executed by 
the "kings of the earth," the ten States among which the Boman 
Empire, is partitioned. But it is almost as remarkable as the view 
of Hippolytus noted on v. 12, that St Benedict is recorded (S. Greg. 
Dial. n. 16) to have said, "Bome will not be destroyed by the nations, 
but be overthrown by thunderstorms, whirlwinds and earthquakes." 
We know what he did not, that Bome stands, like Pompeii, on 
volcanic soil, within a few miles of volcanoes that, though not active 
now, were so to the verge of historical times, and may be again. 
This book does not tell us positively how Babylon toill fall, and no 
one has the right to pretend to say: but it is at least suggestive to 
know that it might fall by a convulsion which unbelievers would 
think quite "natural," wlule believers would see its place in the 
scheme of providence. 

17. h Yclp M%, The very same judicial blindness is spoken of 
in 2 Thess. li. 11. 

iroiTfo-ai |iCav yvia^r\v. Cf. v. 13. 

SoOvcu Ti)v pcuTiXcCav avrwv rf 6i]pC<p. He therefore, though a 
representative of the Boman Empire, will not faU with the city of 
Bome : on the contrary, in the last days of the latter he will have 
appeared as its enemy. The gradual divorce of the Empire from the 
City, by Diocletian, Constantine, Charlemagne, the medisBval German 
Emperors, Charles V., Francis II., Napoleon, William, is significant 
as providing precedents for what Antichrist will do : though of course 
it would be absurd and unjust to think of all these as actuated by 
his spirit. 

18. r\ ir^Xis 1^ i&rydXY). Again as in v. 9 the designation of Bome 
is unmistakeable. The words cannot be glossed, "Babylon is (now 
represented by) Bome," but must mean "Babylon is Bome." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. licrd ravra. Primas. reads et; Text. Beo. koX /uriL ravra 
with 1 vg. 
S. kv Urxyp^ ^v{. Vg. (tol.) Tyo. in fortitudinef whence Text. Reo. 

A^ttv. P omits. 

irv. cUaOdpTov. A adds koI fxefur/i/jLivov. 

opWov. A reads OrjpLov, Primas. refugium...omni8 bestiae immundae 
et omnis avis immundae et odibilis, Syr. has et ctutodia omnis ani- 
malts dentis immundi et exosi at end of verse. 

8. Tov otvov T. 0. T. ir. AC omit rod oXvov. G has rod 0vfio9 after 
TTJs iropveias, Primas. omits rod SvfioO. 

ir^ircoKav. AC have iritrruKayf fc^Bj ireTrdKOurip by a common 
clerical error which here makes sense. P 1 have iriiroKCP, Text. Rec. 
iriirwKe. The Versions preserve the true text. 

4. i^iXOarc. Lach. reads i^4\0e with Bfi Cyp. Primas. 

XcCpT)Tc. And*. p\d&7jT€f Tyc. laedandni. Cyp. Primas. perstringaris, 

5. iKoXXijOmrav. Vg. Cyp. Primas. read perveneruntt Tyc. adscen- 
derunt, Text. Rec. iJ/coXoiJ^ijo-av. 

6. dir68oTf. Cyp. Primas. have reddidit, 

7. 8^i. Cyp. Primas. have datur. 

8. Odvaros Kal ir^vOos Kal Xifids. B, has Oaydrov irivOoi koX 
XtjUoO. 

9. KXa^ovo-iv. So Lach. Treg.W.H. (text) and Weiss with BjCP; 
Text. Rec. and Tisch. (note) read icXai5(roi'rai with fc<A. 

12. Yd|JL0V xpvcrov, Kal dpYiSpov, Kal XCOov rifiCov. CP read y. xpv- 
<rovv Koi dpyvpoOv Kal XiOovs rifdovSy Primas. mercis auri et argenti et 
lapidum pretiosorum, 

ujupyapvrwv with K Primas. ; Text. Rec. fAapyaplrov with B, vg. ; 
A has fMpyapiraii, CP fiapyaplTas. Both are possibly as W. H. suggest 
corruptions of frnpyapidos. 

Kal pvcro-Cvov. Primas. omits. 

Kal irop^vpas. A omits, Primas. inserts after koX <rtpiKov. 

^\ov. A has (TKevoSf Primas. omnis ligni citrei, 

U i{iKov. A has ix \l6ov, C omits ix. 

18. Kal KiWCk|i«|M>v, Kal d|&a»)iov. tXB^ Primas. (?) read Kal Kiyva- 
fubfiov. i^^Bj Primas. omit Kal afjuafiop. 

6v|ud)uiTa. 1 Primas. read OvfjUafiaj Bj dvfJudfMTos. 

Kal |ivpov. C omits. 

Kal «|rvxds dvOpwircav. Primas. omits {m4incipia=<r<afidT(ap), 

14. cvpi^o-ovcriv. Text. Rec. reads eifp^ffxis with B, eUpTus, 1 eifpn/jffeis. 

16. KCXpv(ro»|Uvi|. K has KexpvffUfjj^vov. 
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17. ktrX rirtrov irX^ttV. Bj has ivl rhv r. ir\. ; P ivl rwv vXolwv irXiuw. 
Text. Rec. iirl tG>v trXolw 6 SfuXos with 1 Hipp. And*. 

18. Kairv^v. A has rhirov, 

19. xXaCovrcs Kal ircvOovvT€S. A 1 omit. 

20. Kal ol dir6<rroXoi. With t<AB^ am. fu. Primas.; Text. Bee. 
omits Kal ol with 1 vg. 

21. Urxvpos X£Oov. t<* has \ldoy l<rxvp6v, A Syr. Tyo. omit 
Urxypbi. 

MS |ivXov fJiiY^v. (< has in \l0ov fjukyav, AG ws fJuiXipov (C fivXitcby) 
fi^ap. 

22. irdcn|S t^vt|s. t^A cop. omit. 
|ii)Xov. has fi60ov* 

23. Kal (^s...^ o-ol Iti. A and some MSS. of Tg. omit. 
ol l|ifropoi. Lach. and Treg. omit ol with A 95. 

24. atfut. Tisch. reads aXfiara with B2 and And. comm. 



The Judgement on Babylon. 
Oh. XVIII. 1—8. Heb Final Desolation. 

1. d[XXov. See on xiv. 6. 

l£ov(rCav (fccydXYpf. Apparently for destruction : see on ix. 19 and 
xvi. 9. 

Kal...avTov. Ezek. xliii. 2, LXX. koI ij 7^ i^kXajuLirev &s 4>4yyos 
iirb TTji 56^ KVKXoOetf, iifxorUrOri may be meant to be closer to the 
Hebrew: later translators seem to have preferred the sense of i^4- 
XafAirey. 

2. Iirc<rcv, lirc<rcv. xiy. 8 ; Is. xxi. 9. 

KaTOiKipi)pu>v, "habitation.'* Similar vengeance is denounced on 
the literal Babylon, Is. xiii. 21, 22, and on Edom, id. xxxiv. 13 — 15. 
It is not quite certain which of the words used in those passages are 
names of demons or goblins, and which of terrestrial birds and 
beasts: but there is little doubt that Isaiah, like St John, means 
to describe both as occupying the desolated city. 

<^XaKij. "Hold" in A.V. is probably meant to signify a prison, 
not a fortress: the same word is' translated "prison" ii. 10; 1 St 
Peter iii. 19, and again "cage" in this verse. 

8. Toi) otvov. See crit. note. 

ot pacriXcts, xvii. 2. 

ol Ifiiropoi Ti)$ YTS* Merchants are alluded to as frequenting the 
literal Babylon in Is. xlvii. 16; but the prominence given to them 
suggests the analogy not of Babylon but of Tyre: see on xvii. 1. 
Bome was in St John's day a wealthy and luxurious city, not a 
commercial city primarily , in the same sense as ancient Tyre and 
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modem London, but a city with an immense commerce, the com- 
merce really belonging to the city, though the port of Ostia was 
considerably further from the Capitol than the Docks are from 
Westminster. What Borne was then it may, and probably will, be 
again : and there is no need to look elsewhere than at Bome for the 
literal fulfilment of St John's description, though some have thought 
it inappropriate to the geographical position of the city. 

ToO (TTpijvovs. This word is used 2 Kings zix. 28 to translate the 
Hebrew word translated vLKpia in the parallel passage of Isaiah 
(xxxvii. 29); A. V. translates "tumult," E.V. text "arrogancy" and 
margin "careless ease" in both places. The compound verb 1 Tim. 
V. 11 throws no further light on tiie meaning, which probably includes 
wanton pride. 

4 — 8. Heb Pride and Sxtdden Fall. 

4. I^^Oarc. Is. xlviii. 20, Hi. 11; Jer. L 8, li. 6, 9, 45; all re- 
ferring to the flight of Israel from the literal Babylon. This passage 
is nearest to the last of those cited: but in the second there is also 
the suggestion, that the Lord's people must depart to secure their 
purity, as well as that they will depart to secure ttieir liberty. They 
are, however, presumably dwellers at Babylon as captives, not as 
citizens: it can hardly be meant that any of them really "belong to 
Babylon, or are loth to quit her (like Lot in Sodom) till tibe very eve 
of her fall. 

tva |ii) <rwK....tva |it) XdpT)Ti. The second tva is strangely placed, 
whether we consider what is usual in ordinary Greek or in the style 
of this writer, who here aims at and attains a symmetrical chiasmus 
where the two middle clauses correspond to each other, and the last 
corresponds with the first. 

5. lKoXXTf6i](rav. Lit. "were compacted," "clave together," i.e. 
mounted up in a solid mass. 

6. dir68orc avrj os Kal avr^ dirl8c»Kcv. ''Bender to her as she 
herself rendered.'' The thought is founded on Ps. cxzzvii. 8; Jer. 
1. 15, 29 ; and the expression on the former passage. 

SiirXcMrarc. See Jer. xvi. 18 ; where however the vengeance is on 
the persecutors of the prophet in Jerusalem. 

7. 8ri...CSc». Is. xlvii. 7, 8: in v. 8 we have a reminiscence of 
the next verse of Isaiah, but less v^bally close. 

8. Odvaros KaV ir4v6os Kal Xi|i6s. Mourning naturally comes after 
death, why famine after mourning? Is the order of the plagues 
first pestilence, with the streets fiQl of mourners, then a siege and 
famine, then &:e more terrible than the sword? There is certainly 
a succession, for famine is felt by degrees. 

4v irvpl KaTaKavOi^o-cTai. So xvii. 16. While literally true of the 
city, the doom may refer to that pronounced by the Law on certain 
cases of foul fornication, Lev. xxi. 9, &c. 

5x1 l<rxvp6s. Jer. 1. 34. 
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6 KpCvas. The Yoice is heard before the judgement is executed: 
the judgement was passed before the yoice spoke. 

9—19. The Lamentation over hee on Earth. 

9. ol poooXcCs TT|s yfjs. Primarily, no doubt, the few vassal kings 
that were left in Syria and its neighbourhood. See also on xvii. 16. 

Tov Kairviv ttjs mipcAO-Mis avrijs. Cf. Gen. ziz. 28. 

10. 8uL rhv ^pov, i.e. because of their fear. Their regret for her 
destruction is smcere, but does not make them forget themselyes. 

11. KXaCovo-iv Kal irfvOoOo-iv. See orit. note. The present here 
between the futures in w. 9 and 15 is more difficult thian the past 
tenses in v. 18, which can be explained as in xi. 11. Apart from this, 
vv, 11—13 might seem to interrupt the connexion bistween vv. 10 
and 14, and w. 9, 10, 14 would be quite naturally continued by 
w, 15 — 17. vv, 11 — 13 may have once stood before v. 4. 

5Ti ovScls dYopdt<^> Their sorrow is even more purely selfish than 
that of the kings. 

12. 13. See crit. notes. The various readings are partly due to 
deUberate attempts to cany either the accusative or the genitive 
through ; partly perhaps to various very early combinations of two 
lists, one with the names in genitive and one in accusative; compare 
Xtttw and kHivti^ Lat. jumenta^ and aw/jLdTOjv and yf/vx^^ i^Opdinav. 
The whole passage should be compared with Ezek. xxvii. where the 
wealth and trade of Tyre is described in detail. 

12. irdv (vXov O^ivov. Wood of the thyia or thyion, a kind of 
cypress or arhor vitae: apparently the same that was cisdled citrus 
by the Bomans and used for the costliest furniture. 

<rKcvos. Both ivory and wood were used rather for furniture than 
** vessels" in our sense; it is not clear that marble was much used 
for either. 

13. Kivv(£p»|&ov yielded a scented oil, and was also used for 
burning, 

d|ut|u>v. Chiefly used like fidpov for scenting the person. 

Ovfuafiara. Used for burning like Xlfiavov : the demand was large, 
as it was the commonest act of worship to oast incense on public 
or domestic altars. 

^wv. It is a little remarkable that travelling carriages, though 
the name is Gktllic, were imported by sea. 

o-wiuCtwv. Ezek. xxvii. 14 tmrot Kal iinrctj (compared with tirirufv 
...tf-w/AdTw here) suggests that this may mean "drivers," or "grooms." 

^|Afxdfi dv0fK»ir«v. Ezek. xxvii. 13 (where E. V. translates 'per- 
sons of men'). While we never find in the Bible an Englishman's 
horror of slavery as an institution, we are no doubt to understand 
that St John — ^perhaps even that Ezekiel — felt it to be cruel and 
unnatural to regard human beings as mere merchandise. 
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14. See on v. 11. If this verse is in its original context, the 
writer, after the long parenthesis of vv, 11 — 13, begins to quote 
without notice the lamentation of the merchants, which is introduced 
more regularly in w, 16, 17 ; and rot^on^ in v, 15 seems to refer rather 
to the catalogue of merdiandise than to irdi^ra.. .Xa/iir/xi. 

i] ^ir«Spa oH>v...i|nivt)s. cov is generally made to depend upon r^ 
hr. TTjs ^xv^' ^ ^ other passages of the New Testament where 
0-ov stands before the substantive on which it depends, the word 
which comes before it has something of the force of a predicate, e.g. 
rod aXpovrbi ffov to l/idrLOPf St Luke vi. 29 : vw <rov Qdvare rb Kcvrpov ; 
1 Cor. XV. 55 : oftener it is a verb. The Latins, who read (rov »fter 
dxtipa, not after ^wx^» like Alford, made it depend on iirdjpa. 

Td Xiirapd Kal rd Xa|i.irpcl. The first of these words is only found 
three times in the Bible, Neh. ix. 35 of a fat land ; Is. xxx. 23 of bread, 
and here, where translators are probably right in explaining it of 
dainty food; both words continue the thought of dnbpa, \iirapd, for 
enjoyment, Xa^iir/Dd for display: otherwise the commoner sense in 
Greek would be expressed in Latin by omnia nitida (not pinguia) 
et splendida, 

cvptfo-ovo-iv. This impersonal verb, though quite in the manner 
of the writer, comes in strangely after the vehement apostrophe. 

16. Kcxpvo-a>|Uvi|. See on xvii. 4. 

17. irds 6 kn\ ronov irX^ttv. Yulg. renders ac omnes qui in locum 
naviganty which would mean "every one who saileth to the place," a 
more natural sense than that of B.V., "who saileth any whither." 
There is no known parallel in Biblical or other Greek for the curious 
phrase iirl rbirov : the nearest is aeurjuLol Kard, rdirovst St Matt, xxiv, 7. 
The Old Latin, and most probably the Coptic, read Hutop in some 
form. If the text be right the words probably stand for the mer- 
chants travelling in ships with their own goods, which they intend 
to sell on arriving at their destination — ^Lat. vectores, 

vavrai. Cf. Ezek. xxvii. 29 sqq. 

So-oi n^v OdXacnrav Ip-ydtovrai. The sense is general and includes 
all the three classes named, shipmasters, sailing merchants, and 
sailors. "Trade" in A.V. is defensible, as neither noun nor verb 
had any exclusive reference to commerce in the seventeenth century. 

dird |uiKp60cv lo-rn<rav. At this point, as in xi. 11, vision may 
be supposed to take tne place of prediction, and so the seer narrates 
what has been shewn him. The pleonasm &irb /xaKpSdev is charac- 
teristic of St Mark who has it five times, St Matthew has it twice 
(xxvi. 58=Mc. xiv. 64, xxvii. 58=Mc. xv. 40), St Luke twice (xvi.23, 
xxiii. 49=Mc. xv. 40) with an added reminiscence of Ps. xxxvii. 12 
LXX. Kings, merchants, and shipmen when they land would all 
naturally go up to the great city, but they see the smoke of her torment 
and stand afar o£F. 

18. TCs6|M>£a... Ezek. xxvii. 32. 

19. (paXov xovv. Ibid. 30. 
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20 — 84. The BsjoioiNa oyeb heb in Hbaybn. 

' 20. cv^fMUvov Itr' avr^. xii. 12. There may be a reminisoenoe of 
Jer. li. 48. We cannot tell if the words are those of the Angel of 
V. 1, of the voice of v, 4, or of the seer himself: perhaps the second 
is most likely. 

iKpivcv 6 Ocos T^ KpCfut vfuSv. Lit., "judged your jndgement," 
condemned her for her condemnation of yon. Notice the mention of 
** apostles" as well as other "saints," as proving that apostles suf- 
fered in Home; and so confirming the unanimous tradition as to 
the martyrdom there of SS. Peter and Paul. Notice also (in refer- 
ence to the theory mentioned on ii. 2) St John's recognition of the 
latter as an apostle. Whether he had himself been condemned to 
death at Borne cannot be determined: the tradition to that effect 
was ancient, but not demonstrably so ancient, nor so widespread 
or so confirmed by scriptural evidence (see on St John's Gospel 
xxi. 18, 19). 

21. Kal IpaXcv k.t.X. Jer. li. 63, 64. 

ovro»s 6p|iij)uiTi. Vg. Roc impetu. B.y. "with a mighty fall.** 

22. ^mi[ KiOofk^v. Is. ziv. 11, of Babylon, Ezek. zxvi. 13, 
of Tyre, are certainly parallels: compare also Is. xziv. 8, which is 
as similar as the passages of JeremicLh referred to on the following 
verse, and apparently, l^e them, spoken of the unfaithful Jerusalem. 

^v4 |fcvXov ov. Jer. zxv. 10. 

28. ^«»H vyifc^Cov. Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9. Weiss suggests that v. 14 
originally stood here, having dropped out between Irt and (h-t, and 
been replaced in the margin: it would certainly interrupt the con- 
nexion less here than where it stands. 

Sri ol l|fciropo( o-ov k.t.X. Is. xxiii. 8, of Tyre. See crit. note. The 
reading of the text though doubtful makes the reference still closer. 

Iv TQ ^af>|uuc{f o-ov. Gomj^are especially Nahum iii. 14. 

24. Kal Iv avrp. As in the beginning of the Angel's speech Babylon 
is spoken of in the third person, it is possible that he returns to the 
third person at the end : possibly also St John passes from recording 
the Ajigers denunciation to the impression made on his own mind 
by the judgement he witnessed. 

in£rrwv...Tijs -y^s. Of. Jer. U. 49, where however, if the A.V. be 
right, the sense is rather different. "The slain of all the earth" 
here seems to mean "the slain of (the spiritucd) Israel,** or at any 
rate the victims of her tyranny, there^ the allies of Babylon who 
share in her fall. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

1. 5xXov iroXXov. Primas. has turharum ingentium* Vg. tur- 
barum multarum; am. tubarum in. 
Kal i[ S^(a. K* omits. Bq Syr. insert after ^vafus, 
i[ 8vva|ii$. Primas. omits. 
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Tov Ocov. Text. Beo. reads KvfAx^ T<f $&} with 1 And^. Latt. syr. deo. 
a. I^Ocipcv. A has iKpa^ew, 

8. dCpi|Kav. C has etiray. 

5. ^«nn)...Xfyovou. (<* has <l>(a¥al...i^fi\Ow TJyowrai. 
i]|uSir. Primas reads vestrum. 

6. 4s ^itvifv. 1* Primas. omit dn, 

S-xkov voXXoO. Primas. tubarum mtUtarum, So Amb. Aut., Beat. 
qu(i8i vocem tubae magnae, 

Xry^VTMV. i< \€70jJ<rwi', Bj \4y<»T€t* 

8i*|icv. Lach. reads duaofiw with K^^A. 

9. Kal...rpdi^. Arm. has umu e preshyteris after xat. yp&yf/ov 
is omitted by 1 And>**'. 

TOV -ycCfiov. (<*P 1 And. omit. 

ovTOi o( X^^oi. K* adds /tov. 

10. irpoo'icwTJo-ai. P has koX irpixrcK^rjffa, 

T^ Off. Gyp. reads Jesum dominum, 

i{...'Iv|0'ov. Areth. has rod vloO for *lTj<rov ; Primas. sanctificatio enim 
testiftcationU, 

11. KaXo^)MV09. Lach. omits with AP 1 Hipp. And. ? Areth. : the 
reading of am. fa. tol. vocabatur fidelis et verax vacatur looks as if 
both verbs might be intrasiye. 

12. ^Xd{. Text. Bee. and Lach. prefix Cos with A latt. 

5voua YCYpa|i|jivov. ^^ substitutes and B, prefixes 6vbiM.Ta. ycypafi- 
fUva (B3 adding koX). Primas. has nomen magnum scriptum, i.q. ivofia 
fiiya which implies some corruption founded on Mfiara. 

13. PcPa|i|Uvov with AB, 1 ; Tisch. TrepipepafAfUvov with t<* (latt. 
a,8per8,t conspers.t spars.), H^ vepipepavrurfji^oiff P ^pavriciJuhw, 
W. H. propose ^epafi/ji^vov, 

15. o{ctau B3 yg. prefix, Primas. substitutes dUrrofMs, 

TOV 6v|fcov TTJs 6pnfii<s, Oyp. Primas. syr. read irae; K sah. Or. put 
rod 0, after TTjs'dpyrjs; 96 before tov oXvov, 

16. 4irl T^ l|i. KoC. A flBth.*^ Cass. omit. 
M rhv |it|p^. (< omits M. 

17. Iva. K cop. sah. arm. Haym. read dfXXoi^. B, omits ha. 

20. Kol |icy a^ov 6r^. A cop. read Kal ol fier* a^ov 6 V'* t ^s "^^ 
6 fjter* ah-oO >//, Tyo. (ap. Beatum) reads psetidopropketae. 
(wvTcs. Primas. omits. 
ol 81^. Arm. flBth. omit. 

TTJs KaiO|UvT|s. With KAP And.**'- yg. ; Text. Beo. rijp KcuofUyriy 
with B, cett. 
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Ch. XIX. 1 — 6. FuBTHBR Thanksgivings. 

1. XryovTwv is almost as nearly connected with rjKovffa as with 

ij o'<»TV|pCa...TOv Ocov i\^Mv. Generally explained "Salvation [be- 
longeth] to our God." Cf. vii 10; also iv. 11, v. 12, 13, vii. 12. Cj 
^d$os tXoiJtoi; kcU awpLas^ Rom. xi. 33, might represent another not 
impossible construction. 

2. Por the joy of the Saints in sympathy with God's judgement 
see on xiv. 10. There is a passage somewhat like this in Enoch 
xlvii. 4: *'Then were the hearts of the saints full of joy, because 
the number of righteousness was arrived, the supplication of the 
saints heard, and the blood of the righteous appreciated by the Lord 
of Spirits." 

3. Kal...dvaPaCvcb. Both the tense and the conjunction prove 
that the clause is part of the anthem. 

cls...aU»v«»v. Hence Tyconius, excerpted by the homilist ap. St 
Augustine, Tom. ni. Hom. xviii., inferred that Babylon was more 
than any single city, being the world-wide mystical city of pride. 

4. Kal lirco^v...cLXXi)Xovia. Cf. v. 14, where also the thanksgiving 
doses with the homage of the Living Creatures and the Elders. 

5. Ik tov Op^vov. Possibly the voice of Christ, cf. iii. 21. 
alvilTi. Compare the opening of Pss. cxxxiv., cxxxv. 

6 — 9. The Proclamation op the Mabbiage op the Lamb. 

6. ^x^ov iroXXov. v. 1. 
v8(£twv iroXXwv. i. 15, xiv. 2. 
Pf>ovTc5v l<rxvp«»v. vi. 1, xiv. 2. 

^ooiXcvo-cv. The aorist is quite appropriate though quite un- 
translateable. By destroying Babylon which reigned over all kings, 
God took the Kingdom and is glorified for this act. R.V. rightly 
retains the present of A.y. 

4 iravroicpdT«*p. Bather a name than an epithet, see on I 8. 

7. \alp«»^^. The joy of the festival which makes heaven and 
earth one follows inseparably on the joy of the judgement on earth. 

8»|icv. The present subjunctive of this verb is not found in the 
New Testament, and even in the indicative the aorists are far com- 
moner. If we read 5d><rofjL€if the construction will be substantially as 
in Mio. iv. 2, djfapQfi€v...Kal deL^ovcip ^fiw^ though there the change 
of person makes it clear. 

6 Ya|io$ TOV dpvCov. The first suggestion of this image in the 
N.T. is in our Lord's parables, St Matt. xxii. 3, xxv. 1—10: it is 
more fully worked out by St Paul, Eph. v. 22 — 32. But men's minds 
were prepared for it by the language of all the Prophets about the 
spiritual marriage of the Lord and Israel: still more, perhaps, by 
that of the 46th Psalm, rising so far above the royal marriage that 
no doubt furnished its occasion. And there is little doubt that the 
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Song of Songs was already mjstically interpreted among the Jews, 
tiiio^^ its clfiom to a place in the G&non was still disputed. 

i\ Tvvij a^ov. Called by St John '*the New Jerusalem," xzi. 2, 
by St Paul, G^. iy. 26, " Jerusalem aboYe," as well as more simply 
the Church, Eph. y. 23 sqq. 

8. KoX I8661] avrg. '*It was giyen to her '' — the form is the same 
as recurs so often throughout the yision, from yi. 2 onwards. This 
being so, it is not likely that this clause still forms part of the pro- 
clamation of the yoice: it is the Seer's description of the "making 
herself ready" which the yoice proclaimed. 

rd 8iKOM*|iaTa, " righteous acts.'' Eyeiy good work done by eyeiy 
single saint goes to make up the perfect glory of the ChurcJi as it 
shiJl be when at last complete. The doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints is contained in, or follows from, that of the holy Catholic 
Church. 

9. KoX X^ci. Who speaks? Plainly an angel (see v. 10), 
presumably the angel of xyii. 1. Possibly the same as the ang^ 
ofi. 1. 

fuiKdpiOi. St John and '*they that hear the words of this pro- 
phecy, and keep those things which are written therein" (i. 3) are 
made to realise heartily what our Lord's fellow-guest (St Luke xiy. 
15) said without seeing the full force of his own words. Of course, 
when we reduce the image to plain prose, ''they that are called" are 
the same as the Bride : while St Paul again speaks of them as her 
children. All will rejoice together, and each will rejoice apart; 
each will haye a joy of his own, and each will haye his own sight 
of the joy of all. 

10. Thb Ebbob of the Seeb. 

The last words of the angel seem fit "to seal up the yision and 
prophecy," and what follows giyes a certain plausibility to Volter's 
suggestion that at one time (or in one recension) the Apocalypse ended 
here. 

10. irpo(ricuvi|oxii avrf . Perhaps understanding from the last 
words that the speaker was Gk)d Himself. This is more probable 
than Weiss's conjecture that the Seer took him for Christ, to Whom 
it is possible to ascribe all the preyious commands to write, i. 11, 
xiy. 13, as well as i 19. In i. 17 the Seer falls down at His 
Feet, and is raised up again apparently without worshipping. In 
the O.T. God had reyealed Hims^ to men by means of angels, and 
men had, by falling at the feet of angels, rightly worshipped the 
God Who was present in them (see esp. Hos. xii. 4 compared with 
Gen. xxxii. 30). But since a more perfect reyclation of God has 
been given by the Incarnation, no such diyine presence in an angel 
is to be looked for. (So Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, Part 
II. n. yiii. 3.] We haye therefore no need to suppose that the holy 
apostle was m intent guilty of idolatry; he meant the worship for 
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God in the angel, bat this being an angel and nothing more, it 
follows of course that he ought not to be honoured as God. See 
zxii. 8. 

onSv8ovX6s crov cljiC. In a sense, the angels are even servants to 
the elect on earth, Heb. i. 14. 

T«v k%6vTfav...*l'na'ov. Cf. xxii. 9, rCov &5€\(/>iil)p (tov tQ>v irpo<f)7jrQv. 
The last words of tne verse give the reason (yap) why the two phrases 
are equivalent. Of. for Ti}v fiaprvplav 'Irjcou i. 2, vi. 9, and closest 
of all, xii. 17. In all these fmpTvpla comes near to the sense, that 
became technical, of "martyrdom." 

r\ yd.p fiaprvpCa. Comparing zxii. 9 with the passages last cited, 
it seems that the sense of the passage is, "Martyrdom like thine" 
(the seer was at least a confessor, i. 2, perhaps, as tradition says, 
tk proved martyr in will) **and thy brethren's involves in it the grace 
of prophecy, and so places the martyrs 'in so close communion with 
God tiiat they need no angel mediator." But what is said to St 
John as a prophet is in its measure true of all Christians. All in 
their measure are witnesses for Christ, and all partakers of His 
Spirit; and therefore all are prophets in the same sense that they 
are all priests and kings. Thus all, if not yet "equal with the 
angels" (St Luke xx. 36), are brought too near to God to need 
angels to bring Him near to them. 

11—21. The Victobt op the Rider on the White Horse. 

There is no clear mark in the text that we have the beginning of 
a new vision here after the apparent break in vv. 9, 10. But for this 
break the connexion would be : — the seer hears the joyful suromons 
to the Marriage of the Lamb, perhaps has a glimpse of the Bride in 
her white array; then Heaven is opened, he sees the Bridegroom in 
His robe red with blood, with the armies of Heaven in His train: 
again he sees the Herald Angel who bids all the fowls of the air to 
the bloody supper of the great God: he sees the doom of the Beast, 
and the False Prophet, and their host. 

11. T&v ovpav^v tjvc^^iiivov. Ezek. 1. 1; St Matt. iii. 16, and 
parallels, St John i. 51; Acts vii. 66, x. 11. Something more seems 
to be implied than in iv. 1; the "door" through which the seer was 
called up is not sufficient to let out this mounted army, or "the 
chariot of paternal Deity" which appeared to Ezekiel. 

tinros XcvK<$$, vi. 2, where see note. Here at least, there is no 
doubt about the interpretation. 

6 KaOijfuvos. Connected like the previous words with ZSot^. 

KoXovfuvos. He is called Faithful and True (iii. 14, also i. 15, 
iii. 7), and rightly, but these are not His Name. 

Iv SucauKrvvxi. Is. xi. 4, 5, Ps. xcvi. (xcv. ) 13. 
iroXi^t. In Ps. xlv. 3—6 (4 — 6) we have the same mixture as 
here of the Bridegroom with the triumphant Warrior. Compare St 
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Chrysostom on Bom. ziii. 12, ''Fear not at hearing of array and 
arms... for it is of light that the arms are... As the bridegroom goes 
forth with joyous looks from his chamber, so doth he too who is 
defended with these arms ; for he is at once soldier and bridegroom. " 

12. ot Si «4»eaX|M>(. 1.14. 

8ia8i{|uiTa voXXcC. These are distinctively kingly crowns, see on 
It. 4, vi. 2. Their number marks Him as King of kings, v. 16: 
perhaps also as both King and Priest, as in Zeoh. yi. 11 sqq., and 
m the use of the triple crown by modem popes. Tyconins thinks of 
Ihe *'maltitado coronatomm*': their glory U His. 

i^«v, like irK-fiprfit St John i. 14. This nominative is connected 
in sense with the preceding parenthetical clause, while the only 
possible construction for it is to be found in a forced connexion with 
the finite verbs before ^e parenthesis. 

<vo|ui vrypam&^vov. See crit. note. The name is probably on the 
forehead (as ziv. 1). 

d ovScls otScv, ii. 17; for the Lord having such a name, see iii. 12, 
and notes on both places. 

18. piPa|&|Uvov. See crit. note. There is nothing to suggest 
either p€pafifUvo¥, jkpavTifffihov, or ^pafifUvov in Is. Ixiii. 1, 8, LXX. : 
the Hebrew would suggest both, *' Theodotion" at any rate the latter : 
whichever be the original reading the other is probably an additional 
reference to Isaiah: for until there was a system of something like 
chapters and verses, marginal or interlinear quotations had to serve 
the purpose now served by marginal references. In Isaiah the 
Conqueror is described as stained with the blood of His enemies. If 
this decides the primary meaning here, it is legitimate for the Christian 
to remember, in interpreting both passages, that the way that Christ 
overcomes His enemies is by sheddmg, not their blood, but His own. 
Moreover in Isaiah the Redeemer and champion of Israel is the 
Father rather than Christ: so that, as the figure has certainly 
received some change in its application, it is unobjectionable to 
suppose a direct reference to the Passion. If so, as this passage 
obviously refers back to the vision of the Man Child, it would be 
impossible to regard that vision as purely Jewish. 

o A^YOt ToO 6iov. The only place in Scripture (unless Heb. iv. 12 
is to be so interpreted, which is not probable) where this exact phrase 
is used of the personal Word, the Son of God. But of course the 
use of "the Word" in St John L 1 is the same in principle and 
meaning. 

14. Tol (rrpaTcrSiMiTa Iv rf ovpav^. According to ordinary O.T. 
usage (e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 19) this would mean the holy Angels ex- 
clusively, or at least primarily. But some think that the glorified 
Saints are at least included: it seems in harmony with the ideas 
of this Book to represent them, not indeed as executing Christ's 
vengeance (which the Angels do, xiv. 19, St Matt, xiii 89 — 42), but 
as spectators of His triumph, which is all that these armies seem 
to be. 
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Pvo-o-ivov XcvKov Kal KaOopdv. The dress of Angels in St Matt, 
xzviii. 3 and parallels, Acts i. 10; but of Saints in this Book, iii. 4, 
yii. 9, and probably iy. 4: compare the almost exactly similar words 
of 17. 8. Here this costume contrasts with the blood-dyed one of their 
Leader. The contrast is plainly intentional (for the mention of 
the armies interrupts the description of the Leader). If we explain 
it by supposing that they have no need to take part in the work of 
slaughter, it will follow, since there is blood on His raiment, that 
He has already executed judgement on Jerusalem and trodden the 
winepress there, xiy. 20, and is now to do the like to the kings of 
the earth. If the armies in heaven are Saints, as the ancients seem 
to suppose, we must understand that their robes are washed white 
in His Blood, vii. 14, which perhaps weakens the contrast which 
is expressed by pointing to another which is not. oi yuef ai^rov, xvii. 
14, are most naturally explained as the faithful on earth. On 
the whole it seems simplest to take the heavenly armies for the 
Angels, the rather that the Saints who are to reign with Christ 
have not yet risen at this point of the vision. 

16. Ik tov cmSfuiTos airov. So i. 16, proving, if proof were 
needed, the identity of the **Son of Man*' of that passage with <*the 
Word of God" of this. For the meaning, see the notes tiiere. 

iraTa|xi tcI IOvt). God is said to smite men with plagues, e.g. 
Zech. xiv. 18, but nowhere else with a sword. Are we to infer from 
1 Chron. xxi. 12 what this sword will be? Certainly the ascription 
to the Lord of the fierce struggles of a human warrior is markedly 
avoided. 

ical avros iroifuivct. Lit. ** shall be their shepherd," as in ii. 27, 
xii. 5. Of course in all three places the reference is to Ps. ii. 9. 

Kal a^^ irarct. Is. Ixiii. 2. The twice repeated pronoun is very 
emphatic: it is He who shall fulfil the promised vengeance for which 
the elect have cried so long. 

xvi. 19. 

16. kieX rh l|idTu>v Kal lirl t^v (it|p^v. See orit. note. The meaning 
probably is "on the vesture of His thigh," i.e. on the border of His 
cloak. Strangely enough the name of a statue was sometimes put 
on the thigh; this possibly suggested the image: the vesture is 
mentioned to E^ew the name was not on the flesh. 

pao-iXcOs paooXlvv xal K^pios KvpCwv. Cf. xvii. 14, and Oeoi tQv 
Ottav KoX K^pioi tQp KvpLuv koX ^a<ri\e6s rOnf pa<n\4<av Dan. iv. 31 (LXX.). 
Bcur. paaiXecop is found on Parthian coins. 

17. Iva AyycXov. Probably iva is merely the indefinite article 
as in viii. 13, though here it is possible to think of one angel standing 
apart from the heavenly armies who roll by. 

4v T$ i|X(^. Perhaps he is the Angel of the Sun (like the other 
elemental angels in xvi. 5 and perhaps xiv. 18) : but the (pa makes 

m2 
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this less likely. Probably he is stationed there only as in a position 
commanding the fxecovpojuifM (on this word see on viii 13). 

ma%r toSi ^pWott . Ezek. zxxix. 17 sqq., of the slaughter of Gog 
and Magog: from which however this ^nghter seems to be dis- 
tingoished, see xz. 8, 9. 

Scvrt, av¥dx9iin. The imperative immediately after SeOre is found 
twice in St Jonn, iv. 29, zxi. 12; once in St Matt, xxviii. 6, nowhere 
else in New Testament. deOre in the Septoagint commonly represents 
a Hebrew verb, and it is not certain that devpo dKoXo^dei Matt. ziz. 21 
and parallels is exactly similar. 

r6 S^wvoy ri fUya tov 6co0. In Ezek. l.c. it is called a sacrifice, 
sacrifices being the only ordinary occasion for a feast of flesh: of. 
Is. zxxiy. 6, which was probably in Ezekiel's mind. 

18. x^*^X**y* 3^ ^° ^ ^^* 

19. r6 6i|p£ov, xal to^ paooXcis rr^s Ytif . Their confederacy under 
his leadership has been already intimated, xvi. 14, 16, zvii. 12 — 14. 
The so-called battle of Armageddon, there foretold, is here described. 

20. Iind<r9i). Like a thief or a rebel. The word is found oftener 
in the Fourth Gospel than in all the rest of the New Testament. 
It is found six times of schemes to 'take' Christ; twice in the narra- 
tive of the miraculous draught of fishes; twice in the Acts, once of 
the arrest of St Peter ; once in St Paul of the attempt to arrest him at 
Damascus. 

6 i|fcv8ovpo^Ti)s. So called in xvi 13; see xiii. 11 sqq. 

rd on||ut(&. Those described in xiii. 13 sqq. 

twrrcs ipXi{6«|o«v. In Dan. vii. 11 the Beast is slain, and his 
body burnt. Perhaps the one indicates the fate of the empire, the 
other of its personal ruler. 

TT|S Kaio|Uvi|$. As if after to irOp rrjs XlfiPTis, cf. xxi. 8 ir r^ \l/jwif 
rg KaiofAivQ Tvpl Koi Beitp, 

21. ot XoiiroC. They are not, at least at once, consigned to the 
same eternal torment as their leaders; but see xiv. 10, xx. 15. 

4v Tj ^oy^U^ TOV Ka6i]|Uvov. None of His followers have need 
to bear part in the battie: indeed they seem to bear no arms, v. 14. 
Gompsure the grand passage of St Ohrysostom, in his 24th Homily 
on the Epistle to the Bomans (on xiii. 12), already partly quoted 
on V. 11. ''What then, is there no necessity for thee to fight? Yea, 
needful is it to fight, yet not to be distressed and toiL For it is not 
in fact war, but a solemn dance and feast day; such is the nature of 
the arms, such the power of the Commander." The victory is so 
plainly designated as one to be gained by purely spiritual means, 
that it is by no means certain that the armies to be overtiirown are 
to be understood of an actual military confederacy. More probably, 
the confederacy of the powers of the world, under the leadership of 
Antichrist, will be primarily intellectual and spiritual. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

1. {k tov ovpavov. 6(* omits. 

ktf\ T^v X<^P<^* ^ *^^ liVkii. have iv rg x«P^' 

2. 6 o^i« 6 dpxatos. With A: Text. Beo. rbv 6<f>iv rbv &pxO'7ov 
with tXB^ cett. 

5s. Tisch. has S with K and Aug. qui cognominattis est^ Promiss. qui 
vacatur, 

SioPoXos Kal 6 Zaravas. Tisch. 6 6, with K; Bg adds & irKavQv 
riiv olKOvfjt4p7j¥ oXrfv from xii. 9. 

3. Iirdv<» avTOv. A has i/ifievus (f = ifiT€dws) ainbv, 

Iti rd lOvTj. 1 cop. asth. Tyc. omit ^rt. Text. Rec. inserts it 
after idviri. 

4. ircircXcKur|iiv«>v. A has irevoXefirifiivwv, 

Kal otnvcs. K has et rives oft'. And*, et rives, Aug. «« si qui, Cyp. 

5. oi XotiroV— fTT|. K syr. omit these words (? from homoeote- 
leuton) ; they interrupt the sense. 

TMV vcKpwv. Aug. reads eorum, 

6. TOV Ocov. K has xal rod Oeou. 

7. Srav TcXco-Oj. B^ reads fxerd. 

8. owayay^v. Aug. reads et trahet Vg. et congregabit. 12 Kal 
ffvvdyei. 

9. irvp...ctsTi)vXCf&vi)v. K* omits. 

dir^ ToO 6co9 Ik tov ovpavov. So Text. Bee. Treg. W. H. marg. 
with K^P vg. syr. ; Lach. Tisch. W. H. Weiss dxd roO deoO with A 
and Primas. transcript of Aug., who seems to have read dxd roO Beov 
after iK rod ovpavov with Bg cop. arm. 

10. 8irov KaC. Text. Bee. omits Kal with K 1 Hieron. cop. arm. 

8Bth. 

Oi|pCov Kol. K adds oirov. 

11. he avTOv with A 1 95, Tisch. reads iv* airrov with BgPi. K ewdvia 
airov, 

12. 4oT«»Tas...6p6vov. Augustin omits. Text. Bee. has OeoO for 
0p6yov, with 1, two Latin writers have throni domini, and throni 
dei, 

TJjs (mtjs. Aug. has vitae uniuscujusque. 
18. {8«Ncav. Lach. reads iStaKep with A. 
{KpC0i|O'av. K readB Kar€Kpl$rj<ray, 

14. oStos. 6( reads jca2 oJiros. 1 cop. and Primas. transcript of 
Augustin omit ovros...'irvp6sy nor does Augustin anywhere quote this 
definition of the second death, though he gives many of his own ; 
when he says that in the second death soul and bodv are tormented 
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together by eternal fire he is obvioasly thinking of the synoptic 
Gospels; Text. Beo. omits ^ >ituty\ roO irvp6s with the later vulgate, 
the older MSS. of which recognise the words in whole or in part. 

15. cvp^6t|. K cifped^treTcu, 



Ch. XX. 1 — 6. The Binding or Satan. The Fibst Bbsubbbotion. 

1. Tijs dp^cnrov. See on ix. 1. 
Iirl Ti)v x^^ ie. hong oyer it. 

2. 6 6^i9 6 cCpxatos. zii. 9. No explanation can be given of the 
nominative here except irregular apposition: it is no help to sappose 
that the clause represents an indeclinable proper name. 

8. Kal ficXcio*cv Kol io-^pdvto^v Miv» avrov. The pit which 
was opened ix. 2 is now sealed again. 

rd IOinf|. To be taken quite literally, though it probably limits 
the meaning of the passages which seem to speak of all bat the 
elect worshipping the Beast. These are pressed by St Irenaeas to 
the nttermost, so that he supposes the Saints to reign over the 
surviving faithful who rapidly repeople the desolate earth, and fulfil 
the prophecies of a little one becoming a thousand and rebuilding 
the old waste places. Possibly we are to suppose that the Angelic 
warnings of xiv. 6 — 11 are not wholly unfruitM. 

8«C aMv XvOijvai. It is very remarkable that neither St Irenaeus 
nor St Justin are known to speak of this. 

4. 6p6vovs. Gf. Dan. vii. 9, Opdvoi iridrfaw jccU rakaibs ij/tepQi^ 
iKd$fiTo, 26 KpiHipiov ixdOure. They who sat upon the thrones are 
identified by Dan. vii. 22 as "the Saints of the Most High*' — saints 
plainly in the modem sense as distinguished from angels. 

KpCfMi {866t| aiSrots. In itself this might mean ** their cause was 
judged/' but as rb xplfM Dan. vii. 22 seems to be parallel to if paaiXtla 
KoX ij i^owrla jccU 17 fieyoKwr^vrj tQv fia<n\4wp tQv inroKdrta roirds rod 
oOpwov ib. 27 probably Kplfjia in both places means **the right of 
judging," as is most likely assumed 1 Gor. vi. 2, 3. 

KoX rds ^niv as. The Seer beholds the fulfilment of the promise 
in Daniel to tne saints of the ancient law, and sharing their glory 
he sees all martyrs and all confessors of the latter days. 

Twv irfircXiKur|Uv«»v. Lit. ''struck with an axe," the old Boman 
mode of execution by sentence of the supreme magistrate. Capital 
punishment of citizens had been virtually abolished for the last 
years of the Bepublic: and when the emperors assumed the right 
of executing men for treason, it was done as though by militory 
law (cf. St Mark vi. 27) by a soldier, with a sword. But the old 
constitutional punishment was inflicted on vrovindaU down to the 
fall of the Bepublic (Cic. Phil, xm. xvi. 88); and it is not impossible 
that it was revived when it was desired that a citizen should be 
executed in due form of law. 
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otTtv€s...aiT«»v. ziii 12, 15, 16. The promise extends to all who 
pass nndefiled through the perils of the last time, whether they die 
a natural death, or *'are alive and remain'' to the coming of the 
Lord, otrwei probably also marks that their faithfulness is the 
reason that they share the glory of ancient saints and of earlier 
martyrs. 

{poo'CXcvo-av \fjfr^ rov Xpurrov. 2 Tim. ii. 12. This "reign" 
was foretold in v. 10. "The nations" of the world continue to exist 
as usual (v, 3), so it is no doubt oyer them that the saints and 
martyrs reign. 

4, 5. \CKmi. Itti...i5 avotoToo-ts i^ irpohTi. See Excursus IV. 

6. |uiKaptos Kal dytos. He is sure of eternal blessedness, abso- 
lutely and indefeasibly consecrated to God. "Holy" refers to the 
relation to Gk>d into which this brings him, not to the foregoing 
faithfulness that is implied in his being admitted into it. 

6 ScvTcpos Odvaros. See ii. 11 and v, 14 (the article is doubled in 
both). Cf. Rom. vi. 9, 10. 

ovK ^ci {£ov(rCav. The coupling of the second death, which cannot 
be taken literally as implying annihilation (see v. 10), with the first 
resurrection in some degree lessens the difficulty of taking the latter 
figuratively, though as the body which is raised even to dishonour 
is spiritual, we cannot say that the first resurrection is spiritual 
and the general resurrection natural. 

fo-ovrat Icpcts. Gf. i. 6, v. 10. 

Tov ^aov Kol Tov xpurrov. The strongest proof, perhaps, in the 
Book of the doctrine of Christ's coequal Deity. If we read these 
words in the light of St John's Gospel, or of the Nicene Creed, they 
suggest no difficulty; but without the doctrine there taught, they 
make salvation to consist in the deadly sin which the Moslems 
call "association" — the worshipping the creature by the side of the 
Creator. Notice, however, that the word "God" in this book always 
means the Father; and so throughout the N.T., with few exceptions. 



7 — 10. The Loosing of Satan, the Wab of Goo and Maqoo, the 

JUDGEHENT ON THE DeVIL. 

The order of events in the last three chapters in this Book cor- 
responds, with many additions, to that in the closing chapters of 
Ezekiel. The first Besurrection answers to the Vision of the Valley 
of dry bones. The War of Gog and Magog in Ezekiel is to be the 
last great trial of the restored theocracy (as the old theocracy had 
been tried and for a season purified by the terror of the Scythian 
invasion in the days of Josiah) ; after the War of Gog and Magog 
both in Ezekiel and here comes the full description of the final 
glory of Zion. 
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7. XvOiffrcrat. As we beard in v, 3. We cannot with any cer- 
tainty identify the fUKpbv "Xfi^vov there with the hyi-yov xaipov of xli. 
12; still the two passages to a certain extent illustrate each other. 

8. rd %Bvr\ ra kv rats T^cr<rap<riv ymvCcus ttjs -yiis. It almost seems 
as though the kingdom of Christ and of His Saints had not heen 
world-wide, but had been, like the Boman empire of St John's day, 
or the Chnstendom of our own, a wide but limited region of light 
in the midst of a barbarous world. It is not therefore certain that 
the coming of the kingdom must be postponed till Christianity has 
gained its victory over the compact mass of nations which, from 
China to Guinea, still hold out against it : and we ought to remember 
the possibility, that they may prove as dangerous to the fabric of 
modem civilisation as the barbarians of Scythia, Germany, and 
Arabia proved to the ancient. But it is possible that this prediction 
refers, not to an incursion from outlying heathens, but to an apostacy 
of outlying Christians. If so, this may be illustrated by the way 
that the remoter provinces of Christendom fell into heresy in the 
fifth and following centuries, and were, in great measure as a con- 
sequence, absorbed in Islam afterwards. We may also think of the 
many wild and unchristian sects rising in our own time in America 
and in Bussia — the countries of Christendom remotest from its 
centres of intellectual life. 

rhv Tt^ Kol [t6v] Ma^wy. See Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix. — a prophecy 
which mayf for aught we know, have had some nearly contemporary 
fulfilment, but which the Jewish traditions interpret of a war in the 
days of the Messiah, nearly as here. Magog is given in Gen. x. 2 
as the name of a son of Japhet, the eponymus, there is no doubt, 
of one of the nations lying near the Blac^ Sea, and called by Euro- 
peans Scythian in the wide sense. Gog appears in Ezek. 1. c. to 
be not a national name, but the name, whether personal or dynastic, 
of the king of Magog and the neighbouring or kindred tribes of 
Bosh, Meshech, and Tubal. The resemblance of two of these names 
to the modern Russia and Muscovy is merely accidental: but it 
would be rash to deny the possibility, that the geographical or 
ethnological suggestion is to be taken literally, and that St John 
does foretell an invasion, something like that of the Huns, or Tartars, 
and falling on Christendom from the same quarter. 

oTivo'yo'Yitv. Nearly a repetition of xvi. 14, xvii. 12, 14, xix. 19. 
Yet it can hardly describe the same event: it seems plain that, 
whatever be the meaning of the first resurrection and the thousand 
years' reign, they intervene between that war and this. Moreover, 
the former war was on the part of the rulers of the civilised world, 
this on the part of the outer barbarians. 

9. KaV dW^i^cav. The Seer does not pass easily over the immense 
space of time during which the world is too happy to have a history. 
He sees the establishment of the earthly kingdom of Christ, and 
foretells its end: it is only gradually that he comes to see the end 
also brought before his view as present. 
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M t6 irXdros rns 71)$. The breadth of the land. They overspread 
the whole land of Israel, agamst which, as we see from the next 
clause, their attack is directed. 

oXijv Twv cIyCmv. Possibly "the army," as in Heb. xi. 
* 'i translators have "the camp" with A.V. 

Tijv ir6Xtv Ti|v ijYoirmUvTpf, i.e. Jerusalem, which, it appears from 
this place only, will be the seat and capital of the millennial kingdom. 
It appears that in the popular millennial anticipations, which dis- 
credited the literal interpretation of this prophecy, this localisation 
of the kingdom was much insisted on, and it was even thought that 
the Jewish law and the sacrificial worship would be revived. This 
of course is utterly incredible to an orthodox Christian: but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that the Kingdom of God may literally 
have an earthly centre in the Holy City and the Holy Land. Even 
if the literal view be not taken, the prophecy can hardly imply less 
than a future purity of the Church far exceeding the present; and 
it may be that this purified Church wiU recognise a better Papacy 
at Jerusalem, one not too proud to learn either from the excellences 
or from the faults of the Boman. 

Kal Kar4pi) irvp. Cf. 2 Kings i. 10, and ch. xi. 5, and even xiii. 13. 
This does not agree with tiie description of Gog's overthrow in 
Ezek. xxxix., where the army lie slain till they are buried, and their 
weapons are broken up for firewood. 

Bemarkable as it is that St Irenaeus appears to say nothing of 
the loosing of Satan, it is still more remarkable that St Hippolytus is 
known (Hermathena Vol. vi. p. 404) to have laid down in his work 
against Caius that the destruction of Gog and Magog was to precede 
that of Antichrist. 

10. 6 irXavMV a^oi^s. The sense is general, as if we were to 
say "their deceiver." 

di Ti)v XCf&vrpf. xix. 20. 

tnov KoX... If we are to try to fill up the ellipse, which no reader 
of the original would feel necessary, ip\ifidrj<ray would be better than 
eUrlp. That they are there still, not consumed by their more than 
thousand years of torment, is not stated in this clause, but is in the 
next. 

Kol PotravurOi^crovTat. The subject is all three. 

its To^ alfl»vas tmv alcSvoiv. Lit. "to the ages of the ages," as 
strong an expression for absolute endlessness as Biblical language 
afFords. The expression " V^/>as Kcd vvkt6s" seems hardly consistent 
with the view often expressed, that the eternity here spoken of 
is unaccompanied with a sense of duration like tibat which we call 
time. 

St Thomas Aquinas who inferred from x. 6 that time (measured by 
the motion of heavenly bodies) will end with the resurrection, and 
from Is. Ix. 20 that the sun and moon of the new heavens will 
never set, also inferred &om Job xxiv. 19 ^^adnimium calorem tram^at 
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ab aquii ntvitim*' that the lost would have a diange of torments, and 
that this decides the sense of Ps. Ixzx. 16 (Ixxxi. 15), ** Inimici Domini 
mentiti sunt ei, et erit tempus eorum in saecula,** so that the lost Uve 
in everlasting time, while the blessed who see God are partakers of 
His eternity which is whole at every instant, Summa^ Pars Prima, 
Quaestio x. Artie. 8, 6. Not that this eternal blessedness excludes 
a succession of subordinate delights. St Augustin half hoped, De 
Trin. xv. [xvi.l 26, that in the saints the endless roxmd of changing 
thought would be still at last, St Thomas {ubi sup,) answers that 
it would not afFeet their changeless vision of the changeless Word. 
So too the glorified body will range at will through space to behold 
all the beautiful things God has made without leaving His presence. 
Sup. 3, Tertiae Partis Quaest. Ixxxiv. Artie. 2. Bespect for St Thomas' 
view may have led the translators of the Bible and the " Athanasian 
Greed" to introduce what has struck many as an arbitrary distinction 
between everlasting punishment and life eternal. 

11—15. The Great White Thbonb, the Genebal Resurrection, 
THE Judgement on all the Dead and on Death and Hell. 

U. Op^vov fifyav Vivk^v. Probably not absolutely the same as 
that of iv. 2 Ac. : the King is to sit now not as Lawgiver or Adminis- 
trator but as Judge. Possibly it is called "great" as compared with 
the thrones of v. 4; ** white," of course, as symbolical of the holiness 
and purity of the judgement to be administered. 

Tiv KaOi(|iivov h^ avroH. This has throughout, firom iv. 2 onwards, 
been universally the title of God the Father. Moreover, the descrip- 
tion of the Gbreat Assize here is substantially the same as that of Dan. 
vii. 9, 10 : and there the Ancient of Days, Who sits on the throne, is 

Slainly distinguished from the Son of Man. Therefore we are no 
oubt to understand the presence of the Father here, in spite of 
St John V. 22, 27. There is no contradiction, if we take a duly high 
view of the relation between the Father and the Son. St Paul's 
doctrine, Acts xvii. 31; Bom. ii 16 (allowing that Tit. ii. 13 is 
ambiguous), shews the accurate relation between the two sides of the 
truth : and ch. iii. 21, compared with our Lord's own words in St Matt, 
xvi. 27 and parallels, shews the propriety of this image. 

oi dird rov irpo<r«»irov. The passing away of earth and heaven is 
spoken of in Is. Ii. 6, St Matt. xxiv. 35 and parallels ; but the strong 
expression of their fleeing before God's presence is peculiar to this 
place: Ps. civ. 32, however, is something of a precedent. That the 
destruction will be by fire is not stated here, or anywhere but in 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, 12, and perhaps 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. In St Peter 1. c. we have this 
destruction of &e world by fire compared with the destruction by the 
Flood, and this parallel seems to have been recognised in popular 
Jewi^ belief. Popular Christian belief continued the series, by inter- 
polating between the two a purely mythical "flood of wind" (which 
may be a reminiscence or expansion of the legend how the winds oast 
down the tower which Nebuchadnezzar says none of his predecessors 
could complete); the same idea is found, curiously enough, in the 
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Mexican mythology, which completed the elemental series with a 
destruction by earthquakes. The lesson of all this seems to be, that 
the Deluge is a matter of universal tradition, and that the destructi- 
bili^ of the world is recognised by a universal instinct: but that the 
manner of its destruction is not so revealed, that it can safely be 
conceived by us in picturesque detail. The destruction of our globe, 
perhaps of the whole solar system, by fire is quite within the bounds 
of possibility, even according to the known laws of nature; but those 
laws more naturally suggest the world literally "waxing old like a 
garment, and them that dwell therein dying like a moth," and the 
elements rather congealing with cold than "melting with fervent 
heat.'' On the other hand, passages like Acts x. 42 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 5 seem plainly to prove that the human race 
will not be extinct when that Day comes, but that there will be **the 
quick" as well as "the dead" ready to undergo the Judgement. But 
die judgement of the dead only is described here. St John had 
learnt, as St Paul had not, that the dead would be the larger class of 
the two : whether he learnt it from his own longer life, or from the 
length of time implied in this vision. 

Kal Toirot ovx iirpl^ii avroCt. The phrase is a reminiscence of Dan. 
ii. 35; we had a similar one in xii. 8. 

12. Toi^ i&rycCXovs ical ro^ |&ucpovs. The sense, as in xix. 6, is pro- 
bably to indicate the nothingness of human distinctions before God. 
Those who are "great in the Kingdom of Heaven" have been raised 
already, vv. 4, 5. 

Ivcdnov Tov Op^vov. "The throne** in this Book without addition 
is always the throne of God: so the gloss which has superseded the 
text in T. B. is correct. It may have arisen from the question 
discussed under rdv Kad^fiepov sup. 

pipXCo, simply books : see Dan. vii. 18, where also the article (or 
equivalent form) is wanting. In the Testament of Abraham pp. 91, 98 
there are two angels at the right and left of the judgement seat of 
Abel, one always writing down good deeds and the other evil. The 
book, six cubits thick and ten cubits broad, which lies on a table 
before the judge, seems to contain the history of every soul, for when 
it is opened for a certain woman who comes into judgement it is found 
that her good deeds and her sins are equal In another text, ib, 114, 
115, Enoch the Scribe of Bighteousness seems to make up the account 
of each soul from two books carried by cherubim ^forgiven sins 
being blotted out of the book that Enoch keeps). This is doubtless 
implied in the curious Latin gloss (see crit. note) on r^ i^iarjs. In the 
Coptic Apocalypse of Zephaniah there are two angels at heaven's gate 
who write the good deeds of the righteous and they are carried up to 
the Lord that He may write their names in the Book of the Living. 
Probably the books opened here are records like those kept by the 
angels in the Apocryphal apocalypses, but they bear a different relation 
to the Book of Life, where it is plain from xvii. 8 and probable from 
xiii. 8, the elect are written before they have done good or evil. The 
record of their righteous acts proves that they have been enabled to 
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walk worthj of their oaUing. In this sense Alford is right in calling 
the books in this clanse 'vonohers for the Book of Life.' 

5 km,¥ Tiif («nif. See iii. 5, ziii. 8, zzi. 27: alsonoteony. 1. The 
image is used exactly in this sense in Dan. xii. 1, thoagh the phrase 
** Book of IAS» " is not used. We have a near approsroh to that in 
Ps. Izix. 28, bat there and in Ex. xxxiL 82, S3 it is not equally certain 
that eternal life is meant Words and meaning are exactly the same 
as in this book in Phil. iv. 3. 

lKp<Oi|oxiv. We see then that *' the books '* contained the record of 
'* their works." Thus this passage justifies, in some measure, the 
modem popular myth of *'the recording Angel." 

Karcl Tcl fp^a aihtSv. St Matt. xvi. 27 ; Bom. ii 6. 

18. 6 Odvarot koX 6 f 8i|s. See vi. 8. Slieol, the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of Hades, seems not quite determined in meaning between the 
receptacle of the bodies of &e dead and of their souls, but is sometimes 
translateable as **the grave.** Here it seems implied that those who 
died in the sea are not ia Hades, as those who were buried are : but 
all, whether buried or unburied, are raised and judged. 

14. 6 OcCvaros Kal 6 $8i|S lpXi{Oi)<rav. They are enemies of God, 
1 Cor. XV. 26, and to be destroyed at Christ*s triumph, ib, 54. But 
though no doubt presented to St John as individual demon figures 
(see vi. 8), we are not to understand that they are real persons, like 
the Devil and those represented by the Beast and the False Prophet: 
and hence we are not told that, like them, they continue to exist in 
torment in the lake of fire. 

oirro«...wvp^. We have learnt already, that temporal death does 
not hinder eternal life, nay, may secure a better and an earlier resur- 
rection thereto. We now learn the opposite doctrine, that there is a 
resurrection not to life, but to a death far more terrible than that 
whidi ends this life. Cf. St John v. 29. It is quite true, however, 
that both in popular Jewish belief, and in the language of the N.T., 
when the Besurrection is spoken of, it is ordinarily conceived as one 
to life. This does not prevent the more terrible side of the doctrine 
from being also taught in the Gospel, but it does indicate which side 
is the healthier, as well as the pleasanter, for our thoughts to dwell on. 

15. Kal cC Tis.... May either be a parallel to Gal. ii. 16 or a 
reference to ch. xiv. 10, 11 implying that ordinary sinners will be 
punished with the Devil, the False Prophet, the Beast and his 
worshippers. Cf. St Matt. xxv. 41 sqq. 

CHAPTER XXL 

1. 1^ irpcini YTJ. Aug. omits wpdmj, 

Kol t(...lTt. A has Kcd r^ 0d\affffaif oiK thov fri. 

2. Ti^v dylav, Aug. magnam. 

8. Kal 'r|K....Xcyovon)s. K* acU ^Hopif fieydXij 4k roO Ophov \4yov(fa. 
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o^pavod. So Text. Beo. with BgP Ang. ap. Primas.; Lach. Tisch. 
W. H. Weiss read dp6vov with t(A. Iren.>'- omits both. 

orKi|viS(ra. K* has iaKifiKaaeVt am. hahitavity Lips.^' hahitdbaU 

XooC. Tisch.7 reads Xads with B,P and yersions. 

4. l{oiXc(i|fcu Text. Bee. and Lach. add 6 debt with A 1 vg. Ang. 
Bj adds dx' abrlav, 

h Odvaros. Tisoh. omits 6 with K. 

olhri v^vOos, oiiTf Kpavyfi, o^Jtc ir^vos. K reads oike Kpavy^ oihe 
w4vdos, 

Sri rd. Lach. omits Sn with AP am. fa. quae prima (did it drop 
ont after ft-i?). K alters in into 5n; tA TpQra dTr}\0op would be just 
like dfuafjMl etaiPf ziv. 5. 

6. iSoi^. A has jcai Ido^. 

X^€i. Text. Beo. adds /tot with «P 1, 

dXi)OivoC. B3 Syr. Arm. add roD Oeov, 

6. ctircv. K has \iyet, Primas. didt 

■ylYOvav. With K^A, 38 7€76ya(rty. L:en.*°*- /octo sunt. Text. Bee. 
has 7fyoi'e with vg. factum est; ^*B^ 1 Or. yiyova; K^ cop. 89th. 
omit. 

tftS €l|u. With A vg. Primas.; RB2P Gyp. omit clfu, Or. omits 
^(6 elfu, 

Sttpcdv. K* has ^capea;. 

7. 6 viKttv. Tert. has qui vicerint, 
icXi|povo|Jiij(rci. B3 has d(b<rw air^. 

ravTo. Primas. has ea. Gyp. has ea hereditate, or eorum heredi- 
tatem, i.q. cu)rd. 
a^. A 1 have a^^. Tert. i7Zt«. 

8. SdXots. Primas. duHis. 
diKoTOis. B2 adds Kal i,/Mf>Td)\ois, 
Kal ipS. 1 omits Kal. 
ifrcvS^oav. A has ^«J<rratj. 

6 Odv. 6 8«Sr. P has only Odvaros* 

9. T«v 7C)t6irra>v. ^^' has twi' yc^MvaQv^ Bj yefioiiiras* Text. Bee. 
Tttj yefJtoT^ffas with 1. 

Ti)v vi>|u^, njv YwaiKa rev dpvCov. Text. Bee. has t^p v6jj., rod 
dpvlov rijv yvpouxa with 1 ; Bj has Hjp yv, rtiv v. rod dpuflov. 

10. nJv d^Cav. 1 has rriw fieyoKriF koX dylav. 
dv6 Tov 6cov. B3 omits. 

U. l^oiKrav Ti]v 86(av tov Ocov. A omits, cop. omits toG deoO, 
K Iren.K'- insert dird before rod 0eov. 

12. lfxov(ra. K reads ^oirt. 

Ixevcra. K* reads ix^vr^h Primas. qui hahet. 
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dYY^Xovs. Primas. has angulos, 

18. poppa, v6rov, 8vo-|&wv. A am. have poppa...dvfffjMu...p&rov. 

14. ^«v. K* omits, M<> has ix<*v, 

15. |Urpov, K<iXa|M>v xp« Text. Beo. omits fUrpow with 1 oop. arm. , 
Primas. harundinem auream ad menturam, ^^ lUrpw KoXdfiov, 

16. 1^ ir^Xts. K has airr^ here instead of in the next olanse 
which 1 omits. 

5<rov. Text. Bee. and Lach. add Kal with A Primas. 
otoSCmv. Lach. Treg. W. H. marg. and Weiss read aradiovt with 
ABa. 

XiXuiSwv. B2 has koI x(X((i^>' (jS'* Cf. Ezek. xlviii. 85, K^K\(a/ia 
84Ka Kal 6kt^ X'^*<*^€*» 

17. {|Urpi|o'cv is omitted in Bj. 

Tctxos. K has x^Xof (i.e. x^^o^) which oddly might mean glacis, 
and so make sense. 

18. Kal 4. So Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss with t^'AP; t<* has 
i^ for 1^ ; Text. Bee. reads xaX rjv ij with B,, yg. and Primas. 

19. ot Oc|fc. Text. Bee has Kcd ol with 6(* 1. 
6 irpMTos. K has 6 eh. 

21. 8«i8. |Mip7. K* omits 5(68. 

dvd its Ik. A has &a cts ix. P d^d ets xal tK. 

22. 6 ydp KiSp. K* has 5r( 6 Kip, Lren.s'- 5n xipiot. 
va6s. A has 6 »a6s, 

24. Kol ir^tir....avTt|S. 1 reads koI t& fOprj r(av tna^oiUpiop (from 
And. comm.) ry 0«tI aMji wepiiraTTfiaovfft rd (Bvri diok roO <^t6s a^r^j. 
Text. Bee. inserts ip and omits the last six words. 

^powtv rr\v 86(air avrwv. Bs...^/>ov<riy adr^p d(^ap koX nfi^p tChp 
4$pwp. 

26. 1 omits. 

27. cMXOx|. K has eUr^eoxrip, 

6 irouav. K<^A omit 6. Lren.s'- has was iroiQp, Text. Bee. tmout 
with BjP 1. 
Tov opvCov. K has toO o^pwov, Lren.^r* omits. 



Oh. XXI. 1. Nbw Heaven and Eabth. 

1. €l8ov. This might naturally be understood as in viii. 2, xv. 1 
as an announcement of the contents of the vision whose stages were 
to be related hereafter. At v, 5 the Seer hears the promise of a new 
heaven and earth, the fulfilment of which is announced in v. 6. 
It is apparently in v, 10 that he actually begins to tee what we are 
told in tn?. 1, 2 &at he saw. In the last two chapters of this 
wonderful Book all the mechanical difficulties of interpretation are 
at their height. 
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o^v^v Koivdv Kal yijir Koiyiiv. Is. Izv. 17, Ixvi. 22; referred to, 
as here, in 2 Pet. iii. 13. It is idle to ask, what amoant of cl^ange in 
Uie physical constitntion of the universe is implied : the destruction of 
the earth, as a seat of Ufe, and its renewal, wonld imply a complete 
change of the visible heavens. But a world *' wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness '* would be a new world, even without any physical change 
at all. 

i| OclXaova ovk l<rrtv Irt. In the Coptic Zephaniah p. 129 flames 
break out and dry up the sea before the earth and the works therein 
are burned up. If the figure is to be taken literally (we hear of a 
river in the next chapter and a perennial stream implies an abundant 
reservbir of water somewhere), we might be tempted to think the 
absence of sea so to speak a defect in the landscape. To the ancients 
it seemed a pledge of security and unfettered intercourse; cf. Oceano 
dissocioMli, Hot. Od, i. iii. 22. The same dislike to navigation is 
perhaps expressed Is. xxxiii. 21, where, it is said, Zion protected by 
God's majesty is to be like a city defended by broad rivers and canals, 
80 perhaps nothing is meant but the absence of hostile fleets; there 
may even be a reference to Sennacherib's naval expedition against 
the Ghaldees in 694 b.c. At any rate to the exile of Patmos the sea 
was the Great Divider. 

2. The New Jerusalem. 

This like v. 1 might still be part of a prefatory announcement of 
what is narrated in detail v. 9 sqq. 

2. 'I^v0xiXi)|i Kotyifv. For the old Jerusalem, though we saw 
(xx. 9, and note) that it is to be again *'a holy city" in the last days 
as of old, will have passed away with "the first earth." 

KarflipcUvovo'av...O«>0. This is the new Jerusalem of which the 
earthly city is an imperfect copy ; see on iv. 6, vi. 9 for the heavenly 
Temple. While this world lasts, this true Jerusalem is above (Gal. 
iv. 26) ; and we only know its nature from the eaxtiily copy of it, before 
Christ came, and the spiritual approach to it (Heb. xii. 22) since. 
But in the days here described, it will be realised on earth in all its 
perfection. 

i^ToiiftoofUviiv. The building and arrangements of the city serve 
the same purpose as the dress and ornaments of a bride. Ct Is. Ixi. 
10. 

«^ yi\^j^v. See xix. 7 and notes thereon. The metaphors of a 
woman and a city are combined as in xvii., and in iv. Esdras x. 26, 27, 
in xvii. the city is a harlot, in Esdras a widow. 

iccKo<r|fci||Uvi)ir. Is. Ixi. 10. 

8 — 8. A VOICE FBOM Heaven of Blessino and Judoement. 

8. '9[ oici|v4 ToO Ofo{^, i.e. the Shechinah, the Divine Presence ; see 
on vii. 15. So in the next words. 

oici|viMrci |Mr* avrwv. Cf . St John L 14 iaicipwaey iv ri/uif. 
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X(&o(. The word is a plural : ** peoples," thongh nsed in modern 
English, at least as a GuUioism, is scarcely (see however x. 11, zvii. 
15) admitted in the English of the A.V. It would not do to translate 
<* His nations," for in Hellenistic language, representing O.T. usage, 
** the nations" means Gtentiles, and " the people" Israel. Here there- 
fore the use of this word in the pi. has a special significance: aXi 
nations shall he God's people, in the sense that t)ne nation only has 
been hitherto. 

iimx |ur' aiiTwv. If we add tkirrCov Oeos with A and vg. it is simple 
to translate "and be their God" as in A.V. In spite of the order it is 
also possible to render **God HiTnself, their own God, shall be with 
^em "-^something like Fs. Ixvii. 6. There may be a reminiscence 
of the name Immanael: there certainly is of Jer. zxiv. 7 <&c. ; Ezek. 
xi. 20 &c. ; Zech. viii. 8, whether on St John's part or only on that of 
bis copyists. 

4. Odvaros ovk ferroi fri. There may be a reference to the destruc- 
tion of Death in the Lake of Fire xz. 14, though hardly to the quasi- 
personification. 

o<Jt€ irivOos. See Is. xxxv. 10, li. 11, Ixv. 19. 

6. ctircv 6 xaOijiicvos. The first time that He speaks. The refer- 
ence is rather to the eternal throne of iv. 2 than to the judgement- 
throne of XX. 11, so far as the two can be distinguished. 

iSov, Kaivd leom vcCvra. Some O.T. parallels are alleged, e.g. Is. 
xliii. 19; Jer. xxxi. 22; but really the only close parallel is 2 Cor. v. 
17 ; and the meaning of this passage is, of course, even fuller than of 
that. 

Kal X^Yci. It is doubtful whether the speaker is still " He that sat 
on the throne " ; for a similar command to "write " has been given 
already (xiv. 13, xix. 9; cf. x. 4), either by an impersonal "voice 
from heaven " or by the revealing angel. The question is best left 
open. The repetition of the words " He said unto me " in the next 
verse is a reason against ascribing all three speeches to " Him that sat 
on the throne"; the fresh mention of a revealing angel in v. 9 is per- 
haps a stronger one against supposing an angel to be speaking here ; 
and the form of the words themselves is against their referring to 
an impersonal voice. 

5ri. Is probably the reason for writing, possibly it only serves like 
quotation marks to introduce the following words whidi are to be 
written. 

vurrol Kal ctXi|6ivoC, iii. 14, xix. 11 and still more exactly xxii. 6. 

6. Y^^ovav. But for the plural an exact repetition of xvi. 17. If 
we ask, what is the subject to this verb, ** They have come into 
being," perhaps the best answer is " all things." The new universe 
of which the creating Word has just gone forth, has now been made, 
" and God sees that it is good." 

TO aX^ Kal rh <5. As in i. 8 (not 11) xxii. 13. Here as in the 
former passage it is God the Father that speaks. 
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Tfjs...t«T)s. See Tii. 17 and note, xzii. 1: also our Lord's words 
in St John's Gospel, !▼. 14, Tii. 38. The last quoted passage is 
combined with this in the Epistle describing the Martyrs of Gaul 
(Eus. H. E. V. i. 18). The writer (as pointed out in Camb. Texts and 
Studies 1, 2, p. 98) followed a punctuation which makes Christ (not 
the believer) the fount of living waters. 

8Mpidv. Cf. Is. Iv. 1, &v€v dpyvplov xal TLfiijs, 

7. 6 vucwv. Carries back our thoughts to the promises at the 
beginning of the book, ii. 7, &c^ There is perhaps some significance 
in the Father thus taking up and repeating the language of the Son. 

raihu. The new heavens and earth and the things in them, 
which, like them, have just "come into being.*' 

Kal f<ro|&ai...vl<$9. The form of the promise resembles 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
at least as closely as Jer. zziv. 7, &o. i and the sense combines that of 
both. The finally victorious share in the privileges, not only of God's 
people, but of the Only-begotten: see iii. 21. 

8. Tots 8i SctXots. " The cowards" would express the sense more 
accurately, at least in modem English, than *Hhe fearful" of A.y. 
Those condemned are those who are afraid to do their duty, not those 
who do it, though timidly and in spite of the fears of nature : still less 
those who do it **with fear and trembling" in St Paul's sense. 

dirCcrrois. It is, as usual, questionable whether ** unbelieving " (A.Y. ) 
or ** unfaithful" expresses the sense most accurately. He who believes 
God's Word is *' faithful" to God: the character here condemned is 
the exact opposite. 

ipScXvyiUvois may mean ''polluted with idols" or "abominations," 
see note on v. 27; perhaps more probably alludes to crimes yet fouler 
than those named. 

ir^veis. The versions give this word a sense not attested in 
ordinary Greek, where when masculine it equals Ki&ves xxii. 15. Cf. 
AXKayfia Kwbs Deut. xxiii. 18. 

^optMucoCt. In LXX. ^apjxaKSs always means a dealer in witchcraft 
tpdpfiaKOP witchcraft (poison is always 0vfws in LXX. except in Ps. 
cxi. 3 where, as in the New Testament parallels Bom. iii. 13, St James 
iii. 8, it is lbs), consequently A.V. is right in translating "sorcerers" 
here and "sorceries" ix. 21 and "witchcraft" Gal. v. 20; venejici 
and veneficia in the Vg. are no argument to the contrary for the same 
persons dealt in both witchcraft and poison and the names apply 
to both. <p>apfjLaK6s in ordinary Greek, with the possible exception of 
a passage in Hipponax, means vile persons such as were in early 
times pampered for a season at public expense and then sacrificed 
for the public good. 

^rcvS^oav. It is uncertain whether this word was chosen deliberately 
as more general than ^e6<niut. 

BEVELATION M 
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XXI. 9— XXII. 8. The Vision op thb New Jerusalbm. 
9 — 17. The heasube of the Citt. 

9. Kal '^X6€v...4>icCXas. Repeated ver&atfm from xvii. 1. The iden- 
tical forms of introduction emphasize the contrast between Babylon 
and Jerusalem, the harlot and the bride. 

rwv Y€|&6vr«»v. This well-attested and inexplicable reading must 
have arisen from an involuntary error of the writer or a very early 
copyist. 

10. Iv irvcu|uiTi. xvii. 3, i. 10. Cf . Ezek. iii. 14 

W\ 5pos ^k>(Ok Kal iu^X<Sv. Ezek. xl. 2. The Seer is taken either 
to the Holy Mountain of the Lord or to a mountain from which he 
can see the whole of it. The preposition probably implies that he is 
set down (m the mountain. In Ezek. Lc. the city apparently occupies 
the south side of the mountain, whence the seer views it. 

KarapaCvovo^v. . .OfoO. Repeated verbatim from v. 2. If we suppose 
the Vision proper to begin at v, 1 the descent described is no doubt 
the same as there, but St John's vision of the descent is not exactly 
the same. He has seen, as it were in the distance, the appearance of 
the city: but his attention was absorbed in listening to the sayings 
of vv. 3 — 8. Now, he is summoned to attend to the vision, and finds 
it at the same stage where he noticed it in passing before. 

11. <x^iHniiv rnv 86|av toO 0€oO. i.e. the visible cloud of glory (cf. 
Heb. ix. 5), the Snechmah of the Divine Presence, which the Second 
Temple in the earthly Jerusalem lacked. See v. 23. 

6 4>a>(mjp. Elsewhere the word means *' luminary''; perhaps here 
it stands for the light by which the city shines on the world rather 
than for the light which shines on the city. 

IcCtnrkSt icf>v(rroXX(|;ovrt. See on iv. 3: it was rare for a ''jasper" to 
combine brilliant colour and perfect translucency. 

12. fxov<ra. A nominative participle in this context might in 
itself be a Hebraism rather than an anacoluthon : and this may be the 
construction here, though Hebrew has no direct equivalent to ix^^' 

ir^\6v» Its exact height is stated in v, 17. 

{Xov<ra...'I<rpai]X. So Ezek. xlviii. 31—34. Probably the order of 
the names on the gates would be the same as there ; but the order can 
hardly be pressed as important, since it is quite different from that of 
the four-square encampment in the wilderness. Num. ii. The 12 gates 
of heaven in Enoch xxxiii. — xxzv. do not really present a very close 
parallel to these. 

dyy^oifs 8«(8cKa. As porters and sentinels to keep out intruders, 
not invaders, who never molest this City of Peace; the guards, like 
the walls and gates are for order rather than for defence. 

18. diro dvaToXijs...dird Svo^v. The order of enumeration in 
Numbers is B.S.W.N., in Ezekiel N.E.S.W., in Enoch N.W.S.E., as 
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in each of them the surveyor goes round methodically in order: here 
the Seer stands as it were on a new Mount of OHyes with the east 
front of the city facing him, its northern and southern fronts to his 
right and left, while the western battlements bound the view. 

14. There is a little difficult in harmonising this verse with 
w. 19, 20. Taking this verse by itself we should suppose the twelve 
foundations were twelve monoliths, far surpassing those used for &e 
earthly temple (Mark ziii. 1 and parallels), each reaching from one 
gate to another, each bearing the name of a master-builder of Zion 
(of. Nehemiah iii. passim). Taking vv, 19, 20 by themselves we should 
naturally suppose that the twelve foundations were the twelve courses 
of stone nearest the ground and the eye, and therefore of the most 
precious materials; and this is supported by Is. liv. 11, where the 
courses of the walls of Zion are to be picked out with antimony. It 
is possible to combine the two (at the expense of the splendour of the 
picture in w, 19, 20) by supposing that each monolith was a jeweL 

^wv, though well attested is inexplicable if intentional; #x<^ would 
have the same construction as §xo^<^f'' i^ v* 1^* 

8c»8€Ka 6v6^ra, Expressing the same doctrine as St Paul in Eph. 
u. 20, and (probably) our Lord in St Matt. xvi. 18. It is absurd to 
suppose that there is any pointed insistance on the Apostles being 
only twelve, St Paul being excluded: to introduce thirteen or fourteen 
would have spoilt the symmetry characteristic of the whole vision. 
We might just as well say, that there ought to be thirteen gates for 
the thirteen tribes; counting Ephraim, Manasseh and Levi all as 
coordinate with the rest. Beally, it is idle to ask whether the twelfth 
name was that of St Paul or St Matthias. St John does not notice 
his own name being written there, though of course it was (cl St 
Luke X. 20); the Apostles are here mentioned in their collective and 
official, not in their individual character. (See on v. 5.) 

ToO dpvCov. His identity is taken for granted with the Jesus of the 
earthly ministry, as in xiv. 1 with the Son of God. 

16. i&lrpov, K(CXa|u>v xjpva^v. So xi. 1. This is more closely 
parallel to Ezek. xi. 3, 5. See also Zech. ii. 1. 

Toi^ irvXttvas. As it happens we are not actually told of these 
measurements. 

16. If&lrpmrcv tiJv ir6Xiv. It is doubtful whether this is the mea- 
surement of the side of the square, or of the whole circumference. The 
twelve-fold measure is in favour of the latter view: thus from each 
gate to the next would be 1000 furlongs ; the outmost gate on each 
side being 500 from the angle. 

T» KoXi^. He has not, as in the parallel passages of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, a line for the long measurements (like our "chains" and 
"poles"). 

lTl...XtXu&8«»v. The construction is peculiar, but the sense clear. 
The measure would be about 1378 English miles, making the City 344 
miles squares, according to the lower computation. 

m2 
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T& |iiJKOt Kal...Co« krriv. It is always a question how far the 
symbols of this Book are to be tamed into visible pictures. Some, 
l&e the two-edged sword, cf . i. 16, zix. 15, would if so according to onr 
notions be grotesque, so would a city forming a cube of over 300 miles 
each way. Oriental artists never shrink from representing what 
oriental writers describe. The cube was regarded as a perfect figure 
and the Holy of Holies conformed to it. Passages are quoted from 
the Babbis and from St Justin, which seem to prove that this notion 
of Jerusalem being elevated to an enormous height did commend 
itself to Jewish habits of thought. Ou the other hand we are told 
that the wall of the city (if it is the height which is given) was of 
great but not of enormous or unimaginable dimensions. Possibly 
as the earthly city seems from some points to stand on a square of 
rock surrounded by ravines, it is meant that the heavenly city will 
realize the ideal to which tiie earthly tends and stand on the level 
summit of a cubical mountain. Possibly also it is built on the slopes 
of a pyramidal mountain : if so the height is measured by the reed 
along the side, the conceptions of vertical height would be too abstruse. 

17. 4)UTpi|o-iv rd Tftxof. We should naturally understand, the 
height of it. The walls of the historical Babylon are differently stated 
as having been 200, 300, or nearly 340 feet high. But we are told 
that they were about 80 feet in breadth (Hdt. i. dxxviii 5 : cf. Jer. li. 58): 
so if we do admit that the City here is conceived as 340 miles high, 
there is a sort of proportion in making its walls not less than 72 yards 
thick. 

Iiirpov dv6p«^ov, 5 Icmir dyy^Xov. In Ezekiel, Daniel and Zechariah 
angels often appear and are named as men. If this Book followed 
the same usage we might suppose that angelic cubits are meant, thus 
enhancing the size. In Ezekiel it is explained that the reed is 6 
royal cubits, each being a handbreadth beyond the ordinary cubit. 
Apart from such reminiscences the sense would be that angels use 
a cubit of the same length as men, viz, the average length of the 
forearm, from the elbow to the finger-tip. It might be implied that 
angels are not of superhuman stature. 

18 — ^21. The Buildino, Foundations and Street. 

18. 4{ Iv8«»ut)fri9. A half technical word, as it were 'the super- 
structure' as distinct from the foundations. 

ta<nris. See on iv. 3. 

tj ir6Xi«, i.e., the houses included within the wall. 

^dCXip KoOopM. See on icpv<rraXX£^orrt v. 11 ; the refulgence of untar- 
nished metal naS a certain resemblance to glass: it seems as if we 
can see into it as we can see through glass. 

19. 6c|A^ioi...KCKoo|it)|Uvok. From the next sentence we are to 
understand that they are adorned by being constructed of these stonefl^ 
not that stones are fastened on merely for ornament. 
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yjAtf TijiC^. See Is. liy. 11, 12 where however there is less detail 
than here, and what there is is not quite the same : a warning against 
expecting too minnte a symbolism in the details. It is true that 
contemporary superstition ascribed mystical meanings and magical 
virtues to the various stones, and it is 'possible that the revelation 
made to St John was given in terms of these beUefs, which he and his 
readers may have known of or even have held. But though not a 
priori incredible, this is hardly likely : these superstitions had, it seems, 
much less hold on the popular mind in St John's day than some cen- 
turies later: and at all times they were too vague and too variable to 
give us a key to the interpretation. There may be a definite meaning 
in each of ibe stones named, but the general meaning of the whole is 
all that we can be sure of. As St Hildebert says, 

Quis chalcedon, quis jacinthus, 
Norunt iUi qui sunt intus, 

h irpttTos. See on v, 14. If the two descriptions are to be combined 
the enumeration probably begins at one of the angles, and goes round 
the waU in order. It is useless to guess which Apostle's name was on 
which stone, but it may be presumed that St Peter's would be on the 
first. But in no two of the canonical lists of the Apostles are their 
names given in the same order; and, so far as there is any order 
among them, they are arranged in three groups of four, not, as is here 
required, in four groups of three. 

toonris. Like the superstructure on the wall v. 18. But it can 
hardly be meant, that the Church is built more solidly on to St Peter 
than to any other of the twelve. If tbe twelve foundations are twelve 
courses it would be quite natural that the stone used for the super- 
structure should also be used for the lowest course. 

<rdir<^ipos. Lapis-lazuli, the colour of which gives the modem name 
to the blue jacinth, see on ix. 17. 

XaXicT|8«»v. A green stone like an emerald from the copper mines of 
Chalcedon. It is uncertain whether our Chalcedony gets the name 
from Pliny's Chalcedonius Jaspis, or from his Carchedonius (a kind 
of carbuncle), which was often written by mistake with Cal-; for our 
chalcedony sometimes is like an inferior fire opal, and in Marbod we 
read 

Pallensque Chalcedonius 

Ignis habet effigiem. 

ao. xpv<rdXiOo9...Toir(i|;iov. According to the best authorities, the 
ancient application of these names was the reverse of the modern. 
Chrysolite ought, according to the etymology, to be a "golden stone,'* 
white the modem chrysolite is green. As early as Epiphanius the 
oriental ohrysoUte or ohrysoberyl had taken the name of chrysolite 
which passed from it to the softer peridot, the ancient topaz, and as 
the chrysoberyl was also a *' topaz" this became a possible name for 
all yellow ston^St 
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Xpvvt^vpoovt. A variety of beryl, of a more yellowish green ; pro- 
bably one of the stones now called durysolite, onr chrysoprasos being 
then nnknown. 

vcCKkv6ot. Our sapphire, see on iz. 17. 

du^fhwTOf . This, the emerald, sardins, sardonyx and beryl are nn- 
doootedly the stones now so called. 

21. iiapYoptroi. Contrast Is. liy. 12 where they are carbuncles 
(LXX. icpv<rrdXXov). 

ij irXaitCa. " Street " (A. V.J or " square" : see on xL 8. The City has 
one great space in the midst 01 it, like an Agora or Forum : but the word 
Agora would have associations, commercial or poUtical, that would be in- 
congruous with the repose of this city. And the associations of * street ' 
are no less misleading, the typical eastern city had one gate par ex- 
ceUencCt and one street which led from the void space at the entering 
in of the gate to the court of the king's palace; hence it is unnecessary 
to conjecture that if the city was built on a pyramidal mountain a 
single street might go round to its twelve gates, and then ascend the 
mountain like the ramp of the Assyrian temples. It is probably the 
pavement of the street which, like the walls of the houses, is of trans- 
parent gold. 

22 — 27. Thb Temple, the Light, the Biches, and the iNHABrrANTS 
OP the City. 

22. Kal vctiv ovK ctSov. The new Jerusalem is on earth, though on 
the new earth : this does not therefore prove that the heavenly temple 
of xi. 19 <&c. has ceased to exist. But He Who dweUs from all eternity 
in that Temple will dwell to all eternitv in the new Jerusalem ; and 
will dwell there so manifestly, that there will be no need of an 
earthly figure of that Temple to symbolise His presence, or aid men 
to reidise it. 

^...iravroKpdrMp. See on i. 8, iv. 8. 

Kol T^ <tf»vCov. The position of these words does not make the 
coupling of the Lamb with the Eternal less significant, see on xx. 6. 

28. oi^xpcCav lx<i*... Is. ix. 19. It is impossible to say whether 
it is here meant that the sun and moon do not shine, or only that the 
city is not dependent on them. 

6 X^x^'^* ^® word is that commonly rendered *' candle " or ** lamp.** 
This makes it unlikely that the analogy is meant to be suggested, that 
the Lord God is the Sun of the city, and the Lamb the Moon. 

24. rd I6vi|. Notice that the new Jerusalem is not the only in- 
habited part of the new earth, but only its centre and capital, as the 
earthly Jerusalem was in chap. xx. It follows from xx. 15, that aU 
the dwellers in the new earth are those who were written in the Lamb's 
Book of Life ; but it does not appear who among them have the further 
privilege of citizenship in the Holy City. That there is such a further 
privilege, above the lot of all the Elect, has been already suggested by 
vii. 4, 9, xiv. 1—6, 
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St Irenseus, who understood like St Justin that the new Jerusalem 
would be the seat of the millennial reign, quotes the presbyters who 
had seen John for the remarkable theory that the holy city will 
be the lowest stage of eternal glory: those who bear fruit thirtyfold 
will tarry there, those who bear sixtyfold will be in Paradise, those 
who bear a hundredfold in heaven. 

01 pao-iXcSs Tiis YHS. Apparently, civic government is still needed, 
or at any rate still exists, among "the nations" of the regenerate 
earth. But probably this is only a part of the imagery : Jerusalem is 
conceived (as in Is. xlv. 14, xlix. 28, Ix. 10, 11) as an imperial city 
receiving tne tribute of the world, simply because that was the form 
of world-wide sovereignty recognised and understood in the prophets' 
times. 

26. KoX o( miXttvcs- Is. Iz. 11. But the latter prophet speaks 
of a further glory th^ the earlier: Isaiah recognises the succession 
of day and night, while St John sees that in that perpetual day the 
gates cannot need to be dosed. In an earthly city they are not closed 
by day except in time of war; but even in perfect peace they are closed 
every night (cf. Neh. xiii. 19); here the daylight is as perpetual as the 
peace. 

27. nuv KOivdv Kal 6 irouav. Is. lii. 1. No unclean thing can enter 
without an undean person. The point of view seems to change ab- 
ruptly between v, 26 and v, 27. We should naturally suppose that as 
the city is always receiving the fulness of the Gentiles so it is always 
fenced against the evil that is in the World, cf. xxii. 15, but the men- 
tion of the Book of Life may be meant for a reminder that after the 
Judgement there is no evil to enter. 

p8A.vy|Ui KoX i|rcv8o$. Both these words are used of idols by LXX., 
the latter to translate the Hebrew word which A.y. renders " vanity." 

4v rf ...Tov dpvCov. So xiii. 8. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

1. iroTa|&5v. Text. Bee. has Kadapbv ir(yrafi6y with 1. 

2. IvTfvOcv Kal 4K(t6€v. fe<* has {y0€v kcU. K« adds Mep, 
iroiovv. So Text. Bee. Lach. and Treg. with fe^B^; Tisch. reads 

iroiQv with A. 

(koo^tov. B2 has iKdarifi, 

diroSiSo^. With ((B,; Text. Beo. and Lach. read &vo5i8ovp with A. 

4. 6v. avrov. (( adds koI, 

6. ^wr^ Xvxvov Kal ^wros -^Xlov. B, reads Xj^x^ov Kal i/xarbs, 
A <piST6s 'Kt^vov Kcd <pws ijXlov. 

6. Twv irvcviicCraiv twv. Text. Bee. reads rdv ayUav with 1 arm. 
And* bav- 

7. Kal \JSo^. 1 and Primas. omit koL, 
fy\o^i. t^^ has ipxoPTfu, 12 ipxcrau 

8. fyiwpov^tv TWIT. A has irp6. 
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9. «po^i|Ti»ir, KaC 1 Primas. omit xcU. 

10. Toi^ X^Y^vs. « adds roTbrov% here and robrtav in v, 19. 

11. h dSucttV dSucqerdTM Irt. Cjp. and Primas. Mi qui perseverant 
nocere noceantf i.q. ol d5. ^rt d5. Ep. Lngd. o dyofios dvo/iriadTU (ri 
KoX 6 dUcaios bucaiiadiiTw (so Cyp. Primas. justiara faciat, Aug. Justus 
fiat) in, apparently omitting 6 ^vrapbs jtvwavOifria iri with A 1...: 
Orig. has 6 Kadapbs KaBapwdifria h-i koI b dyios dy. irt, so aeth. 
omitting 6 SiKaios diK0uo<r6vriP irovriadria iri, 

12. l8ov. Text. Beo. with 1 koX ldoi6, 

13. 6 irpttTOs ical 6 lo^aros. A omits the articles. 

14. ol irX^vovTts rds oroXds avrctv. Text. Beo. reads ol Toiodtn-ei 
rds ivToXds aifrou with Bj Tert. Cyp. Tyc. 

16. kirX rats. 1 Primas. (vohis septem) omit irL Lach. reads iy 
with A. 

yivos. Text. Bee. adds tov with 1, which contains nothing after 
ddd=8av€ld to the end of the hook. 

17. clirdTtt/Epxov* KaC. Primas. omits ipxov koL, 

20. dfitfv. fe< cop. omit. 

21. Primas. omits. For irdvrMv « substitutes, Bg adds, twp dyltop. 



Ch. XXII. 1 — 6. The Watbb and the Tbee of Life, the Sbbvioe 

AND THE KlNGDOU OF Qod's SeBYANTS. 

1. «-oTa|iov...i;o>iis. See vii 17, xxi. 6. 

U To9 Op^vov. In Ezekiers vision (chap, xlvii) the Biver proceeds 
out of the Temple, here out of the Temple's antitype. We are also 
meant to think of the Biver that watered the andent Paradise, Gen. 
ii. 10, and of such parallels to Ezekiel's vision as Pss. xlvi. 4, Ixv. 9; 
Zech. xiv. 8. The original type, of which these Prophecies are de- 
velopments, is the fact that there was a natural spring, which fills the 
pool of Siloam, in the precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem. We are 
not told here, as in the old Paradise, that the Biver is fourfold : but 
if the City stands on a pyramidal mountain (see on xxL 16) it is likely 
enough that there is a stream running down each of its four faces, the 
throne which is the source being at the summit. 

a. h |Uo-<0. . JicctOcv. The picture is, almost certainly, that the river 
runs along tne broad high-street or piazza (see on xi 8, xxi. 21, and 
note that, if the mountain be pyramidal, the *' street" may be cruci- 
form), and rows or plantations, all of the one tree, stand along the 
banks on either side. But the exact construction and punctuation is 
not quite certain : that assumed in the A.V. is not very likely. Either 
we may punctuate as the Bevi^ed Version, connecting " in the midst 
of the street thereof" with the preceding sentence, or else we should 
probably translate, ** Midway between the street of it and the river, 
on this side and on that": i.e. there is a ** street*' or boulevard on 
each side of the river, and parted from the river by a sort of quay, in 
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the midst of which is ft row of the trees. It can hardly be meant that 
there is a single plant of the tree, as in the old Paradise (Gen. ii 9), 
for how could one tree grow " on this side and on that of the river "? 
and the words would hardly bear the sense "in the midst of the street 
thereof and of the river, with them running on this side and on that of 
it,** It would be awkward to represent the tree as growing in the 
midst of the river: and though there is a difference between this 
Paradise and the old in the multiplication of the tree, it is all, as it 
should be, in favour of the new. 

Jdkov la>T|s. Gen. ii. 9, cp. chap. ii. 7 ; where the likeness, not the 
erence, between the arrangement of this Paradise and the old is 
brought out. 

KttTd i&ij va . . . aiSroO. Tet there can hardly be months and years when 
there is no moon nor sun. It is not, however, certain Uiat this is 
the case here : see on zxi. 23. But the real meaning is, that the fruit 
is always in season, and never cloys. 

Kal rd ^XXa...cl8 OcpaircCav. Ezek. zlvii. 12. 

TMV ^<ov. Those outside the city: see on xxi. 24. Perhaps the 
fruit is only for the citizens, perhaps the nations have special need of 
healing because the Sun of Bighteousness with healing in His Wings 
never shone on them on earth. This is perhaps the only passage in 
Scripture which suggests that, even after the Day of Judgement^ there 
may be a process of purification for those whom that Day finds in a 
state of salvation, but imperfectly sanctified. But though it cannot 
be denied that this passage suggests this, it would be very rash to say 
that it proves it. It is quite possible that it is only at their first 
admission to the new earth that **the nations" have any need of 
"healing.** Surely no one can doubt, that this need will be felt by 
almost all, perhaps by all, who are saved at the last. Even if they 
were what we rightly account to be saints on earHi they need a 
" healing ** of their surviving sins before they are fit for heaven. They 
may receive this at the moment of death, as most Protestants suppose, 
or between death and judgement, as (in different forms) was supposed 
by some of the fathers and by the modem Boman Church. But appa- 
rently the oldest belief was that the work would be done at the moment 
of Judgement; see Gonmi. on 1 Cor. iii. 13 — 15: and this passage is 
quite in harmony with that view. 

8. icaTclOc|fca. A peculiar equivalent (found also in the Teaching of the 
ApoHles c. 16 ciad-ficovTat itv airrov rod KaradifjuiTos) of the common 
Hebrew word rendered dvd^e/ui in Zech. ziv. 11 (of which this verse is 
a reminiscence). There A.y. translates "utter destruction," B.V. 
Text "curse,** Margin "ban." 

6 0p6vo«. Implied already in xxi. 23 and v. 1. Interpreters compare 
the last words {ic^pios iKct iarai rd opofia ah^s) of Ezekiel's cognate 
prophecy. 

ol SoOXoi aiiToO. The singular pronoun implies the Unity of the 
Persons named. 
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XarpcikrotKriir. See yii. 15 and note there. 

4. ^ovrai rd irp^o-oixov avroO. This is the locus classicus for what 
constitates the blessedness of heaven, the "Beatific Vision." It is 
intimated in Job xix. 26 and in Is. lii. 8, where there may be an allu- 
sion to the privilege of Moses, Ex. xxxiii. 11; Num. xii. 8; Deut. 
xxxiv. 10. In the last verse of Ps. xvii. it may be questioned whether 
the final and immediate vision, or an earthly foretaste, is intended ; 
but Job xlii. 5, 6; Is. vi. 5 shew that it is only to "the spirits of just 
men made perfeot*' that the vision is endurable. In the N.T. we have 
the promise in St Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; St John 1 Ep. lii. 2. 

r6 5vo|fca a^oO. So in xiv. 1, where, according to the true text, 
we see that '* His" still means the Name of God, both the Father and 
the Son. 

6. tn, iK€i in Text. Bee. is borrowed from xxi. 25. 

6 — 11. The Confibmation of the Promise, the Ebbob or the 
Seeb. 

6. KoX ctviv i&oi. Who speaks ? the angel of xxi. 9, or " He that 
sitteth upon the throne," as in xxi. 5 — 8, or Christ as in v. 16? 
Probably, an angel speaks in the name of Christ: and this leads 
St John to fancy, as once before, that the angel is himself a divine 
person. 

oStov ol \6yoi. The phrase (except that the copula is not expressed) 
is verbatim the same as in xxi. 5. 

T(Sv irvcv)ulTwv Tttv irpoi^Toiv. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 32. 

8ci£cu...avTo{^. i. 1. 

7. Ipxoaat raxv. Spoken no doubt in the name of Christ, though 
hardly by Him: cf. iii. 11 and vv, 12, 20. 

|uucdpi0s 6 n|pa>v. i. 3. 

8. KdY«i 'Io>dvvt|$ 6 dKov»v koX fSkkrvv raOra. Most modem com- 
mentators understand elfd after xdyCi or after ^lutdpprfs: **I am that 
John who...," or **I John am he who....** It would be also possible 
to compare Dan. x. 17, Theodotion, Kcd iyCi} diro rod tfvy od trHifftTcu 
iv ifwi lax^i where A.V. translates it, "As for me," Ac.; tiiough koX 
before 5re is against this. The context is against the sense which 
is grammatically easiest, "Blessed is he that keepeth... and [blessed 
am] I John...,*' as though the first clause were not the continuation 
of Uie angel's speech, but the beginning of St John's reflection. This 
was the way in which St Dionysius of Alexandria in the third century 
understood the passage. 

Iirc<ra irpoorKwrjo-cu. As at xix. 10. Some suppose that St John 
is here repeating his statement of what he did then, but it is f^ more 
natural to understand that he did the same again. The words " I come 
quickly" would even more naturally load him to think that this angel 
was **He that is to come," than the words of that angel (who may or 
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may not hftye been the same as this) led him to think that he was the 
God Whose "true sayings" he communicated. 

9. Tcov dScX^v (Tov TMv irpo<^wv. It has been recognised in w, 
6, 7, that St Joim is a prophet, and shares in the special blessedness 
given to prophets. But at the same time '* they which keep the words 
of this book/' though not prophets, share that blessedness with them. 
St Matth. z. 41 implies the same, though the form of statement is 
somewhat different. 

10. Xfyti. St^, probably, the same angel. He speaks still more 
unmistakeably in Cluist's person, now that St John understands be- 
yond mistake that he is not Christ Himself. 

)ii) v^^yLa^t, Pointedly contrasted with Dan. xii. 4, 9. In Daniel's 
time, both the coming of Antichrist and the deliverance from him 
were far off : Daniel was bidden to write what he saw and heard, but 
not to make it public, for it would be unintelligible till long after his 
own generation: — at least till the typical persecution of Antiochus, 
and l£e typical day of vengeance and deliverance of the Maccabees. 
But to St John's readers, all was to be as plain as an unfulfilled pro- 
phecy ever can be: except one detail (x. 4) the whole vision is to be 
laid before the Church. It may be meant further, that the typical 
persecution of Nero was already within the Church's experience, and 
that its t3rpioal revival under Domitian was to fall within the present 
generation. 

Q . . .krriv. So i. 8. Besides the fact that partial and typical fulfilments 
were nearer to St John's age than to Daniel's, it is intimated that the 
same age, the same dispensation under which St John and his readers 
lived was to last till the time of the end ; while the Jewish age in which 
Daniel lived passed away long before the end. For in mere chronology 
the difference is slight: from St John's day to the end is, as we know, 
more than 1800 years, and &om Daniel's more than 2400: in compa- 
rison With the longer period, the shorter can hardly be spoken of as 
short. 

11. h dSiKctv. The sense is generally understood to be, "The time is 
so short, that it is too late to change : for good or evil, you must go 
on as you are" ; a solemn and terrible irony, Uke ** Sleep on now, and 
take your rest," to the Disciples who had missed their opportunity. 
As that was followed by '*Bise, let us be going," so there is nothing 
inconsistent with this in the Church continuing to preach repentance 
to the unjust and the filthy. But in the Epistle of the Churches of 
Oaul (Eus. H. E. v. i. 53) the passage is quoted (not quite accurately, 
it is true) as though the sense were, "Let the unrighteous do more un- 
righteousness" Ac; a possible rendering of the Greek. Then the 
sense will be, that tiie world "must be worse before it is better" — that 
sin must come to its height, in order that the righteous may be made 
perfect. For "unjust" it would be better to render "unrighteous," or 
else "just" for "righteous" below, as the two words are the exact 
opposites of each other. 
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12 — 16. Thb Witnbbs of the Lobd. 

13. l8o^ Ipx^fuu Tttxv. Of oonrse He Who *' comes" is the Lord 
JesuB : it does not follow that He is personally present to the Seer, 
possibly the angel still speaks in His name. 

6 liirO^ |iov imt' 4|iov. Is. v. 10, Ixii. 11. 

cliroSovvai. To render to every man. The sonrce of the expression 
is in Job xxxiy. 11 ; Ps. Ixii. 12. In the N. T. this retribution is as- 
cribed to God in Bom. ii. 6, to the Son in His own words in St Matt, 
xvi. 27. 

18. M Td ^<|»a KoX ra Z. So l 8 (not 11) ; there the Father 
speaks, here the Son.. 

14. ol irXi^vovTcs rd,% o^oXcCs. See orit. note. Olosely as the two 
readings resemble each other it is a question whether that of Text. 
Beo. began as a clerical error or as a gloss; as a gloss it may well be 
correct, of. xix. 8, for the tense is different in vii. 14, though the tenses 
of participles are not always to be pressed in this book (see on d v^aofw 
XX. 10). There are plenty of Scriptural parallels for the sentences 
read either way and for either sense of the true text. 

fva (vTCU i) 4{ovo<a. This is closely connected with /MKoipios : this 
shall be their blessedness to have such right. The right of approach- 
ing the Tree of Life is a definite privilege granted to a certain class, 
viz., those who "wash their robes." The reason that iarcu is in the 
indicative, etaiXBwriy in the subjunctive, may be that (trrai depends 
on fiaKopioif ilfffKOiociv on vKjuvovt€S, 

16. ^fa, Are we to suppose that Gehenna is always close to the 
Walls of Jerusalem ? 

ol Ktivcs ical ol ^opuiaKoC. See on ix. 21, xxi. 8. Note the articles 
throughout which K. V. expresses. 

vouov. The word is the same as in St John 1 Ep. i. 6. To do 
the truth or a lie is a great deal more, for good or evil, than merely to 
say it. In that passage, the false Christian's falsehood lies altogether 
in what he does, not in the privileges he claims, which would be truly 
his, if not belied by his life. 

16. k^^ 'It^o-ovt. Here only does our Lord reveal His Name, 
though from i. 18, 18 onwards, it has been obvious that He is the re- 
vealer ; as was expressed in the title, i. 1. Whether He is personally 
present, however, is doubtful : the words are His, but it is probably 
still the Angel that speaks them. 

T^ AfycX^ir |iov. Would our Lord say this of any Angel of the 
Lord, because '*all things that the Father hath are His"? Or has our 
Lord, as Man, an Angel of His own in the same way that His saints 
have? This passage is at least consistent with the view that His Angel 
appears in His form, as St Peter's was supposed to do. Acts zii. 15. 
It IS very ably argued by St Augustine (de Cura pro MortuU), that if 
any apparitions after death or at the moment of death are really ob- 
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jective and supernatural, they must be ascribed to angels, not to the 
spirits of the dead. But we must remember that our Lord's state is 
not tiie same as that of His departed servants. He is already in the 
body of the Besurreotion, and so conceivably visible. And there can 
be no doubt that He appeared in His own risen body to St Paul, and 
probably to St Stephen. It may be therefore, that He now appears 
personiUly to St John, at once superseding and authenticating the 
previous ministry of the Angel. 

t) ^C(a xal rh 'y^vos AavcCS. For the former of these identical titles 
see on v. 5. The accumulation of synonyms in this and the next 
clause is like "assemble'* and "meet," <* dissemble" and "cloke" 
in the Prayer-book. 

6 d<m)p 6 Xafjiirpos h irp«»iv^s. There may be a reference to Num. 
xxiv. 17, or to the title of "the Day-spring," St Luke i. 78, and 
perhaps Zeoh. iii. 8, vi. 12. In ii. 28, though the words are more 
nearly the same as here, the sense is different ; see note there. 

17. The Spibit and the Bbiob. 

17. Kal T& irvci)|fca Kal i^ vv)a^. " The Bride" is, it is here implied, 
the Church on earth, imploring her absent Lord to come to her. 
But the Bride throughout this Book has been the perfect or heavenly 
Church; notice the identification of the Church in both states. 
Notice also the identity of St Paul's doctrine, and in part of his 
imagery, Gal. iv. 26; Eph. v. 25 sqq. "The Spirit" is, as in Bom. 
viii. 26, the Spirit dwelling in or inspiring the faithful: the Spirit 
says "Come!" when He teaches the Bride to say it. 

ipX<^* ^6 BsanQ word as in vi. 1, 3, 5, 7. 

6 cIkovoiv. He who hears the invocation (as all do who hear the 
words of this prophecy) is to join in it. 

6Sii|r«»ir. Is.lv. 1. 

IpX^crOtf* Correlative to the "coming" of Christ to us is our 
"coming" to Him. The invocation "Come I" in the earlier clauses 
is certainly addressed to Him, so that this does not express the 
answer to it. But it is evident (even more evident in the Greek than 
in the English) that the thought is present of the one coming being 
correlative to the other. We come to Christ, that we may learn 
to "love His appearing," and be able to cry to Him "Come," instead 
of fearing it. 

6 OAciv Xop^TM. This clause is rather explanatory of the preceding 
one than coordinate with it. 

8«pc(£v. i.e. "without money and without price." Cf. xxi. 6. 

18 — ^21. Thb Final Testimony of the Seeb and his Benediction. 

18. kiv nt. Deut. iv. 2, zii. 82. The parallel of those passages 
proves, that the curse denounced is on those who interpolate 
unauthorised doctrines in the prophecy, or who neglect essential 
ones; not on transcribers who might unadvisedly interpolate or 
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omit something in the true text. The cni-se, if understood in the 
latter sense, has heen remarkably ineffective, for the common text of 
this book is more cormpt, and tiie truer text oftener donbtfnl, than 
in any other part of the N.T. It is probable however that many 
more difficult expressions would have been softened away if scribes 
had not taken the warning to themselves : it was certainly applied 
in this sense by Andreas. But it may be feared that additions and 
omissions in the more serious sense have also been frequently made 
by rash interpreters. It is certain that the curse is designed to 
guard the int^prity of thig Book of the Bevelation, not to close the 
N.T. canon. It is not even very probable that this was the last 
written of the canonical books. 

he avTcC. The unemphatio pronoun is best rendered ** thereto." 
Though it cannot refer grammatically to t<m>j X670US ic.r.X., no doubt 
it does so ungrammatically. 

19. diro Toi) {i>Xov...4K rijs ir^Xcois. His part is to be cut off from 
the Tree, cast out from the City. 

T«v 7fYpa|i|iiva>v. Is in apposition to both, includes them, but 
is hardly limited to them. 

20. Nal.... **Yea (in answer to the prayers of t7. 17) I come 
quickly." 

21. fiCTd irdvTi»v. See crit. note. This does not seem so much in 
the spirit of the Book as the alternative reading t&v kyUav, 
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EXCURSUS I. 

The Angels of the Churches: Elemental Angels: 
THE Living Creatures. 

There are two views of the angels of the Churches. According 
to one they are simply the bishops of the Churches; according to 
the other they are superhuman beings standing in some intimate 
relation to the Churches, more intimate than the relation to Nature of 
the angels who hold the four winds, vii. i, the angel who hath 
power over the fire, xiv. i8, and presumably the angel of the waters, 
xvi. 5. The first view, which at present is perhaps the most widely 
received, rests upon the following considerations. In Haggai i. 13 
the prophet, in Mai. il 7 the priest is 'the angel of "the Lord,**' 
and it is generally agreed (see note in Cambridge Bible for Schools^ 
ad he,) that * the angel,' Ecd. v. 6, means simply the priest Hence 
as in St Ignatius the bishop is always the chief minister of the 
Christian Sacrifice it might seem that he is a priest and mystically an 
* angel.' Again, as Westcott and Hort, eui loc, Greek Testament, ii. 137, 
point out, there is an analogy between what we may call the 'style 
and title' of the 'angels' and the style and title of the pagan high- 
priests of Asia. Moreover, if Jezebel be the wife of the 'angel* in 
Thjratira he must be a man, as she is a woman. No inference can 
be dravm from the name, which in Greek would be the same as 'angel,* 
of an officer in the synap[ogue who may have been established in St 
John's time: for he was m no sense a ruler; in the Christian hierarchy 
he corresponded to an acolyte, not to a bishop. 

The great difficulty in the way of this view is that the 'angels' seem 
to be more completely identified with the Churches than human bishops 
can be : take for instance the messages to Sardis or Laodicea, can we 
suppose that the Church had all the faults of the bishop or the bishop 
all the faults of the Church? Take even the message to Ephesus: 
can we suppose that the fervour of the Church and the bishop has 
been declining pari passu for exactly the same time? Nor can we 
infer from the way in which Old Testament saints from Jeremiah 
to Nehemiah confess the sins of their people as if they were their 
own, nor even from Is. liii, 6 that the Lord lays the iniquity of the 
Church upon the bishop as a matter of course. Again, the seven 
candlesticks are the seven Churches, the seven stars are the * angels.' 
One would expect an impenitent bishop to perish with his Church, 
yet the threat to the 'angel' at Ephesus is 'except thou repent I 
will take away thy candlestick,' not 'I will cast thee out of My 
hand.' This cannot be pressed: both the threat and the counsel to 
the * angel' at Laodicea suggest a human rather than a superhuman 
recipient, though the former at least must be metaphorical. It is 
rather an evasion than a solution to regard the * angels' as mere 
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personifications of the prevailing spirit of the Churches: such a view 
would be at bottom unreal and unmeaning, but on the surface it has 
fewer difficulties than either the view tluit the * angels' are human 
bishopSf or that they are perfect, blessed, faultless spirits charged with 
the oversight of communities which may be imperfect, faulty, miserable. 
This view indeed depends entirely upon a doctrine of angels which 
perhaps would only be found in Holy Scripture by readers who bring 
it there with them. Those who were praying in the house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark, clearly believed that 
Peter's angd would speak with Peter's voice: did they believe that 
he was, so to speak, a heavenly double of Peter who came into the 
world with him ? It is important to remember that they were familiar 
with the whole body of thought at which we have to guess mainly from 
the incidental notices and hints of sacred writers who appear in some 
measure to share, and therefore to sanction, the beliefs of their own 
day. While the * little ones* keep their innocency their * angels' see 
the Father's face. When they seek out many inventions it may be 
that their * angels' are charged *with folly' because they too have 
failed to keep *the first estate.* Again in Ezek. xxviii. ii— ip, we 
seem to have a prophecy against the superhuman *king of Tyrus,' 
parallel to the prophecy in xxviii. i— lo against the human prince 
who thinks himself God. If so, the *king of Tyrus,* who for all his 
superhuman attributes is to perish with the city with which he has 
been created, must be something like the * spiritual form* of the city, 
a spirit with a personality of his own, yet wise with its wisdom, 
rich with its wealth, proud with its pride. The book of Daniel gives 
US no reason to think that the * princes* of Persia and of Grecia 
belong to a higher order. If there be such spirits of nations, certainly 
it is simplest to think that the * angels* stand in the same relation 
to * Churches,* in the eternal order of grace and glory, as that in which 
* princes* stand to nations, in the temporal order of secular providence. 
But since the time of St Victorinus no interpreter has ventured to 
maintain that elect angels can have real need of repentance as the 
'angels* of the churches certainly have. 

In the Old Testament angels seem to be identified in some sense 
with stars, e.g. Job iv. i8, xxv. 3, 5; and with fire and wind, Ps. dv. 4; 
and Longfellow*s lines, 

*The angels of wind and of fire 
Breathe each bat one song and expire,* 

are true to one aspect of Rabbinical speculation in which angels 
seem to forestall the 'metaphysical* conception of 'forces.' There 
is no trace that either line of thought influenced the Seer of Patmos. 
The elemental angels, so to call them, are apparently pure spirits, 
who neither impart their characters to what they act upon nor are 
influenced in their own character by the sphere of their action. The 
angel of the waters no more suffers loss when they who are worthy 
have blood given them to drink than the angels who withhold the 
four winds from blowing. Still the energy of the material universe 
seems like the givmg of the law to be committed to the disposition 
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of angels. So far as this goes we might suppose that even the Angel of 
the Bottomless Pit was like the evil angels of Ps. Ixxviii. 49, a not 
unwilling minister of God's anger, but unless he is the same as the 
fallen star he is himself a prisoner in the Pit with those over whom he 
rules; in this he is like the four angels bound in the river Euphrates, 
who also are held ready to execute a work of vengeance at a time 
appointed. It may be added that though the writer of the Ascent of 
Isaiah x. 8, who seems to imitate this passage, distinguishes the * angel 
who is in hell' from 'Destruction,' i.e. *A^ddon,' he clearly assumes 
that hell is the permanent dwelling of the angel. 

The four living creatures certainly correspond to the cherubim 
in Ezekiel. The resemblances outweigh the differences, and it is 
to be supposed that St John, like Ezekiel, could only see the 'ap- 
pearance ' of spiritual forms. The throne in his vision is immoveable : 
it reminds us not of Him Who bowed the heavens and came down, 
but of the Father of Lights without variableness or shadow of turning. 
Instead of wheels full of eyes the living creatures are full of eyes 
themselves. If the eyes are stars, we might say that if the cherubim 
in Ezekiel are spirits in a sense, of the storm, the living creatures are 
spirits of constellations, the true power behind the starry shapes that 
men have traced in the sky. The two do not exclude each other. 
Heavenly princes of the east, of the west, of the north, of the south, 
might be manifested in vision under either shape. 

The four riders who appear one by one as each of the first four seals 
is opened recall not only sword famine and pestilence among the four 
sore judgements in Ezekiel, but the four chariots in Zechariah, which 
seem expressly identified with the four winds. This makes it more 
remarkable that the four living creatures cry * Come,* one by one, before 
the riders appear. The riders come (? from the four eids of heaven) 
in answer to this cry, even if we suppose that in its deepest meaning 
the cry is for the coming of the Judge Himself, Whose heralds afl 
judgements are. 

In Daniel the four beasts who s3nnbolise the four kingdoms are raised 
up by the strife of the four winds upon the great deep, as if the first thmg 
shewed to the prophet was four world-wide kingdoms, each arising 
from one of the four ends of the earth. As all four are in rebellion 
against the Ancient of Days, Who allows no dominion but the fifth 
monarchy of one like unto the Son of Man, we cannot follow the 
Jewish speculation which finds an anticipation of Daniel in Ezekiel, and 
identifies his living creatures with the four empires, the Persian having 
the face of a man because it dealt favourably with Israel. Both in 
Ezekiel and in the Revelation we must assume that the living creatures 
are perfectly pure and holy. 

Assuming the living creatures to be personal creatures and servants 
of God, the highest of His creatures, the most honoured of His servants, 
it becomes less important to determine what is meant by their several 
forms, though it be admitted that they are symbolical. We need frame 
no exclusive theory of what suggested them or of what they were 
intended to suggest. Certainly the view that they represent creation 
will not bear pressing, even in the sense that they are manifested 
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in forms borrowed from all creation, to shew that they act not only for 
themselves, but for all living creatures upon earth. It is not con- 
vincing in itself: the classification of creatures into men, wild beasts* 
tame beasts and birds, looks arbitrary not to say false, whether 
judged logically, zoologically, or in reference to the Biblical account of 
creation : if it were certain that the Jewish explanation of Ezekiel 
represented a settled tradition older than St John, it would of course 
tell in favour of applying it with most modern critics to the Revelation, 
but it does not seem to be older than the conjecture (quite inapplic- 
able to the Revelation) that the four living creatures correspond to 
the standards of the fourfold host of Israel in the wilderness. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that the view which r^rds 
the living creatures as symbolical of the Gospels is traditional in the 
best sense. It is at least as old as St Irenaeus, and it has been handed 
down ever since. It is true that there is no traditional agreement as to 
which living creature represents which Gospel. The tradition which 
ruled medieval and modem art does not go back beyond St Victorinus. 
According to him St Mark who begins with the voice crying in the 
wilderness is the roaring lion, St Matthew who begins with the de- 
scent of the Lord after the flesh is the man, St Luke who b^^ins with 
the sacrifice of Zacharias is the ox, St John is the high flying eagle. 
St Augustin (who does not seem to know the view of St Victorinus), 
without committing himself to either thinks those more likely to be 
right who make Matthew the lion, Mark the man, Luke the calf, 
John the eagle, than those who make Matthew the man, Mark the 
eagle, and John the lion. This last is the arrangement of St Irenaeus, 
who like St Victorinus argues from the opening words (instead of as 
St Augustin thought better from the whole idea of the GospeU) ; but 
instead of finding the lion's voice in the opening of St Mark he finds 
the wings of prophecy, in St John he finds the royalty of the only 
Begotten of the Father. No one seems to have questioned that 
the sacrificial calf is the symbol of St Luke (though guessing 
a priori the third of the living creatures seems to symbolise the 
third evangelist at least as well), and this suggests that the identi- 
fication rests on a real tradition. The assignment of the eagle to 
St John is certainly appropriate*, if we could be sure that his gospel 

^ Hence St Matthew is the lion, because his is the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

• See Kebte's * Hymn for St John's Day,* in Salisbury Hymnai^ reprinted in 
Poems I 

Word supreme before creation, 

Bom of God eternally, 
Who didst will for our salvation 
To be bom on earth, and die; 
Well Thy saints have kept their sution. 

Watching till Thine hour drew nigh. 
Now 'tis come, and faith espies Thee, 

Like an es^Iet in the mom, 
One in steadfast wcMrship eyes Thee, 

Thy bdov'd, Thy latest bora: 
Injrhy glory he descries Thee 
** * 'ing troi 



Reigning irom the tree of scorn. 
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was written when he saw his vision ; and that, if it were, the Four 
Gospels were as familiar to him as the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
It might be safer to say that the four forms represent four elements 
of the highest excellence, which are embodied in Christ's Kingdom, 
and His Sacrifice, His Humanity and His Union with the Father : if we 
will we may see in their number a hint at the reason why God's Providence 
caused His Gospel to be transmitted to us just in four forms respectively 
devoted to the setting forth of each of these doctrines. As St Irenaeus 
says, Aiin. Haer, in. xii., *the faces of the Cherubim are images of the 
operation of the Son of God : for the first living creature is like a lion 
signifying His energy and rule and royalty, the second like a calf mani- 
festing His sacrificial and priestly ministry, the third having a face of 
a man most clearly describing His coming as Man, the fourth hke 
a flying eagle declaring the gift of the Spirit lighting upon the Church.* 
The next words are ambiguous; it is not clear whether it is the living 
creatures or the Gospels, whose voice accords with their nature, that 
are the throne of Christ. St Jerome is clearer. In his letter to Paullinus 
he calls the Gospels the chariot of the Lord and the true cherubim. 
He cannot be said to go too far. Before the Father was revealed 
in the Son, He made darkness His secret place and shewed Himself 
to prophets and psalmists wrapt in clouds and riding upon the wings of 
the wind : it is given to Christians to behold with open face in the 
fourfold Gospel the Throne of God and the Lamb, Who rides through 
the world, as St Augustin says, to subdue the nations to His easy yoke 
and His light burden. 



EXCURSUS IL 
On the Heresies controverted in the Revelation. 

The traditions about St John's life in Asia Minor are unanimous, 
and the oldest and best authenticated traditions are not least clear or 
detailed, in the statement that the Apostle was engaged, not only in 
ordering the Church peaceably, in its internal constitution, but in con- 
troversy with heretics, who divided the Church's unity and denied the 
faith which is its foundation. And in fact, in all St John's Epistles (i. 
ii. 1 8 — 34, iv. I — 6, II. 7, 10, III. o, 10) we have direct allusions to 
heretical or schismatical teachers, ana St John's own doctrine stated in 
a more or less controversial form : while large portions of the First 
Epistle, and some even of the Gospel (e. g. the introduction), become 
more intelligible if we see in them a tacit reference to the heresies 
which either denied or perverted the doctrines there stated. 

Tradition and interned probability alike lead us to understand these 
controversies to be particularly concerned with the heresy of the 
Judaising Gnostic Cerinthus; which, in all probability, did not arise till 
near the close of St John's life. Not the least of the arguments for 
referring the Revelation to an earlier date is this, that, while the 
controversial element in it is at least as large, the doctrines controverted 
are of a different and, apparently, of an earlier type. 
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The only sect mentioned by name is the Nicolaitan: and for the 
characteristics of this, the Apocalypse itself is our only quite unimpeadi- 
able authority. The Nicolaitans are indeed mentioned by St Irenaeus, 
and by later writers against heretics who used his works, apparently as 
still existing : but there is always some uncertainty in statements about 
the doctrines and practices of these secret and discreditable societies, 
and we cannot be sure how far St Irenaeus' statements rest on indepen- 
dent evidence, how far on mere inference or conjecture from what is 
said of them in this Book. 

In fact, he says little more than this Book does make plain — that 
they were one of the Antinomian sects that arose in or beside the early 
Church, who claimed licence for sensual sin. There are two conceivable 
grounds on which they may have done so, neither directly supported by 
the evidence of the Apocalypse, but both intelligible historically, and 
traceable to causes that were really at work. They may, like the so- 
called Antinomians of modem times, have pressed St PaiU's doctrine of 
the freedom of Christians from the Law into an assertion of the indif- 
ference, to tfie spiritual, of all outward actions : or they may have 
argued from the false spiritualism which regarded the flesh as essentially 
evil, and rejected the attempt to sanctify it. 

What traditional evidence we have supports rather the latter view. 
St Clement of Alexandria — a writer somewhat later than St Irenaeus, 
and less directly acquainted with the main stream of Johannine tradition 
in Asia Minor, but early enough to have received genuine traditions, 
and educated enough to know the difference between tradition and 
conjecture — describes the sect as deriving their name from Nicolaus or 
Nicolas the Deacon (Acts vi. 5). He adds, that Nicolas was not really 
responsible for their excesses, but that they abused in a sensual sense 
language which he used in an ascetic. Moreover he tells stories of 
Nicolas' personal life, which do not sound like inventions, but rather 
like features of a real human character — a man of strong passions and 
strong principles, willing, in his own words, "to do violence to the 
flesh,** but unable to conceive the higher ideal of "the flesh being 
subdued to the Spirit.** 

In fact, there seems no doubt that this representation of the relation 
of Nicolas and the Nicolaitans is at least ideally true. There were in 
the later apostolic age — at least as early as the Epistle to the Colossians 
— ascetic teachers, who preached bodily mortification as the one and 
the indispensable condition of holiness and spiritual progress, and 
regarded the indulgence of any bodily appetite as almost necessarily 
sinfril. The characters of such men are often as austere as their 
theoriest and command a half-reluctant respect, which not infrequently 
commends the theories to aspirants after purity, better than a more 
willing assent might do. On the other hand, not infrequently even the 
leaders and teachers, however sincere in their theories and professions, 
break down in the attempt 

"to wind themselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky,** 

and fall into the very carnal sins, for fear of which they have con- 
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demned the most innocent carnal indulgences. And if this is not the 
case with the leaders, it is almost always with their followers, sooner 
or later. Either their austere theories and practice provoke a reaction, 
and men boldly assert everything, and do everything, that is most 
opposed to what they have taught and done : or their followers deduce 
from their principles (as it is said happened with Nicolas) an indifference 
to all morsd rules. It is said that it is necessarily sinful to indulge the 
flesh : now human life cannot be sustained without some indulgence of 
the flesh, at least in food and drink. It follows, that fleshly sin is 
inevitable : if then spiritual perfection is attainable, it must be because 
fleshly sin is no obstacle to it. Consequently, it ceases to be worth 
while to minimise fleshly sin, as the ascetics did : the true conclusion 
(certainly the most agreeable to corrupt hiunan nature) will be, to let 
the flesh go its own sinful way, while the spirit pursues its own path to 
what is regarded as perfection. 

It thus seems likely enough that the traditions describing the Nico- 
laitans as teaching the moral indifference of carnal acts are to be 
trusted ; and that the sect grew up without any direct connexion with 
the controversy about the obligation of the Law upon the consciences 
of Christians. No doubt, as the Epistle to the Colossians shews, the 
m3rstical and ascetic theory of life had an afiinity to one side of Judaism, 
and there were Jewish sects or schools that held it: but it does not 
appear that St John's controversy with the Nicolaitans was directly 
connected with the controversies which we hear of in the life of St 
Paul. It must be remembered that Nicolas the Deacon, if he were in 
any sense the founder of the sect, was not a Jew by birth. But we 
seem, in the early chapters of the Apocal)rpse, to find traces of another 
controversy, perhaps less vital in its issues, perhaps one of which the 
danger was over at the date of the vision, which may more probably be 
identified with that between St Paul and the Judaizers. At Ephesus 
we hear of them ''who say that they are Apostles and are not," and at 
Smyrna and Philadelphia of ''them who say that they are Jews, and are 
not : " and these designations certainly suggest to our minds men like St 
Paul's Jewish opponents, "false Apostles, * in his own words, "trans- 
forming themselves into the Apostles of Christ.*' And the develope- 
ment of this party, or some party like them, in the district round 
Ephesus is foretold by St Paul in Acts xx. ap, and mentioned histori- 
cally in a Tim. i. 15 : now if the Apocalypse was written only five or 
six years after the last, it is likely enough that in the Church of 
Ephesus, particularly, their memory would be fresh, yet the immediate 
danger from them be over, in the way implied in the Apocalypse. 

^d no doubt, what is said of the false Jews at Philadciphia, and 
perhaps at Smyrna, does suggest that the contrast is between the true 
tews who saw the Law fulfilled in the Gospel, and owned all believers 
m the Gospel as brethren, and those who lost Aeir right to the name of 
Jews by insisting on the exclusive rights of the old Judaism. So far, 
St John for He Whose words he reports) condemns the same spirit as 
St Paul, tnough it is doubful how far the controversy is with Judaism 
as something external to Christianity, how far with Jewish pretensions 
within the Christian Church. But while the false Apostles at Ephesus 
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were plainly professing Christians, we learn nothing as to the nature of 
their false teaching or the ground of their false claims. They may just 
as well have been antinomians as Judaizers : and, as they seem plainly 
distinguished from the Nicolaitans, their antinomianism may have rested 
on ultra-Pauline rather than on dualistic reasoning. 

This possibility is the utmost that can reasonably be conceded towards 
the vie>^ propounded by Baur and his school, and retained and popu- 
larized by Renan, that most of the controversy in the Apocalypse is 
directed against St Paul himself. Not only is he himself the false 
Apost4e wnom the Church at Ephesus is praised for rejecting, but his 
followers are identified at once with the false Jews and with the Nico- 
laitans, and he or his doctrine or his school with the Jezebel of Thya- 
tira. Arbitrary as this theory is, no less than shocking to our feelings 
of Christian reverence, it seems necessary to refute what has been 
advocated with such confidence, and by wnters of such reputation. The 
one point common to St Paul with "Jezebel" and the Nicolaitans is, 
that while they ** taught and seduced Christ's servants to eat things 
offered to idols, and to commit fornication," St Paul did not teach that 
it was absolutely and in all cases unlawful to eat meat that might 
possibly have formed part of an idol sacrifice : and that he r^arded 
marriages between a Christian and a heathen as lawful, at least in some 
cases. Now it is quite possible, that some Christian teachers in St 
Paul's day might (on the former point at least) have held more rigorous 
views than his: in fact, more rigorous views did practically prevail 
in the Church after the Apostolic age: but it is absurd to imagine 
that any one could charge him with extreme laxity on either point 
On the former, he not only taught that the liberty secured by the 
knowledge *'that an idol is nothing in the world," and "that nothing 
is unclean in itself," was not to be exercised without regard to the pre- 
judices or scruples of others (i Cor. viii. 9 — 13, x. 28 sq.; Rom. xiv. 
14 &c.); but also, that to **sit at meat in the idol's temple," at the 
actual sacrificial feast, was a real act of ''communion with devils" 
(i Cor. viii. 10, x. 14 — 22). It might be superstition to think that 
an idol was a real devil: but the **weak brother" who thought so was 
right on the practical point, that idol-worship was devil-worship, and 
that sharing in a sacrificial feast was an act of worship, whether the 
feast and the worship were Jewish, Christian, or heathen. Moreover, 
in his discussion of the question he refers (i Cor. x. 8), as St John does, 
to the sin into which Israel was led by Balaam. 

And if on this poiiit it might be thought that some would have 
desired a more categorical prohibition than St Paul gave^ as to fornica- 
tion no one could desiderate more definite language than his. And it 
is absurd to suppose that the word is used in different senses. When 
the thing itself was so common as everyone knows it to have been in 
that age — when it was so hard as St Paul found it to keep the in&nt 
Church pure ,from it — it is incredible that St John, or the Chi:rch of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. ao, 29), should have wasted their indignation on lawful 
and honourable marriages, even if not such as they altogedier approved. 
St Paul himself, while recognising marriage with a heattien as valid and 
sacred, when already contracted before the conversion of one party 
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(i Cor. vii. 13, 14), and as binding on the Christian so long as respected 
by the other, did not approve of a Christian contracting a fresh one (ib. 
39, 2 Cor. vi. 14). 

Unlike as the Apocalypse is to St Paul's writings in style and manner, 
we shall find in it not infrequent occurrence of ideas supposed to be 
characteristically Pauline, and one or two probable references (see notes 
on xviii. 20, xx. 4) to St Paul himself. These are worthy of study, not 
for controversial purposes only. But to the school of critics who sup- 
pose St Paul's dispute with St Peter (Gal. ii. 11 sqq.) to have been 
bitter and lifelong, and the former to have been repudiated by the 
Twelve and by the main body of the Church, it is a sufi&cient reply to 
ask, **If Christ were divided against Himself, how did His Kingdom 
stand?". 

EXCURSUS HI. 

On the supposed Jewish Origin of the Revelation of 
St John. 

Perhaps it is most candid to begin with the confession, that I ap- 
proached the study of Vischer's theory of the origin of the Apocaljrpse 
with a strong prejudice against it, and a conscious reluctance to admit 
its truth. Such a prejudice, in fact, is likely to be very general, for two 
reasons. Professor Hamack confesses, that he himself felt one — that, 
when commentators have laboured over a book for 17 centuries, it is 
a priori unlikely that their labours will be superseded, and the whole 
subject cleared up, by a single hint throwing a new light on the problem : 
and, to state the same thing from a lower point of view, when a man 
has himself laboured for years or decades on the subject, he is not willing 
to suppose all that labour to be superseded by the happy intuition of a 
young divinity student. 

But there is another ground for reluctance to accept the theory, 
which one may feel more hesitation in sweeping aside as unworthy. 
The Revelation of St John as it stands is a sublime work, a work of 
high inspiration, whether its inspiration be understood in the strictly 
Christian or supernatural sense, or in the lax sense in which we apply 
the term to works of human genius. On purely literary grounds, we 
have the same prejudice against supposing that such a work can have 
grown by progressive additions and interpolations, that we have to the 
theory that the Iliad was made " by mere fortuitous concourse of old 
songs:" and the literary prejudice may very well be reinforced by a 
theological one, if we believe that the writer was not simply a writer of 
genius, but was, or at all events believed himself to fci, a seer, the 
recipient of a God-given revelation of Jesus Christ. 

And just as Mr Gladstone, or any other ** conservative " writer on 
the Homeric question, is able to put his prejudice into the form of an 
argument, and shew, more or less convincingly, that the traditional 
view accounts for phenomena which are incredible on the revolutionary 
view, so here it would be easy to start from this prejudice as a basis for 
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argument : to shew various characteristics that mark the Revelation as 
a real vision, not a free composition, or to argue that the differences of 
tone between various parts of it are due, not to differences in the human 
temper of the author or authors, but to the divine many-sidedness that 
comprehends at once all the aspects of everything. 

I do not say that such an argument would be worthless : but it would 
be difficult to appreciate its value. What lies at the base of it is what 
those who share it will call an instinct, and those who do not a pre- 
judice : the arguments that grow out of this will seem convincing to 
those who use them, even though they prove unconvincing to those to 
whom they are addressed. Their main strength lies, not in that which 
can be put in the shape of a formal argument, but in what cannot : and 
though there may be clear cases, where the instinct is so plainly sound 
that the statement of its verdict is convincing, I do not venture to think 
that the case of the Apocal3rpse is thus clear. 

The real evidence in favour of Vischer's view is this, that there are 
large sections of the Apocalypse where no distinctively Christian elements 
appear : that some of these, while in harmony with non-Christian Jewish 
opinions and hopes, are difficult to adjust with a Christian point of view: 
that the visions, as they stand in the present form of the book, do not 
present a continuously progressive story: and that a considerable number, 
both of the visions and of the isolated expressions which interrupt the 
narrative, are just the passages (sometimes the only passages in their 
neighbourhood) which are distinctively Christian. This last argument 
is one that Vischer seems to press rather too universally and rigorously : 
but there are at least a remarkable number of coincidences between the 
passages which the theory is obliged to mark as interpolations because 
they are Christian, and those which might independently be guessed to 
be so as out of harmony with their context. I do not, however, give 
very much weight to this last argument. If we suppose the whole 
Revelation to be a record of a vision really seen in ecstasy — possibly 
written, in part at least ^, during the ecstasy — it is quite credible that 
the seer should have written a sentence like xvi. 15 when he heard or 
seemed to hear the words, though their connexion with what he is de- 
scribing be remote and subjective: it is really harder to imagine a 
transcriber or translator interpolating them in the course of his narrative, 
even if he believed them to be a revelation made to him. 

But it will really be best, in judging what weight is to be given to 
these considerations, or what conclusions are to be drawn from them, 
to examine the structure of the Revelation itself; not attending to the 
arguments of Vischer or any other theorist in detail or for their own 
sake, but using them when they throw any light on the possible source 
or structure of the work, and accepting or rejecting them if the work in 
its turn throws a decisive light on their true worth and character. 

The first three chapters, it is admitted on all hands, are in some sense 
separable from the rest, though not really independent of them. On 
the one hand, the work as we have it is the production of one writer : 

1 This is implied, or at least suggested, in x. 4 as well as xiv. 13 and other passages 
ascribed by Vischer to the Christian redactor. 
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the peculiar style, language never wanting in vigour, subject to laws 
of its own, but those utterly different from the laws of ordinary Greek 
grammar, even in its most Hellenistic modification, are decisive proofs 
of this. But though the book is the work of one person, and forms a 
more or less harmonious work of art, there are parts of it that can be 
separated from the rest, and form in a sense wholes apart from the rest : 
and this is eminently the case with these chapters. They, it may be 
said, form a frame for the picture: the picture and the frame suit each 
other, and we have to decide, substantially, whether this is because the 
frame was designed by the original artist for the picture, or because the 
picture has been retouched to harmonise with the frame. The way to 
determine this will be, to confine our attention to the picture, and see 
if it shews signs of retouching. 

Thus it will suffice for us to begin our examination of the book with 
the fourth chapter. From this point onwards, we have a series of visions 
prima facie successive, and S)rmbolic of a series of events in chrono- 
logical succession. We shall see whether this prima facie view is 
tenable: and if not, whether it breaks down in consequence of the 
various visions being independent of one another, or because they are 
designed to represent parallel and not successive series of events. 

The introduction to this series of visions occupies the fourth and fifth 
chapters : and this introduction, the sublimest part of the whole book, 
and the most familiar to the Christian mind, seems to me absolutely to 
resist the disintegrating forces applied to it by Harnack and Vischer. 
Like Micaiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the author of the seventh chapter of 
Daniel, the Seer sees the Lord sitting on His Throne : as in EzekieFs 
vision, the throne is supported and surrounded^ by four living creatures, 
each one having six wings like Isaiah's Seraphim, and like them repeating 
incessantly the Trisagion in praise of the Everlasting Lord of the Ineffable 
Name. Of course, this is all Old Testament imagery, and does not go 
beyond the range of Jewish ideas: but why should it? No Christian 
before Gnosticism had made some progress ever doubted that the Father 
of his Lord Jesus Christ was the eternal Lord God of Israel. Who had 
revealed Himself to Moses and the Prophets. 

But in the next chapter we have distinctive Christian doctrine, in- 
dicated by imagery from which it is really impossible to eliminate the 
Christian element. Vischer admits that here (and, he says, here only) 
it is impossible to strike out a single sentence or paragraph, and leave 
the remaining passage to stand in continuous integrity when fi'eed from 
interpolation. I go further, and venture to say that it is as arbitrary to 
attempt to eliminate the figure of the Lamb as it is impossible to exclude 
His action in the next chapter. Vischer and Harnack agree that, if 
this work be Jewish, *'a Lamb standing as it had been slain," can have 

* So I understand ei^ /t^(r<^ rov 0p6vov xal icvkK^ rod Qpovov. Their hinder parts 
are under the throne, reaching to its centre: their faces appear outside^and beyond 
it— probably at the four corners. The Lamb, when He appears, is iv uAmf tow 
Qpovov KoX rStv Te<r<rdpk»v (tftav — Le. proceeding from between the^feet of Him That 
sitteth upon the throne, in the midst of the front of it. iv ijJ<r(f r&v nptfrfivriptaVf in 
the centre of the circle (or semicircle) of the elders, is coordinate with this clause, not 
with either of its two members. 
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had no original place in it : it can symbolise nothing or no one except 
" Him that liveth and was dead." But they say it is impossible to do 
more than guess what stood originally in the Lamb's place : they offer 
two guesses, but do not pretend that either is convincing. To me it 
seems absurd that either a lion or a human figure should be introduced 
with the attributes that the Lamb has here. The seven eyes are of 
course, like the rest of the imagery, taken from the Old Testament. — 
from the seven "eyes of the Lord mentioned in Zechariah: and I admit 
that it would take a skilful artist so to represent them as not to be 
grotesque. But they can be imagined without a shock to reverence: 
and I do not think a lion — still less a man — with seven horns can. 
Of course the Beast with seven heads and ten horns is grotesque 
enough, but no reverence is due to him. Our author — be he Prophet, 
visionary, or compiler — has too sound instincts, both literary and re- 
ligious, to set a monster like either of tliese in the midst of the Throne 
of God. 

A further question that appears worth asking is, what, on the view 
that we have here a work of Jewish origin, does the Opener of the seals 
symbolise? Apparently, still the Messiah: but what Messiah? The 
divinely sent but human Son of David is not yet bom : if, therefore, the 
visions symbolise events in their chronological order (and on this as- 
sumption the theory largely rests), He Who opens the seals must be 
the pre-existent Messiah — who thereby comes very near to the Messiah 
of Christian, even of Johannine or catholic, belief. I do not say that 
there is no possibility of explaining the figure by some conception 
within the range of Jewish thought. I am not prepared to say that no 
non-Christian Jew ever conceived the Messiah as pre-existing before His 
manifestation on earth. Still less do I know — I am not sure if it can 
be known — whether the conception of the Metatron, whose name is 
readily suggested by the description of " the Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne*' — was a conception already formulated in a Jewish school 
within the first century of the Christian era. We must leave these 
questions to specialists : only it must be said that these ideas, if they 
ever were entertained by Jews uninfluenced by Christianity, are ideas 
common to them with Christians. He Who opens the Book that lay in 
the hand of God is, substantially, identical with the eternal Son of God 
of Christian belief: the only Christian doctrine which can be blotted 
out of the picture without destroying it altogether is, that this eternal 
Son of God is the slain yet living Redeemer of mankind. And the 
doctrine of His Redemption is even harder to eliminate than that of His 
Death. We might cut out the two words i)i iatftayiUvov^ though there 
is no reason that the Lion of the Tribe of Judah should appear as a 
Lamb, except for the purpose of suffering a sacrificial, perhaps dis- 
tinctively a paschal, death : but how are we to cut out the hymns that 
form the climax of the chapter ? Before He has done anything that it 
will be news to the readers of this Apocaljrpse to hear of. He Who is 
in the midst of the Throne has already proved Himself "worthy" to do 
what He now does : He is already adorable, and adored by them that 
have their tabernacle in heaven. For if not, what? Here we have the 
climax of this inspired and inspiring work of art (to call it nothiiig 
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higher) : is it credible that the crowning stroke, the central feature, was 
put to it by the after-thought of an interpolator, in pursuance of a dog- 
matic purpose? I have tried to avoid treating me matter on mere 
• grounds of taste or feeling: but it is impossible to believe the incredible. 
I can believe that the Ilicui once ended without the burial of Hector, 
and once did not end with it : but I cannot believe that the Seer who 
described the hymn of the Living Creatures and the Elders to the 
Creator left it for a successor, and found a successor, to describe the 
hymn wherein the Redeemer and Revealer appears as coequal with 
Him. At least if it was so, St John's inspiration was indeed miraculous. 
Here we have the sublimest moment of the vision, its highest point 
as a mere work of art : but here we have not, evidently, its designed or 
even possible end. The exalted Lamb must now proceed to do the 
work which He has undertaken, ** to open the book and the seven seals 
thereof:" the sixth chapter, and something like or in the place of tlie 
seventh, are necessary as a sequel to the fourth and fifth. And the 
sixth chapter is, as bias often bS^n pointed out, closely parallel to the 
Prophecy ascribed by all the Synoptic Gospels to the Lord Jesus, three 
days before He suffered. Since Vischer, and apparently Hamack, 
adopt the theory — surely a very paradoxical one — Aat this is itself a 
Jewish Apocalypse embodied in Christian tradition, the parallelism is 
no argument against their view : still it is at least as easily explained on 
the other. We have no need to explain the details of the vision — to 
enquire whether the Rider on the white horse is the same Person as He 
Who has the same attributes in ch. xix., or what meaning the Seer may 
have attached to the passage in Zechariah which suggested the imagery 
to him. Neither need we discuss whether the Martyrs whose souls are 
poured out under the Altar are Jewish or Christian martyrs; the former 
view has been held by Christian interpreters, and if this proves that 
Vischer*s arguments are not without force, it also proves that their force 
may be felt without necessitating his conclusion. But when we come to 
the sixth seal, we have — all admit^an image of the state of things ex- 
pected just before the consummation of all things, and the Advent of 
the Messiah to judgement. It may be that here we are still within the 
range of ideas common to Jews and Christians, it may be that the Seer, 
if called on to interpret his own vision, would have called the things 
symbolised ** the birth-pangs of the Messiah" rather than *♦ the signs of 
the Coming*' or '* of the Appearing of the Lord:" all we need say is, 
that they fit in exactly with Christian belief, and cannot fit more exactly 
with Jewish. 

But when six seals are opened, we have, on any hypothesis, a break 
in the progress of the narrative. As each of the first four was opened, 
something happened, and the Lamb went on to the next: the cry 
**Come! was heard, and some one came — came forth, apparently, 
from Heaven, and went out over the earth. With the opening of the 
next two seals, there follow signs in Heaven, the former anticipating, 
and the latter producing, certain events on earth: so far, though not 
closely grouped with the first four seals, the effects of these two are 
analogous with theirs. But now there is a pause : that is in itself some- 
thing new. 
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But the first of the events that fills the pause fits naturally enough 
into its place. War, scarcity, pestilence, convulsions of nature, have 
already fallen upon die earth : all men are looking in terror for the 
revelation of the wrath of God : we are now told, that before it is 
revealed, the elect remnant of God's own people are to be marked as 
His, presumably in order to shelter them from that wrath in the day of 
its revelation. I say presumably, for this object of the sealing is not 
stated: still it is implied both by the context and by the parallel 
passage in Ezekiel. 

But when the servants of God have been sealed in their foreheads, 
and we expect the wrath of God to break forth upon the rest of the 
world, we have instead a vision of God's servants already triumphant : 
not of "the great tribulation" but of those who come out of it. We 
need not discuss whether other discrepancies can be reconciled: — 
whether it is possible that **a great multitude which no man could 
number, out of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues," can 
be the same as ** 144,000 sealed of every tribe of the children of Israel," 
only r^arded from another point of view; or whether, as seems more 
credible, they be coordinate, and there be amon^ the Elect "of the 
tribes of Israel a certain number, of all other nations an innumerable 
multitude." The latter view, I think, would hold well enough if the 
two visions came later on : but as they stand here, one seems so 
decidedly to come before and one after the end, that the temptation felt 
by Vischer to regard the second as an interpolation is very strong. On 
the other hand, it is very difficult to conceive the second vision as not 
proceeding from the author of the fourth and fifth chapters : the picture 
of the white-robed multitude, the words of their h3rmn, the panidox of 
the Lamb Who is the Shepherd, as there He was the Lion — all these 
seem to shew that the thought, as well as the expression, is that of the 
original author. 

But let us pass over these nine verses. They can be omitted aho- 
gether as an interpolation : we may, perhaps more plausibly, because a 
test is harder to apply, regard them not as an interpolation but as them- 
selves interpolated : but in no case are they either more or less than an 
interruption to the course of the main action. After them, the Lamb 
who had opened the sixth seal opens the seventh ; the main action is 
resumed just where it had left off— and, I would observe, the fact that 
the name of the Lamb is not repeated, but that the verb stands without 
a subject, is some presumption that the parenthesis had not been very 
long: cf. xvi. 17, true text, and contrast ix. i, 13, xi. 15. 

But nowhere have we yet had the winds blowing, as we expected, on 
the earth, the sea, and the trees: the four angels who appeared at the 
beginning of ch. vii. are heard of no more. **When He had opened 
the seventh seal " — when either the expected wrath of God should break 
forth, or the indignation should have ceased, and His anger, in their 
destruction, — instead of God's anger appearing either before or after 
the opening, " there was silence in Heaven about the space of half 
an hour. " Everything has worked up to a climax : and nothing comes 
of it. Can this be the consummation intended by the original author? 
It is conceivable, no doubt, that the preceding episode, which we felt 
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to be out of place, has disj)laced what we feel to be wanting — that when 
God's servants had been sealed, the earth and sea were smitten, and 
that then, and then only, there followed the initium quietis aetemae. 
But if this be so, still all difficulty does not vanish. The seven seals of 
the book are now unloosed : why do we not hear of its being opened, 
perhaps read? Why is not that done, which the Seer "wept much" to 
think that none could do? 

I can think of no answer, if the Apocalypse be regarded as a self- 
conscious work of art, deliberately conceived : but if we r^^ard it as a 
bona fide vision, the phenomenon seems natural enough. None of us, 
probably, have experience of visions which we could by the wildest 
enthusiasm regard as divine revelations, even in a lower degree than 
this Book claims to be: but our experience of ordinary dreams, or 
possibly of delirium, may suggest ansdogies to the psychological pro- 
cesses at work here, though not to their Subject-matter. The seer has 
much more self-control and self-possession than an ordinary dreamer; 
he knows as a rule what to look for and what to look at, and sees what 
is shewn to him: but every now and then there is a transition: "a 
change comes o'er the spirit of his dream," and he loses the thread of 
the story that he has been telling. — One point in which there seems a 
constant uncertainty, is this: is his point of view from earth or heaven? 
More will depend on this when we come to the twelfth chapter. Here 
it is enough to say, that the Lamb's opening of the book looks like a 
magnificent torso, with the limbs perfect, and the head wanting. Under 
these circumstances it is a priori unlikely that the shoulders should have 
undergone restoration. On the other hand, the thread of narrative 
that is once lost is, always or almost always, resumed again sooner or 
later. We hear nothing here of the Lamb opening the book of which 
He has opened the seals : but further on we hear again and again of the 
Lamb having a book, the Book of Life: and at last in ch. xx. a book is 
opened, "which is the Book of Life:" and this, I believe, is the book 
whose seals have been opened in this portion of the vision. 1 have 
failed to find authority among commentators for this view, and therefore 
submit it with all diffidence; but it seems to me less arbitrary, with 
more support in the Revelation itself, than any of the many theories 
that have been advanced as to what this book can be. 

And again without going into matter so remote or so disputable, 
though we do not hear of the four angels letting loose the four winds 
upon the earth before the seventh seal or immediately after it, we do, 
very soon after it^, hear of four angels by whose ministry the earth, 
the sea, and the trees are hurt (viz. those who sound die first four 
trumpets) : and then of a woe on those who have not the seal of God in 
their foreheads. The vision Of the seven seals has, it seems, ended 
without an end : but if it had received its only adequate ending, how 
could anything more have followed ? As it is, the seven trumpets do 
follow, and partly, though only partly, supply what seems wanting to 

^ We need not pause over the incenseKtflfering angel who is interposed between the 
seals and the trumpets, nor enquire if "the seven angels who stand before God" have 
anything to do with "the seven spirits that are before His Throne." 
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the seven seals. The new series is not independent of the former — it 
arises out of it. 

In fact, we have here a characteristic of the book, which has I think 
been more clearly insisted on by Renan than by most other commenta- 
tors. We have a series of events which lead us to expect the end of all 
things : but instead of an end, we find the beginning of a new series. 
But every series, or nearly every one, refers backward if not forward to 
another, and proves that it belongs in its actual place. The phenome- 
non seems to admit of only two explanations. Either those commenta- 
tors are right who, from St Victorinus to Alford, have held the different 
series of visions to be successive only in appearance, and events signified 
to be not successive but parallel : or else we have one point in which the 
"continuous historical scheme" of interpretation actually holds good. 
Again and again, from the Apostles' time to our own, the predicted 
signs of the Lord's coming have multiplied : men have looked, in hope 
or fear, for the end of the world: but the world has not come to an end, 
it has taken a fresh lease of life, and gone on just as before, with 
judgement and salvation as remote or as imperfect as ever. 

We need not discuss what happens on the blowing of t;he first six 
trumpets, as here we plainly have no break in the sequence of the 
narrative, no doubt of its original unity. I should only like to point 
out, that in the 9th chapter we have one of the dream-like inconse- 
quences, closely resembling that already noted in ch. vii. Again we 
hear of four angels being let loose, apparently for a work of vengeance : 
but instead of vengeance being executed by four angels, there appears 
a countless army of terrible horsemen. And just as, after the sixth seal 
was opened, instead of the dreaded revelation of the great day of God's 
wrath, there came the pause and the gathering of the Elect, so after the 
sixth trumpet — before even "the second woe is past" — ^there is a pause 
in which a mighty angel descends, and the Seer receives a new com- 
mission* 

And here follows the passage whereon Vischer's theory originally 
rests. "There was given to " the Seer " a reed like unto a staff, say- 
ing" — who says it? does the reed itself speak? probably the unnamed, 
perhaps unseen, giver of it says, — "Arise, and measure the Temple 
[Sanctuary] of God, and the Altar, and them that worship therein. 
And the court that is without the Temple cast outward, and measure 
it not, because it was given to the Gentiles, and the Holy City they 
shall trample 41 mon&s." It is assumed that this means, that the 
Gentiles, who at the time of the vision are besieging the Holy City, 
will capture it, trample it under foot as far as the outer Court of the 
Temple, perbaps even as far as the Court of Israel: but the Altar and 
the Sanctuary, the Temple in the narrowest sense, will remain invio- 
lable, and those worshippers who are found in this sacred refuge will 
be secure. This, I say, is assumed to be the meaning : I cannot think 
that it is proved. The Seer is bidden to measure the Temple and Altar, 
and not to measure the outer court : but by what token does that mean 
that the one is to be destroyed or at least profkned, and the other not? 
In one passage of Zechariah, the command not to measure Jerusalem 
means that she shall grow to immeasurable greatness; in Old Testament 
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imagery generally, to measure may be for destruction as well as for 
preservation. No doubt, here a contrast is intended between the fate 
of the Sanctuary and of the outer court : but it is not clear what the 
contrast is, nor which fate is the better. The outer court was, we are 
told, given to the Gentiles: when and by whom was it so given? Per- 
haps by Titus : but it is at least as easy to say, by Herod or Zerubbabel 
whichever built it: he may, designedly or otherwise, have enlarged 
Solomon's Temple to be, as Isaiah said it should be, **a house of 
prayer for all nations." I do not say that this is the seer's meaning, 
but it is a quite possible one, — that the outer court of the Lord's Tem- 
ple only realised its destiny when it was occupied by Gentiles, who 
used it for prayer, not by Jews who regarded "the mountain of the 
House" as only useful for **a house of merchandise" or even **a den 
of thieves;" and that when the "line of confusion and the stones of 
emptiness" shall pass over the site of the Temple, this outer court shall 
remain a holy place, a world-wide not a national sanctuary. A Chris- 
tian of the first century might possibly anticipate this; certainly a 
Christian of the fifth, perhaps a very tolerant theist of the 19th, might 
say that it has actually been fulfilled. 

I do not tayself believe this to be certainly — ^hardly probably— the 
true interpretation ; I only say that it is one suggested by the words of 
the text, and that it ascribes no absurdity to the seer's conception. 
The Judaic meaning ascribed to him is, I venture to think, utterly 
absurd. It would be credible to a devout Jew, that the Lord would 
defend His Holy City as in Hezekiah's day — that though the Land of 
Israel might be overrun by the heathen. City and Temple should be 
safe. It would be credible even, at least to a fanatical Jew, that when 
the City was taken, when even the outer court of the Temple was stormed, 
the Lord would at last arise and break forth upon His enemies, or 
would be a wall of fire round about His Sanctuary. Such was, we are 
told, the actual hope of the fanatic defenders of the Temple, at the last 
moment before its fall. But could the craziest fanatic suppose, that the 
Lord would maintain a purely passive defence in His last Citadel? that 
He would allow the hitherto victorious enemy to hold, for three and 
a half years, everything up to the Temple wall, while the Temple-worship 
should go on undisturbed and unprofaned, in their midst but out of 
their reach or sight? What the worshippers are to live on — how sacri- 
fices are to be provided for the Altar — is unexplained. This, if I under- 
stand it, is the popular rationalistic view of what the seer meant : the 
seer was no rationalist, but I do not think he was so irrational as that. 

Perhaps the most reasonable view of the meaning of the passage is, 
that "the Temple" spoken of is not that in the earthly Jerusalem, but 
its heavenly Archetjrpe, of which we un<juestionably read in xi. 19, xv. 
5, &c. What then is meant by the different fortune of the Temple 
proper and the outer court, wbat by the measuring of one and non- 
measuring of the other, seems very obscure. Timidly I would ask, can 
the earthly Temple be regarded as the outer-court of the heavenly; but, 
if this will not stand, to give no explanation seems better than to give 
an absurd one. The purely Judaic interpretation of this passage is, I 
venture to say, utterly absurd; one is tempted to say that any other 
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will be better than this; but it will be enough to say that this has no 
right to be assumed as an axiom, whereon the true theory of the book's 
origin or meaning is to be founded. 

To proceed to the prediction, rather than vision, that follows : that 
the two Witnesses are Moses, or a Prophet like unto Moses, and Elias 
is, I think, almost certain. Their coming as precursors of the Messiah 
is no doubt quite in harmony with Jewish doctrine, as represented to us 
at least by the Fourth Gospel. Only as it has (with or without the 
substitution of Enoch for Moses) been the ordinary belief of Christen- 
dom, we cannot deny that it harmonises with Christian doctrine quite 
as well. That they smite their enemies with plagues after the manner 
of the historic Moses and Elias, instead of suflferin^ meekly like those 
who know that they are of another manner of spirit, is hardly a fatal 
objection to the Christian origin of the passage. It may give a sort of 
presumption that the tone of the prophecy is not above that of the Old 
Testament: but when two Christian Apostles delivered offenders to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, it would need a high spiritual dis- 
cernment to be sure of it. We are on more certain ground, when we 
note the inconsequent character of the narrative here. The seer does 
not, in the first instance, see the two Witnesses: the same voice, whose- 
soever it be, that bade him measure the Temple, tells him what they 
will do, during 1360 days, presumably the same period as the 42 months 
of the Gentiles trampling the Holy Cfity. But by degrees the hearing 
of the description passes into vision — the futures gradually give place, 
Brst to presents and then to aorists, just as happens, on a smaller scale, 
in XX. 7 — 9. Here, from v. it or 13 onwards, we are back in the ordi- 
nary course of vision. At last, the series of the seven trumpets is re- 
sumed: we are told that the second woe is past — did it include the 
plagues inflicted by the two Witnesses, as well as that of the terrible 
horsemen of ch. x.? — and the seventh trumpet sounds. 

And its sounding is not so purely negative, or at least undeflned, in 
its effect as the opening of the seventh seal. It is declared that the 
Kingdom of the world has passed into the hands of God and His 
Anointed : it seems that the promise of the mighty angel is fulfilled, 
and the mystery of God finished. But its completion is not seen. The 
divine Kingdom is proclaimed, the Lord Who is and was is no longer 
spoken of as "to come" (though I doubt if this be significant), and is 
praised for His assumption of power and execution of judgement : but no 
judgement is visibly executed. Instead of the consummation of all 
things, we have again a new beginning, a new series of visions, whose 
developement extends, with certain interruptions, throughout the re- 
mainder of the book. 

One commentator has tried to make this series of visions more closely 
parallel with the others, by representing it as consisting of "seven 
mystical figures'' — meaning, I suppose (he did not make it quite clear), 
the Woman, the Man Child, the Dragon, the two Beasts, the Lamb, 
and the Son of Man upon the cloud. But when the seer himself says 
nothing of this enumeration, it is hardly likely that he was conscious 
of it : and if not, no light is thrown by it upon the genesis of the work. 
The symmetry would only be important, if we could use it to prove that 
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this series of visions belongs to its place — that it is not an originally 
independent apocalypse, embodied with other elements in the work that 
we have. We are not yet in a position to discuss whether this is so : 
we will pursue our examination of the sequence of the visions as we 
find them. 

First of all, there appears another great sign in Heaven: the Daughter 
of Zion, whom Micah described as in travail, now brings forth her Son : 
Who is, unquestionably, the Messiah, the Hope of Israel. That here 
the point of view is Judaic need not be questioned : to concede this does 
not involve the concession of Vischer*s theory.^ Christians have never 
felt any difficulty in understanding the description here given as apply- 
ing to the birth of their Christ; though their anti- Judaic feelings have 
led them to miss the identification of His ideal Mother. They have, as a 
rule, conceived her as **the Church;" and then there is a little confusion 
in the image, when afterwards the Church appears as *'the Bride, the 
Lamb's Wife." R^^ard the vision as that of a Jewish Christian, or at 
all events a Christian of the days before Jewish and Christian sentiments 
were hopelessly embittered against one another, and all is clear. Christ 
is conceived as the Son of the Church of the Old Covenant, the Bride- 

froom of the Church of the New : we may add, that the Jewish Christian 
eer need not have been surprised, though he would have been dis- 
appointed, to learn what became plain in the course of the next century, 
that the Bridegroom had to forsake His Mother, in order to cleave to 
His Wife. 

But while I admit that the crown of twelve stars, and still more the 
reminiscences of Micah, mark the travailing Woman as being the 
Daughter of Zion, I do not deny that in other aspects her figure may 
have other meanings. It seems by no means arbitrary to parallel this 
passage with the so-called Protevangelium of Gen. iii. — ^with the legiti- 
macy of which as exegesis, of course, we are not concerned. Here as 
there, we have the Woman, the Seed of the Woman, and the Serpent — 
"the old Serpent" is a manifest reference to his action in Eden: here 
the enmity between the Serpent and the Woman and her Seed is seen 
at work: and the victory of her Seed over him, though not described 
under the exact figure of bruising the head, is the main subject of the 
remainder of the book. 

The Woman is then conceived quite as much as bein|j a second Eve, 
as she is as being the Daughter of Zion. Is she also, m any sense, to 
be identified with the historical Mother of Jesus? I believe that she 
is: tike language of the Martjnrs of Lyons about **the Vii^n Mother," 
and some other fragments of what seem to be pure Johannine traditions, 
appear to suggest, not perh^s an exaltation of the personal Mary to a 
position such as that of the Woman here, but a recognition of an ideal 
Mother of Christ, into whose glory the hbtorical Mary was admitted, 
and in whom her personality was lost sight of. But this is rather a 
theological question than an exegetical; at any rate, it is one which 
criticism cannot touch and may safely pass by. 

The pictures given us in this twelfth chapter are grander than any 
that we have met with since the seventh, perhaps even since the fifth: 
yet there is a certain vagueness about them — they seem to shift like a 
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dissolving view. The Woman and the Dragon each appear, in the 
first instance, *'in Heaven;** and there is nothing inconsistent with 
this in the Child bemg "caught"— it is not said "caught «/**— "to God 
and to His Throne," for the Throne of God is only seen in one definite 
place, in the midst of Heaven. But, even before the Dragon is cast 
mto Uie earth, "the Woman fled into the wilderness*' — surely there are 
no wildernesses in Heaven : and when he is cast down, he finds her on 
earth within seeming reach of his persecution. She flees, we are again 
told, into the wilderness, and now at least we cannot doubt an earthly 
one: the earth itself interposes, to protect her flight. And now we find 
that she who has brought forth one glorious Son — surely, one would 
think, her First-bom— ias on earth others of her seed, against whom 
the Dragon can make war. These are they "who keep the conmiand- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus." It is utterly arbitrary 
to excise the last word; even if it were possible to restore the rhythm 
by substituting a neutral phrase like that in vi. 9, we still could hardly 
make the doctrine of the passage agree as well with Jewish notions as 
it now does with Christian, and especially Johannine. "The Firstborn 
among many brethren** — "I ascend to My Father and your Father** — 
sayings like these make plain the relations here presupposed : there is 
nothing inconsistent even with developements like that which St Augus- 
tine adopted from Tyconius about the Head and the Members, or even 
like that of a modem Catholic sermon on "Behold thy Mother. *' 

Vischer*s theory seems therefore to pass over the real difficulty of the 
chapter — the transition from heaven to earth as the scene of action — 
while he brings forward another, to which this transition affords some 
sort of explanation. When we read "The Accuser of our brethren is 
cast down, which accuseth them before our God day and night : and 
they overcame him** — we surely naturally think of a victory not military 
(such as was, apparently, gained by Michael and his angels just before), 
but forensic; and the contradiction between w. 7 and 11 vanishes. 
We therefore have no need to expunge from the latter the words that 
tell us how or why the victory was gained. (I say how or why: for one 
cannot be sure that this writer knew as well as the author of flie Epistle 
to the Hebrews the classical or philosophical distinction between rd 61 
ov and to di 8.) Still, 9. 11 does ratner break the continuity of the 
sense; it is difficult to see how the Saints on earth, who sufiiered even 
to death in the contest with the Dragon, can be said to have already 
gained over him even a forensic victory. But we see that in zr. 6 we 
have had a proleptic mention of the flight of the Woman, the detailed 
explanation of which did not come till v. 14 : it seems therefore possible 
that the strife between the Dragon and the Saints on earth mentioned 
in zr. 17 is that whose end in the victory of the Saints is celebrated 
proleptically iav, 11. 

In fact, the "war** of the Dragon against the Saints on earth, the 
Seed of the Woman, is not carried on by open force, such as Meroidach 
or perhaps even Michael may have used. The Dragon keeps himself 
out of sight, and enthrones the Beast, as we are told in ch. xiii, is his 
regent and champion. Of this Beast we have heard already in ch. xi., 
and we can hardly doubt that the "war'* that he then waged against 
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the two Witnesses is identical with this against the remnant of the Seed 
of the Woman. It lasts for the same period, Daniel's "time, times, 
and half a time," otherwise defined as 43 months or ia6o days. If 
these periods be not coincident, the only plausible view is that one 
immediately succeeds the other — that they are the first and the second 
halves of a week of years. But the mention of the Beast as the chief 
belligerent in both seems to prove their identity : the Woman is placed 
in safety for just the time that the oppression of her children b to last. 

On the details of the oppression we need not dwell, nor on the 
second Beast, or the enigmatical number. But immediately after the 
description of the force and fraud exercised by them follows that of the 
Lamb with His 144,000 redeemed virgins, reminding us, not more by the 
details of its imagery than by its beauty, both morsd and artistic, of the 
fifth and seventh chapters. How fiir b it Intimate to r^^d this 
passage as out of place where it stands? It certainly interrupts the 
course of events: but the interruption is of the nature of a relief. From 
the picture of the triumphant persecuting monster, of the superstitious 
degradation of the world, we turn away to the spotless holiness and the 
unapproachable harmony of the Saviour and the saved. The effect is 
something like that of the dozology in Rom. i. 35, as explained by St 
Chrysostom — an expression of the sense that the divine blessedness 
remains unimpaired by human corruption. 

However, me five first verses of ch. xiv. are separable from the main 
narrative: and so, still more, are w, 12, 13. So, most of all, are im, 14 
— 20 : if one might venture to wish to discard as an interpolation any 
part of the attested text of the Apocalypse, it would be this passage. 
How can it be understood of anything but the final judgement? ^et it 
comes here as an3rthing but final : t£e last plagues, the completion of 
the wrath of God, are still to come. The harvest and the vintage of 
the earth are gathered, but no harvest home is celebrated, and the earth 
goes on just as before. How is it, that Gk)d*s wrath is not finished in 
the treading of the great wine-press, from which blood comes forth? and 
what horses are they whose bridles are reached by the blood that comes 
out of the wine-press? 

On the other hand, except their coming after this image of the final 
judgement, there is nothing to surprise us in the succession of the seven 
last plagues. Like as their imagery is to that of the earlier trumpets, 
there is a real ethical difference and progress : what is still more impor- 
tant, they fit into the place where they stand. We have had first the 
wrath of the Dragon, then the enthronement and tyranny of the Beast; 
then the angels warn mankind of the judgement coming on his wor- 
shippers and on Babylon : and then come mese plagues, the last which 
God will send in the character of disciplinary di^tisement, leaving 
room (which mankind do not avail themselves of) for repentance. 
Then, when these plagues have been sent in vain, the fall of^ Babylon 
and the overthrow of the Beast will follow as predicted. 

But before Babylon does fall, she is set before us as she was in her 
prosperity. And this episode, though when the Book is finished we 
see that it has a certain propriety, is certainly felt as an interruption to 
the narrative here. The Harlot sits on a Beast having seven h^s and 
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ten homs — ^the fact that such a Beast has been already introduced being 
ignored. Here he, appears as a mere Beast of burden, while before he 
was enthroned as sovereign of the world. Here he is in scarlet, while 
there he was like unto a leopard, and presumably the colour of one. I 
do not wish to speak disrespectMly of the theories of this book that have 
been built upon one passage in this chapter. As theories of apocal3rptic 
interpretation go, they are at least plausible. But I am afraid that these 
theories, widely received as they are, may be endangered when we 
recognise that this chapter is one that can most easily, nay advan- 
tageously, be spared, if once we call in question the unity and int^^rity 
of the book. 

The eighteenth chapter fits on almost equally well with what precedes, 
whether the seventeenth be retained or no. In either case, there is no 
description of the fall of Babylon^, and there is a variation in the tenses, 
as though the writer were not sure whether it is predicted or comme- 
morated : but we learn, from this and the early part of the next, that 
the great Harlot City is overthrown, amid the sdfish lamentations of 
earth and the righteous exultations of Heaven. Then **the Son of 
God goes forth to war," against the Kings of the Earth who, at the 
outpouring of the sixth visd, had been mustered in the service of the 
Beast, and who (according to the seventeenth chapter) have dethroned 
and destroyed the Beast's harlot mistress. The Beast and the False 
Prophet (who is usually and no doubt rightly identified with the second 
Beast, or rather perhaps is substituted for him by one of the "dissolving 
views*' of the Book) are overthrown, and the Dragon imprisoned: and 
the millennial reign of Christ and His Saints follows. 

Then comes a prediction, passing gradually (as in ch. xi.) into a 
description, of the final overthrow of the world. The Dragon, the Devil, 
repeats in his own person what he had before done through the sigency 
of the Beast: and he, like him, is overthrown, only more by directly 
divine agency, with even less appearance of a human conqueror. Then 
follows the final judgement, executed by God in person, Christ not being 
here named either as His representative or assessor. But the Book of 
Life is opened, as a kind of check on the other books which contained^ 
the record of the good or evil deeds of those who are to be judged : and 
if we remember how, in other passages, the Book of Life is connected 
with the Lamb, we have here a hint of almost Pauline doctrine — 
salvation by the grace of Christ apart from works, and condemnation 
of those who are judged by works only. There is nothing inconsistent 
with this in the suggestion, that those who are acquitted will have 
good works standing to their credit in the other books ; these serve, as 
Alford says, as vouchers for the Book of Life. The concluding vision of 

1 One thing I should like to notice in passing: that whether the predictions of this 
chapter have been fulfilled or no, its ancient interpreters have been unusually hs4>pv 
in predictions that are in a feir way to be so. St Hippolytus Bothered from it, though 
k is hard to see on what grounds, that the kingdoms of the Diadochi of the^ Caesars 
will pass into democracies: and St Benedict^ from the absence of any description of 
the actual fall of Babylon, gathered that it will be effected by natural convulsicms, not 
by human enemies. We know what he did not, that si Alhani monies lapides deje- 
cerintt Rome " might easily share the fate of Pompeii." 
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. the New Jerasalem does not need detailed examination. We need not 
dispute with Vischer, that the distinctively Christian element in it is 
confined to a few easily separable phrases: on the other hand, the 
picture is equally in place as the culmination of a Jewish ideal and of 
a Christian ideal conceived in Jewish forms. That the gates of the City 
bear the names of the twelve Tribes of Israel is no evidence that salva- 
tion, that the highest salvation, is confined to Israelites : on the other 
hand, the way that **the Nations" are mentioned is real evidence of a 
Jewish belief in their necessaiily and eternally inferior position in the 
Kingdom of God. But this is not decisive evidence of an exclusively 
Jewish point of view; for if, on other grounds, we regard the whole book 
as Christian, we shall be able to regard the privil^ed citizens of the 
heavenly metropolis as being St Paul's "Israel of God,*' the 144,000 
of the seventh .chapter interpreted by the fourteenth : a divine aristo- 
cracy indeed, but elected on spiritual not on carnal principles. 

But there is one point where this concluding vision throws light on 
the question of the integrity of the book. It can hardly be undesigned, 
that the same angel, or an angel of the same rank and company, 
is the revealer of the new Babylon and of the New Jerusalem : it marks 
a suggestive contrast between the two figures of the Bride and the 
Harlot. While we saw that ch. xvii. delays and rather embarrasses the 
progress of the action, we are thus led to believe that it forms an int^ral 
part of the designed form of the work. 

No one will quarrel with Vischer for marking off the last 16 verses, 
or nearly all of them, as a conclusion, more or less separable from the 
central series of visions. We have therefore completed our examination 
of the course of events described in the Apocalypse, and have only to 
sum up and tabulate our analysis of the work, regarded as a continuous 
story, and setting aside the passages that are certainly or probably 
interruptions to its course. 

Chh. iv. V. Description of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, 
in the midst of the Host of Heaven. 

vi. — viii. 1. The Lamb opens vii. 9 — 17. Vision of the Saints 
the seven seals of the Book (of in triumph seems out of place at 
life). [Between the sixth and this stage of events. Compare 
seventh, the servants of God are however xiv. 1 — 5, xv. 3—4. 
sealed.] 

viii. a — xi. Seven trumpets 
sounded by angels. [Between the 
sixth and seventh, seven thun- 
ders utter what may not be writ- 
ten: and a great angel delivers a 
new commission to the seer: and 
(he or another) foretells the pro- 
phecy of the two Witnesses, their 
martyrdom before the Beast, resur- 
rection, and triumph.] 
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xii. War begun in Heaven, and 
transferred to earth, between the 
Dragon and the Woman and her 
Seed. 

xiii. — ^xix. War between the 
Beast as the Dragon's vicegerent, 
and the Saints of God. 



[xii. 1 1 somewhat interrupts the 
context] 

[xiii. 9, ID, though at a natural 
pause in the narrative, resembles 
passages that interrupt the con- 
text.] 

xiv. I — 5 is episodical, but not 
necessarily irrelevant. 

[i3, 13 seem irrelevant, and 14 
— ao utterly inappropriate to this 
place.] 

XV, xvi. are episodical, but rele- 
vant. 

[xvi. 15 is at best parenthetical, 
interrupting a continuous narra- 
tive.] 

[xvii. can be omitted with a gain 

XX. I — 6. Partial and tem- 
porary establishment of the King- 
dom of the Saints. 

7 — ID. Rebellion of the Dra- 
gon. 

1 1 — 1 5. Divine judgement. 

xxi. I — xxii. 5. Final and uni- 
versal establishment of the King- 
dom of God and Christ. 

I think this analysis, though drawn up with Vischer before me, and 
with the object of looking for illustrations of his hypothesis, really lends 
it no support. If it points to any hypothesis at all inconsistent with the 
unity of the book, it would be one more akin to Volter's. 

[He analyses the book as follows : 



The original Apocalypse written by St John the Apostle, i. 4^-6 
[greeting to the seven unnamed Churches of Asia], iv. i — v. 10 
[omitting the seven horns and seven eyes of the Lamb, iv. 6, because 
the seven Spirits of God cannot be represented at the same moment 
by the seven Lamps before the Throne and by the seven eyes], vi. 
I — 17 [omitting the wrath of the Lamb, vi. 16, which comes in 
strangely before 17, where we read, *the great day of His (i.e. God's) 
wrath is come.'] vii. i — 8, viii. i — 13, ix. 1 — 11, xi. 14 — 19— leaving 
out *and of His Christ* in xi. 15, because in the next clause the best 
attested reading is * He shall reign,' and [the time] *of the dead to be 
judged,* V, 18, as the destroyers of the earth must be destroyed before, 
not after, the general judgement, xiv. i — 3, omitting [His Name and], 
in xiv. I, as the servants of God, vii. a, are sealed with His Name. 
xiv. 6, 7, xviii. i — 34, xix. i — ^4, xiv. 14 — ao, xix. 4 — 10, without the 
last words * for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,' which 
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are treated as a later addition, because throughout the original Apo- 
caljrpse the seer receives his revelations through angels, and the seven 
Spirits are in no special relation to the Lamb. This work is assigned 
to 65 or 66 A.D. on the ^ound that the events of the time more or 
less suggest what follows m the vision on the opening of the first five 
seals. A Roman army surrendered to the Parthians in 61. Much of 
Nero's unpopularity was due to scarcity and high prices. There was 
a pestilence m the autumn of 65. The wholesale execution of Chris- 
tians in 64 might suggest the souls cr3nng under the altar. 

B 

The additions made by the author, x. i — xi. 13. The angel with 
the little book (who swears that everything shall be accomplished in the 
day of the sounding of the Seventh Trumpet, and informs the seer that he 
has to prophesy again) and the Two Witnesses. The section interrupts 
the connexion. In ix. ai we have clearly the close of the second woe, 
and the ^ssing of the second and the coming of the third is announced 
xi. 14. This passage is assigned to 68 or 69 A.D. on the ground that 
the seer, after the outbreak of the Jewish War, expects that all Jeru- 
salem except the Temple will be taken and held by the heathen for 
three years and a half. 

If the writer be acquainted with the vision of the Beast out 
of the Abjrss in xvii. i — r8 [when the vision of the seven * vials' 
had been inserted before this chapter, the writer of that vision or 
another would naturally think that the angel who shews the Woman 
on the Scarlet Beast is one of the seven who had the * vials'] this 
vision must be of the same date or earlier. If so Galba, not Ves- 
pasian, is meant by the sixth head of the Beast. It is supposed that 
xiv. 8, the second angel who proclaims the fall of Babylon, was 
added when xvii. i — 18 was inserted between xiv. 7 and xviii. i. 



The episode of the Woman and the Dragon, xii. i — 17. [xii. ri 
is assigned to the author of xii. 18 — xiii. sqq. and has the look of an after- 
thought. A year later Volter was convinced by Weiszacker that xii. 
13 — 17 are not by the writer of xii. i — la; it is hard to see how 
6 and 13 could be written by the same man at the same time.] The 
sequel xix. 11 — ^xxi. 8 [here *His name is called the Word of God* 
is omitted as inconsistent with His Name being unknown save to 
Himself, and again all the mentions of the False Prophet and the 
mark of the Beast in xix. lo, 2r, xxii. 10, are ascribed to the author 
of xii. 18, xiii. &c.]. xii. is not the sequel of the vision of the Seals 
and Trumpets which carries us further into the future, still less is it the 
sequel of xi. ; the 43 months in which the Woman is nourished in the 
Wilderness, and tne 1260 days in which the Witnesses prophesy in 
sackcloth, are two independent representations of the times in which 
Jerusalem is trodden under foot of the Gentiles. The sequel of xii. in 
xix. 1 1 — xxi. 8, in which the Man Child fulfils His Mission of ruling 
with a rod of iron, is plainly independent both of what goes before and 
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what follows it. The thousand years* reign begins and ends without a 
word of the Marris^e Supper of the Lamb announced, xix. 9. The 
date of the section is made to depend on the Dragon going to make 
war with the remnant of the seed of the Woman, which is explained of 
the systematic persecution of Christianity b^;un, according to Dr Volter, 
by Trajan, as no systematic regulations for the punishment of Christians 
can be traced older than his letter to Pliny. A secondary (and more 
plausible) sense of these words is found in the insurrection of the Jews 
of the dispersion. The words *and his Christ*, xi. 15, and *time of the 
dead to be judged*, xi 18, are supposed to have been inserted with this 
section. 



The Beast which rises from the sea in xiii. appears to be described 
by someone already familiar with the description of the beast in xviu 
The ten horns, which in xvii. represent ten kings who have received 
no kingdom as yet, are crowned in xiii. The worship of the beast and 
the false prophet are recurring topics throughout the description of the 
seven ' vials * m xv. , xvi. The detailed description of the New Jerusalem, 
xxi. 9— xxii. 5, has the appearance of being added quite independently 
of the short announcement, (juite complete in itself, in xxi. 5. The 
original close of this addition is to be found in the parts of xxii. 6 — ii, 
where the angel is the speaker, not the Lord. 

The date of this addition is made to depend partly on that of C, 
to which it is certainly posterior, partly on the fact that Trajanus 
Hadrianus, when accurately transliterated into Hebrew, yields both 
666 and 616. The Sibylline books give some plausibility to the 
conjecture that he is meant by the beast out of the sea: he greatly 
encouraged the worship of the emperors: so did Herodes Atticus 
when he was acting as imperial commissioner in Asia Minor, when 
Hadrian paid his second visit there in 129 A.D. No evidence is avail- 
able to prove that Herodes Atticus used magic for the purposes of his 
propaganda, or that the worship was enforced by penalties. The 
writer of this section, which [more certainly than C] was intended to 
be incorporated with the rest of the revelation, is supposed to have 
made the following additions, v. 11 — 14 (an amplification of the praise 
of the Lamb), the mention of the wrath of the Lamb in vi. 16, 
vii. 9— 1 7, (the great multitude of the redeemed), the mention of the 
Lamb*s name in xiv. i, xiv. 4t 5» which imply that the 144,000 are 
the firstfruits, not the whole body of the redeemed, xiv. 9 — la (the 
third angel who proclaims judgement on the worshippers of the beast), 
and the mention of the false prophet in xix. 20, 2I} xx. 9, 10. 

E 

Lastly, the Seven Epistles to the Churches were added, and at 
the same time i. i — 3, i. 7, 8; the mention of the seven spirits in v. 6; 
xiv. 13, the blessing on the dead that die in the Lord, xvi. 15 * behold 
1 come as a thief* &c. xix. 10, 13 (the mention of The Word) ; and all 
in xxii. 7 — ai which is spoken by the Lord. 
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This section is assigned to 140 A.D. on the grounds that the angels 
of the Churches are bishops and that bishops cannot have been es- 
tabUshed long before, and that the Nicolaitans are a name for the 
followers of Carpocrates. 

It will be seen that the analysis is independent of the dates, and 
that the growth of the book- as sketched shews a steady approximation 
to the doctrines of the Fourth Gospel. It is not surprising that Vischer, 
by excluding everjrthing distinctly Christian, often arrives at the results 
which Volter reaches by analysis. 

I do not mean that we can, by mere analysis of the story, discover as 
he claims to have done the exact portions due to different authors, still 
less that we can assign the date of each. But if the Apocal3rpse is to be 
divided into different independent works, I think one of them should be 
conceived to consist of the Prologue in Heaven, with the series of seven 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven vials, culminating in the Advent of the 
Son of Man, the harvest and the vintage: and the other of the vision of 
the mighty angel, the war between the Dragon and the Seed of the 
Woman ; the victory, first of the Messiah over the Beast, and then of 
God over the Devil ; the Judgement by God in person, and the estab- 
lishment of the New Jerusalem. In each of these we should have to 
recognise various episodes, of which some may or may not be interpola- 
tions; as well as touches supplied in each to unite them with the other. 
It would be a little less arbitrary than some of Vischer's excisions, if we 
suppose the mention of **the Lamb" in the second work to be of this 
character : and then it might be supposed that this was a Jewish Apo- 
calypse while the other was a Christian. 

If I may venture to give an opinion, it is in this form that the 
hypothesis of the partly Jewish origin of the work is most plausible, and 
if presented in this form it would require serious attention. But 
to formulate this hjrpothesis fairly, and propose it for discussion, would 
require that one should believe it: and this I cannot say that I do. 
The unity of style throughout the book seems absolutely fatal to a 
plurality of authors such as is supposed by Volter. It is more con- 
sistent with Vischer's theory, that the Christian redactor and interpo- 
lator is the translator of all of which he is not the author : but whether 
even this would account for the unity of style is very doubtful. 
The Son of Sirach writes quite differently in his Prologue from his 
translation : and the presumption would have been that the Son of Ze- 
bedee (if it be he) would have written the same fair Hellenistic Greek 
as other New Testament writers, if it had been only the influence of a 
Hebrew original that made the grammar of the Apocaljrpse so peculiar. 

On the whole, I think the phenomena are best accounted for by what 
one may call with Vischer the psychological conditions of the case, 
which are — as he almost admits — ^much more intelligible on the view of 
unity in the work. The two series of visions are presented, in part 
successively and in part alternately, to the mind of the seer : he writes 
down what he sees or hears, in part when he sees or hears it, or at any- 
rate as he remembers it : when he hears a divine word, he records it 
either at once, in the midst of his narrative of visions, or at the first 
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convenient pause therein. Possibly, indeed, there is a sort of middle 
term b^ween miity and plurality of authorship: the Revelation may 
have been written as the well-known tradition says that the Gospel was. 
St John had a vision : he records it, and the messages to the Churches, 
in a work drawn up by him after his return from the exile in which he 
had seen the main vision, but under inspiration cc^^ate with that in 
which he saw it : and so, whether by voice or pen, he pours forth the 
tide of prophecy. But ** if anything is revealed to anomer that sitteth 
by, the first holds his peace:" and so inspired utterances, similar to 
and suggested by the main vision, but not forming part of its orderly 
course, find a place in it. 

Since the above was written the controversy started by Volter and 
Vischer has continued and spread. Veterans of different schools like 
Diisterdieck, Weiss, and Hilgenfeld, still maintain the unity of the 
Book; but most who write on it abroad seem increasingly doubtfiil 
whether this thesis is tenable. Moderate critics like Weissacker and 
moderate theologians like Pfleiderer (who on the Johannine question 
is an extreme and not very authoritative critic) both maintain large 
interpolations. In France more than one critic inclines to the view that 
a Christian writer has incorporated a Jewish Apocal)rpse. In Germany 
Spitta, who inherits the pietistic traditions of Halle and places his 
orthodoxy under the protection of Luther, postulates a Christian Apoca- 
lypse, consisting mamly of the Book with the Seven Seals and two 
Jewish Apocalypses, one of the date of Pompey's intrusion into the 
Temple, the centre of this being the Vision of the Witnesses, and 
another dating from Caligula the centre of which is the Visions of the 
Woman, the Dragon and the Beast. All were combined and enlarged 
by a Christian editor; the analysb is very suggestive, though the main 
scheme is less than convincing. As Holtzmann says in the Introduction 
to his suggestive Manual Commentary the (question is not ripe for 
decision, but it may be hoped that criticism is entering on the right 
way. 
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EXOUBSUS IV. 

The Millennium and the First Resurrection. 
Ch. XX. 2—7. 

Only in this passage is the kingdom of Christ on earth (which is of 
oonrse one of the most fireqnent suhjects of prophecy) designated as a 
Millennimn or period of 1000 years. It may he added, that this is the 
only prophepy where there is at all good reason for supposing that 
the Millennimn of popular belief is indicated, as distinct on the one 
hand from the Kingdom of Gk>d which already exists in the Christian 
Church, and on the other from that which mh be set up at the last 
day. 

Nevertheless, this passage is quite sufficient foundation for the 
doctrine, even if it stood alone: and there are many other prophecies 
which, if not teaching it so plainly, may fairly be understood to refer 
to it, if the doctrine be admitted to be according to the mind of 
the Spirit. We therefore have to consider the question, Is this 
prophecy to be understood literally? Is it meant that, for a period 
of a thousand years (or more], before the general Besurrection and 
the end of this world, this eartn will be the scene of a blessed visible 
Kingdom of Gk>d, wherein the power of the Devil will have vanished, 
and that of Christ be supreme and unopposed? wherein Christ shall 
either reign visibly on earth, or at least shall make His presence 
felt far more unmistakeably than at present ; while the martyrs and 
other great saints of all past time shall rise, and, whether on earth 
or in heaven, share in the glory of His reign? 

Down to the fourth century, the decidedly dominant belief of 
Christendom was in favour of this literal interpretation of the pro- 
phecy; since then, at least till the Beformation, it has been still 
more decidedly against it. In the second century, Papias, who seems 
to have been more or less personally acquainted with St John himself, 
taught Millenarian doctrine decidedly: and St Irenaeus and others 
derived it from him. In the same age St Justin accepted the 
doctrine, though admitting that CUbristians were not Tmanimous on 
the subject: but he considers St John's authority, in this passage, 
decisive. 

And in fact, the rejection of the doctrine was usually on the part 
of those who rejected or questioned the authority of the Bevelation 
as a whole: it was held to discredit the book, that it taught the 
doctrine. Thus in the third century, Caius the Boman Presbyter 
seems immistakeably to ascribe the book, not to St John but to his 
adversary Cerinthus; on the ground of its teaching this carnal and 
Jewish doctrine of an earthly kingdom of Christ. And St Dionysius 
of Alexandria, who, though not admitting the book to be the work 
of St John ihe Apostle, yet on the whole recognises its inspiration 
and authority, thinks it necessary to refute a suffragan bishop of 
his own, who adopted Millenarian views, as though he were at least 
on the verge of heresy. 
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The case seems to have stood thns. The doctrine of the Millenninin 
was current in the Church, hut was most insisted on in that section 
of the Church whose Jewish affinities were strongest: and it is 
asserted — it is veiy likely true — that the heretical Judaizers ex- 
pressed their Millennial hopes in a coarse and carnal form. Orthodox 
Christians condemned their language : hut while some of them, like 
Justin, felt hound, in ohedience to the plain teaching of St John, 
to helieve in a Millennium of spiritual blessedness on earth, others, 
like Cains, rejected altogether the doctrine of the Millennium, and 
rejected, if necessary, the Apocalypse as teaching it. 

But when St Dionysius proposed to reject Millennial doctrine 
without rejecting the authority of the Apocalypse, a course was sug- 
gested which, U less critically and logically defensible, was theo- 
logically safer than either. The Apocalypse was declared not really 
to foretell a Millennium, but only such a kingdom of Christ as all 
prophecy does foretell, viz. a church such as now exists. To expect 
His more perfect kingdom to be an earthly and temporal one was 
pronounced a heresy, a falling back to Judaism. 

St Jerome who, living in Palestine, knew more than most men of 
the Judaizing heresies which still existed in his time, and had once 
been formidable, spoke very strongly (as his manner was) in con- 
demnation of the MilUarii (this, not MiUenarii^ is the ancient Latin 
name of the sect). He apparently grouped together all believers 
in the earthly kingdom, whether they regarded its delights as carnal 
or not: and it seems that his strong language frightened the Church 
of his time into giving it up. St Augustine had held and taught 
the doctrine, of course in a pure and spiritual form: but towiurds 
the close of his life he abandoned it, and though admitting his old 
belief to be tolerable, he echoes Jerome's condemnation of the 
Judaizing caricature of it. The opinion of these two great Fathers 
was adopted by the Church down to the Beformation, not formally 
or synodically, but as a matter of popular tradition. Though the 
tradition as to the nature of the Kingdom changed the old view 
as to its duration still lingered and the corruptions and calamities 
of the tenth century led to a widespread fear that the term was 
nearing a terrible end. 

At the Beformation, the Anabaptists proclaimed an earthly kingdom 
of Christ in the MiUenarian sense, and certainly did all they could 
to discredit the doctrine, by the carnal form in which they held it. 
There was a tendency to revive the doctrine, among sober Protestants : 
but the alarm raised by the Anabaptists at first went for to counteract 
it; e.g. in England one of the 42 Articles of a.d. 1562 condemned 
it as '* Jewish dotage.*' But when the controversies of the Befor- 
mation quieted down, and both the Bomanist and the Protestant 
Churches formulated their own beliefs, the former adhered to the 
tradition of SS. Jerome and Augustine, while many if not most 
of the latter, as was natural, went back to the literal sense of 
Scripture and the older tradition. 

It thus appears, that Catholic consent cannot fairly be alleged 
either for or against the literal interpretation. Catholic feeling does 
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of course condemn a Judaizing or carnal view of the nature of 
Christ's Kingdom: but whether He will have a kingdom on eartii 
more perfect, or reign more visibly, than is the case now, is a point 
on which Christians may lawfully differ; the Church has not pro- 
nounced either way. 

If the question be theologically open, it appears that, as a matter 
of opinion, the literal sense is to be preferred: ''when the literal 
sense will stand, that furthest from the letter is the worst.'* Can 
anyone honestly say, that Satan has been bound during the time 
(already far more than a thousand years) that the kingdom of Christ 
on eaxih. has already existed? that he deceives the nations no more 
till the present dispensation approaches its end in the days of Anti- 
dirist? It is far easier to hold that he will be bound for a long 
time (probably more rather than less than a thousand literal years), 
after Antichrist has been overthrown, but before the actual end of 
the world. 

As with the Millennium, there is the question whether the First 
Resurrection is to be understood literally. In fact, the interpretation 
of these words, literally or otherwise, is the turning-point of the 
Millenarian controversy. 

The plain meaning of the words is, that after the overthrow of 
Antichrist, the Martyrs and other most excellent Saints will rise 
from the dead: the rest of the dead, even those finally saved, will 
not rise till later. But at last, after the Millennium, and after the 
last short-lived assault of Satan, all the dead, good and wicked, will 
rise. 

Now no Christian doubts that the second or general Besurrection 
described in t;. 12 will be literally realised. It is therefore very harsh 
to suppose that the first is of a different kind. Such is, however, the 
view which since St Augustine's time has been usually adopted by 
Catholic theologians. The first Besurrection is understood to be the 
resurrection "from the death of sin unto the life of righteousness." 
It admits men into the kingdom of Christ, i.e. the Church, within 
which the power of the Devil is restrained, so that, if he can seduce 
some to sin, he cannot seduce them to actual idolatry or denial 
of God. This state of things will last through the whole course 
of the present dispensation, which, whatever its actual chronological 
length, is symbolically described as a thousand years. When that 
ends, there will ensue the three and a half years' struggle with 
Antichrist — w. 7 — 10 being regarded as a new description of that 
period. If anyone can think &is a legitimate interpretation of St 
John's words, he may: and for the coupling of a spiritual with a 
literal resurrection, St Augustine, and those who follow him, compare 
St John V. 25, 28. But it seems straining the view of ''resumptions" 
very far, not to take the whole of this chapter as chronologically 
subsequent to the preceding: and really any view but the literal 
one seems exposed to insuperable exegetical difficulties. 

If the true sense be not the literal one, it is safest to regard it as 
being as yet undiscovered. 
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"AfiwTffos, 107, 109 
dyaTotf, xxxviii, 67, 129 
iydmit 63 
ayioj, 66, 76 
d7o/Ki^iy, 70, 81 
dJcX^s, 46, 92, 177, 203 
dduc€iv, 57, 97, 108, 203 
'Aidrjs, 49, 88, 188 
oT/ia, 44, 100, 120, 129, 144, 149; 

atfULTay 169 
alTciVf xxxviii 
dKoOeiVf 65 
dXiJ^cia, XXXV 
d\rj0uf6st xxxvi, 66 
dX0a, 45 
dfivdSi XXXV 
di^d, 76, 190 
dvayivtbffKCiVf 111 
di'd fUffoVt 100 
Ai'eu, 70 

dvdpOJTOSf 108 

di'oi7«»', 73, 112, 147 

'AyrLras, 58 

d^tos, 150 

dT6, 144 

dro/cdXi/^is, 40 

dpy^pioVf 70 

d/w^J. 136, 137 

dpiffw, XXXV, 80, 135, 138, 175, 

195 
dffTpaval, 101, 104, 156 
o^XiJ, 117 

o^r6s, 64, 59, 67, 91, 92, 140, 164 
AfpeffiSt xxxvi 



/Sd^os, G2, 63 

BaXad/i, 58, 69 

/SdXXew, 62, 76, 104, 144 

pdiTTew, 178 

/SaffiXeto, 44, 82, 167, 180 

^aaiKeOew, 82, 123, 176, 183 

/3a(rtX€.5s, 161, 162, 166, 169, 171 

/35Airy/Aa, 160, 199 

/33eXiJ<r(r&;, i^dekvyfi^vos, 193 

/Si/SXfoi', 66, 78, 136, 187 

pXaatpTifieTv, 160 

B\a(r<fnifda, 55, 132 

/SXi^reti', 47, 165, 161 

pdffKeiVy xxxviii 

/Spoi'Ti), 85, 104, 112, 138, 155 

rdp, 139, 163, 154, 177 

yifieLv, 159, 160, 194 

y€/jd^w, 111, 114 

yrj, 95, 96 

yLpofMi, xli, 46, 66, 66; opposed 

to clfd, 49 
7Xw<r<ra, 82, 99, 134 
yvtbfirj, 167 

7/)d0ca', 68, 78, 118, 141 
ypTiyopeiv, 65, 154 

AaueW, 67, 95, 205 
deXv, 40, 114, 164, 210 
d^Ko, 66, 165 
Ji^i^apoi', 95, 104, 105 
«c^id, 49, 78, 113 
5€(nr6ri;j, 90 
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5i4, with accusative, 129; with 

genitive, ih, 
diddrjfMt 56, 75 
aiJAi'ai, 40, 64, 67, 76, 103, 118, 

133, 166, 175, 176 
dUaxos, 150, 200, 203 
diKaiibfuiTay 147, 176 
5oOXoj, 40, 114, 146, 201 
dpdKuv, 126, 135 
dupedv, 193, 205 



'^B^os, 82, 99, 134, 146, 184, 198, 

201; opposed to \a6s, 192 
eZ, with subj., 119 
el/dy 77; opposed to ylvofMif 219; 

iffofMUf 43 
e/T6ti', 192, 202 
dfnjKat 99 
elpifpufit 42 
efs, 106, 109 
(KaaroSf 91 
#«€?, 127 
Aeos, 42 
^/i6s, 61, 62 

iv iU(Tifi Tov $p6voVf 75, 80 

i^rjK^vTrjffcw, 46 

^oufffa, 111, 129, 133, 151, 166 

ivdya, 88 

irl, with accusative, 45, 78, 150, 

194 
ivTd, 42, 43, 60, 65, 75, 80, 86, 

112 
fpyop, 63, 61, 63, 111, 141, 142 
ipewcu', 62 
tpx^,reai, 43, 53, 86, 100; opposed ;:r,78i7i46 

irr(i)Si trrds, arrjffdfJLei'oSt 42 
ediTT^Awev, 114 ; ei5a77eX(<rai, 140 
^eti', 61; its participles, 48, 61, 
76, 143, 194, 195 



iffjjpa, 110, 121; ij, fJueydXtj, 94; 
^. 5^/ca, 56 

QdXaaaa, 75, 83, 145, 191 
edvaroi, 49, 88, 89, 170, 188, 192; 

6 JeiJrepos, 57, 188 
^etbi', 140 
e^jlfUL, 11 
defJLiXioSy 196 
^e6s, 40, 41, 44, 46, 66, 82; ry 

Oef TOV oifpavovy 122 
eyjpiov, 133, 159, 180 
epbvos, 57, 133, 151, 176, 186, 

187, 201; epbvoi, 57, 74, 132 
dvfudfMTa, 81, 171 
0vfi6sy 140, 193 
^iJoi', 171 

OvaKurHipiop, 89, 103, 116, 150 
diipa^, 110 



*l6/)€«, 44, 82, 183 

IfidTioVf 179 

ft'a, with fat. ind., 87, 103, 111, 

141; with subj.f 87; with opt. 

in ordinary Greek, 87, 106 
lirviK^fif, 110 
tmros, 86, 108 

KaS-^fievos, 73, 192; /ca^ij/io'oi, 

140 
KdXafjios, 116, 196 
KardOefw., 201 
ican^wp, 129 

ici?pa, 80, 126, 132, 134, 166 
/re^aXi^, 126, 132 



KoKkOpLov, 70 
/c67ros, 141 
Kparetv, 63, 68 
loJ/Moj, 45 



Ze<rr6j, 69 

itSo,76 

fwij, 54, 134, 149, 193 

Hicw, 65 



Aafipdveiv, 65, 68, 77, 80, 83, 104 
Xa6s, 79, 82, 134; opposed to 

iOpos, 192 
XarpeilfeiVj 100 
X^ew, 176; participles, 61, 73, 

83,109,116, 140; tense, 41 
\riv6s, 144, 179 
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Xt/9ay(i^^, 103 
Xi^oj, 74, 147 
W/u'iy, 180, 185 
\h^ov, 147, 148 

Maprupfo, 41, 90, 131 

fjMpHtpiovt 147 

fidpTvs, 43, 69 

luurOdSi 48 

/i^XXw, 69, 118, 126, 161 

fuaovp&vrifjM.^ 106, 139, 180 

fjLerayoeiv, 53, 71, 111, 151 

/Aerpeu', 117, 195 

firjpdi, 179 

fAwrri/lpiWt 60, 114 

Na6s, 116, 123, 147 

piK&y, 120; d w/cwv, 54, 59, 63, 66, 

68, 193 ; ol viK&yTes, 146 
yo0y. 137, 162 
v^/kPtj, 191, 205 

Srjpdf 95 

fiJXoy, 54, 201, 206 

"OXw^oj, 93 

6vofM, 66, 68, 88, 195 

Artos, 147 

HffTis, 166, 183 

STay, 102 

5^«, 128, 130, 182 

UavTOKpdTup, 45, 46, 123, 176 

xapcM/SoXi), 48, 185 

ir4fjLir€iVt 143 

Tei'/a, 55 

Ttdfeiy, 180 

irXareia, 120, 198 

To5Tj/w7f, 47, 48 

ToitmLveiv, raviii, 63, 126, 179 

t6X«, 68, 120, 144, 156, 167, 185, 

195, 196, 206 
Topveia, 140, 160 
iropve^ew, 62 
irdpvri, 158, 160, 166 
wdpvost 193 
irorafiSSf 200 
TOT1J/K01', 160 
irpurdTOKos, 44, 49 



m-w/ia, 121 

WTUJxeiay 56 

irrwx^s, 65 

TuXi^y, 195 

rOp, 104, 145 

Tvpow, TeirvpcjfUyos, 48, 70 

•Paa^eii'?, 178 
ftoMTLl^euf, 178 
^fiAt>aiay 49, 67, 89, 180 
^i;Taii'€ty, 200, 203 
ivwapbt, 200, 203 

2dT0«poy, 110, 197 
CTifieToVi 124, 136 
(T/reOos, 171 
<r/ci7vi), 133, 191 
(r/071'ouy, 100, 129, 133, 191 
(FT^ipayos, 56, 76, 143 
oToXi), 91 
arprivos, 170 

(TTUXOS, 68 

<rvya7(«ryi^, 56, 67 
(nJyJouXos, 92, 177 
<r<f>payLsy 78, 79, 96, 108 
(T<t>payl^eiv, 97, 98, 113 
<ra)/Mi, 171 

Tetxos, 196 

T^ici'oi', 62, 126 

reXeti', 113 

T^aprrovj 88 

T'np€iv, 41, 63, 65, 68, 131, 141 

Tie^v(u, 49 

Tf^TOVf 104 

'TdKiyOos, 110 

Wwp, 130, 200 ; tfSara, 100, 106, 

166 ; 

^oKdrut TTjs yijSy 79, 83 
inrofioyi/lj 46, 141 
dxpos, 196 

#a/)fuiicfa. 111, 198 

<f>apfMK6sy 193, 204 

0«£Xi7, 81, 148 

^tXeti', xxxviii 

<f>piap, 107 

ipvXaKi^y 169 

0wXi^, 82, 97, 99, 134, 166 
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ifw-h, 47, 48, 73, 87, 88, 104, 109, 
112 

XdXa^, 104, 156 
XoXicoXijSayof , 48 
Xd^f , 42 

XiKictpxos, 94, 180 
xXta/)6j, 69 
xX«p6j, 88, 105 
XoTyi^, 87 
X^pTos, 105 

"^evdi^, 53, 193 



^eOaof , 199 

rpevdorpoifyfynis, 153, 180 
V^«J<m|j, 193 
^uxi7, 90, 149, 171 
i^vxpis, 69 

'0,45 

6 (av Kal 6 rjv Kal 6 ipx6u€uoSt 42, 78, 

123, 150 
d>dls, 44 
ibdtyeiv, 125 
(Spa, 110, 166 



IT. GENERAL. 



Abraham, testament of, 187 

Accosative case, 129, 159 

^scnlapins, 57, 58 

AgabuB, xlyi 

Alcibiades, zviii 

Alogi, xxi, xxii, xxiii, xxix 

Altar, 89, 108, 104, 116, 117, 144, 
150, 222, 223 

Altar of Zens at Pergammn, 57 

Amos (iii. 7, 40), 45, 109 

Anaoolnthon, 43, 194 

Analysis of Introduction, ix — xi ; 
of Rev. Ixxiii, Ixxiv ; possible, 
233 

Andreas, Bp CiBsarea, xv, lix, 
Ixxv, Ixxviii, Ixxxi, 132, 206 

Angels, 42, 50, 65, 79, 141, 142, 
162, 170, 204, 205; fellow serv- 
ants of the elect, 96, 176 ; iden- 
tified with stars, 107, 207, 208; 
of nations, 208 

Angels of Churches, 51, 52, 207 ; 
possibly the same as Bishops, 
ib. 

Angel with everlasting Gospel, 
XXX, Ix, 139 

Antichrist, xvii, xxx, 43, 118, 121, 
161, 164—5 ; foretold by St Paul 
and other Apostles, liv ; reigns in 

BBVELATION 



Jerusalem, liv ; his miracles, Iv ; 
restores the Jews, Ivii, Ix, Ixi, 
Ixii, Ixiv, Ixix; popes and em- 
perors, types of, Ixxi ; patronizes 
the Jews, 130, 133, 137, 153, 
156 ; his empire, 158 ; as head 
of spiritual and intellectual con- 
federacy, 180 

Antiochns Epiphanes, liv, Ixiv, 
Ixvi; as type of Antichrist, 
Ixvii, Ixix, 119, 153, 161 

Antipas, 58 

Aorist, Ixxx, 65; commoner than 
perfect, 67; followed by perfect, 
80, 81, 150, 175, 224 

-Apocalypse, ^x; conceived by the 
seer as intelligible, Iii, 137, 203 ; 
knowledge assumed in readers 
of, 57, 112, 130; symbols of 
how far to be realized, 80, 81, 
113, 140, 195, 196, 198; scenery, 
86, 149, 177, 195; order of 
words in, 100, 113; possible 
Jewish element in, 127 

Apocalypse of Peter, xix 

ApoUonius, xviii 

Apposition, 47, 50, 58, 61, 68, 91, 
99, 109, 182, 206 

Arabs, Ixxi, 152 
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Arethas, lis, Ixxviii, 63 

Armageddon, 155 

Armenia, 152 

Armies in heaven, rather angels 

than saints, 178, 179 
Arsaoidae, 152 
Article, 40, 83, 86, 99, 100, 106^ 

110, 112, 122, 128, 140, 144, 

179 
Asia, 42 

Athanasius, xxix 
Atonement, 82 
Attains, 57 
Augustine, St, xxix, lyii, ixxvii, 

56, 204, 210, 236 
Authority, Canonical, of books of 

Scripture, xiii; of the Revela- 
tion, xiv, 41 
Authorship of the Revelation, xiii, 

xiv, xxxi — ^xli, 41 

Babylon, xxx, Ix, 138, 140, 151, 

156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 166; 

identified with Rome, 167, 169, 

170, 175, 227, 228 
Balaam, 58 

Barbarisms of Apocalypse, xxvii 
Barcoohba, xlviii 
Barnabas, epistle of, 48, 66 
Bar Salibi, xxi 
Basil, St, xxix 
Beast, xvii, Iviii, 120, 126; from 

the sea, 132, 135, 143, 157, 159, 

161 ; death and revival of, 162, 

165, 180, 227 
Beatific vision, 202 
Beatus, lix, Ixxix 
Bede, lix, Ixxix 
Benedict, St, 167, 228 
Books, tiie, in relation to the 

Book of Life, 187, 188 
Book of Life, 65, 66, 134, 187, 

188, 198, 199 
Bottomless pit, 107, 120, 182; 

angel of, 209 
Bride, 176, 191, 205, 229 

Cabbala, 71, 72 

Caligula, 163 

Candlestick, 47, 50 ; seven branch- 



ed in Exodus and Zechariah, 
60,75 

Carcase, 121 

Catholicism in Church recognized 
in Apocalypse, 82, 97, 98, 146, 
215, 220 

Cerinthus, xxii, xxxiii, 211, 235 

Charles the Great, xxix 

Cherubim, 76, 209; in Ezekiel, 
209,217 

Christ, as faithful and true Wit- 
ness, xvi, 177; identified with 
his mystical body, lix; morn- 
ing star, 64; as Bridegroom 
and Warrior, 177 ; co-equal 
Deity, 183 ; his millennial king- 
dom not world wide, 184; the 
fountain of living waters, 193 

Chrysostom, St, 178, 180 

Church, the, as Virgin Mother, 
xvii 

City, the Holy, 121 ; name coupled 
with God's, 68 ; measured, 195, 
196, 199, 206 

City, the Great, 120, 121, 140, 
156, 167 

Claudius, xiv, xlvi, 163 

Clement of Alexandria, xviii, xx, 
xiii, xliii, xiv, 212 

Clement of Rome, 41 

Constantine, Ivii, Ixii, 163 

Construction interrupted, 55 ; 
exceptionally elaborate, 70 ; 
obscure, 85 ; irregular, 87, 114, 
159, 161; absent, 102, 125, 
175 

Continuous historical sense, Ix, 
Ixii, Ixiii, Ixx, 87, 222 

Crowns, 56, 68, 75, 178 

Cup, 160 

Cyprian, St, Ixxvii, Ixxix 

Cyril, St, of Jerusalem, xxviii 



Dan, omission of, 98 

Daniel proved ten days, 56 ; four 

beasts in, 209 
Date of Apocalypse, xl, xiii, xlvii, 

xlix; recent critical opinion 

on, li 
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Date alleged of St John's banish- 
ment, xliv, xlv, xlvi 

Dative case, 103, 104 

David, root of, 79, 205 

Day, the Great, 46, 94 

Delitzsch, Ixzv 

Desire of women, Ixiv 

Diadem, 56, 175, 178 

Diocletian persecution, xxviii, 
xlviii, 136 

Dionysins, St, zziii, xzxviii, xxxix; 
his opinion on the authorship 
of the Apocalypse, xziv — xxvii, 
xxxi ; his arguments discussed, 
zxxii— xxxix, 236 

Domitian, xvii, xHi, xliii, xliv, 
xlvi, xlix, 1, Ixv, Ixviii, Ixix, 
Ixx, 115, 182, 162, 160, 163, 
164, 203 

Dragon, xvii, Iviii, 56, 126; his 
throne, 182, 135, 157, 226, 227 

Eagle, the Great, 130 

Elders, 74; probably both kings 

and priests, 75 
Elemental angels, 144, 150, 179, 

208 
Eliakim, 67 

Elias, 118, 119, 120, 122 
Emerald, 74 

English Church Lectionary, xxxi 
English Idiom, 40, 193 
English Version, authorised and 

revised, 40, 57, 70, 75, 82, 93, 

123, 124, 128, 135, 140, 148, 

144, 150, 160, 164, 169, 170, 

171, 172, 178, 175, 192, 193, 

200, 201, 202 
Enoch, xviii, Ivi, 118, 152, 175, 

187 
Ephesus, two tombs of John at, 

xxvi, xlv ; Church of, 52, 54 
Ephraim, St, xix, Ixiv 
Epiphanius, St, xxi, xxiii, xxix, 

xlv, xlvi, 1, Ixxviii 
Epistles read in churches, 41 
Erasmus, Ixxv 
Esdras 2, iv, 42, 44 
Essence, 154 
Euphrates, 151 



Eusebius, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxi, . 
xxii, xxvii; his own judgement, 
xxviii 

Ezekiel, vision of, 72; his order 
of events reproduced with ad- 
ditions, 183; vision of New 
Jerusalem, 194, 195; trade of 
Tyre, 171, 172 

Faithful dead, blessedness of, 141 
False prophet, 184, 135, 158, 180, 

188 
Famine prices, 87, 88 ; under 

Nero, 281 
Father and Son, 138, 183, 186, 

201 
Figs, untimely, 93 
Fire, lake of, 107 
First-fruits, 139, 282 
First resurrection, Ivii, 183, 184 
Flood, 186, 187 
Forty-two months, liii, 117, 120, 

127, 223, 227 
Four angels, 96, 109 
Four winds, 96 
Fourth Gospel, 154, 161, 180; 

refers to heresies, 211, 232; 

approximation to, 233 
Fourth Monarchy, xlviii, 133 
Fourth part, 88, 104 
Future, Ixxx, 76, 87, 141, 175 
Futurist, School of Interpretation, 

Ixii, Ixx 

Gains Caesar, Ixiv, 132, 137, 163 

Gains Presbyter, xxi, xxii, 235 

Galba, xlix, Ixviii, 163, 231 

Gates, 60 

Genders, 80, 83, 144 

General resurrection, Ivii, 186 

Genitive case, 59, 159, 161 

Glass, 196 

God revealed in human form, 73, 

109 ; in angelic, 176, 202, 203 
Gog and Magog, 180, 183, 184, 

185 
Gospels read in churches, 41 
Grammar of the Apocalypse, 42 
Greek mss., Ixxv, Ixxvi 
Greek, approximation to ordinary 
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rules of, 44, 49, 62, 129, 133, 154, 
166, 170; heUenistio, 227, 233 
Gregory, St, the Great, 167 
Gregory, St, of Nazianzas, xzix 
Gregory, St, of Nyssa, zzix 
Grotias, xlvi, Ixii 
Gwynn, Dr, zzi, Ixxvi 

Hades personified, 49, 88, 188 

Hamack, 215, 217 

Harpers, 139 

Harps, 146 

Harvest, 142, 143 

Hebraism, 53, 88, 94, 113, 118, 126 

Hebrew, zl ; nse of tenses, 76 

Heresies, 58, 128, 140, 155; 
Gnostic, 63, 72; Arian appUoa- 
tion of Prov. viii. 22, 69 ; con- 
troverted in Apocalypse, 211 — 
215 

Hermas, 97 

Hippolytns, xz, xxi, zzii, xxiii, 
Iv, Iviii ; commentary on Daniel, 
ixxviii, 46, 92, 121, 153, 165, 
166, 182, 185, 228 

Homilies, in appendix to St Au- 
gustine, lix 

Horns of the Lamb, 80 ; of the 
dragon, 126; of the beast, 132; 
ten represent ten kingdoms, 
165 ; ten identified by Benan 
with ten claimants of empire, 
166 

Horsemen, four summoned by 
living creatures, 85; compared 
with chariots in vision of Zech., 
219 

Horses, 111 ; bridles of, 144 

Hundred and forty-four thousand, 
97, 138, 139 

Ignatius, St, 207 

Indeclinable, words treated as, 42, 

43,58 
Irenaeus, St, xvii, xix, xx, xlii, 1, 

Iv, Ixxviii, 54, 63, 136, 182, 185, 

199, 210, 211, 235 
Isaiah, on the Holy One of Israel, 

67 ; the key of David, ih, ; sealed 

roll, 78; sackcloth, 119; vision 



of the wilderness, 159; venge- 
ance on Babylon, 169, 170 

Jacynth, 110, 197, 198 

Jasper, 74, 194, 197 

Jeremiah writes his prophecy after 
a long period, 49, 118 

Jerome, St, xx, xxix, Ivii, Iviii, 
Ixxvii, Ixxviii, Ixxix, 40, 109 

Jerusalem, xlix ; rebuilt by Anti- 
christ, Iviii, 116, 120, 121, 138, 
170; compassed with armies, 
131, 156; the new, 176; seat 
of miUenial kingdom, 185, 199 

Jews, 55, 67, 122 

Jezebel, 61, 62, 90, 207, 214 

Joel, his idealized description of 
natural locusts, 108 

Johannine phrases, xxxv — xxxviii 
„ writings, xxxii, xxxiii 

John, author of the Bevelation, 
xiii, xiv, XXV 

John, the Elder, xxvii, xxxii 

John, St, the Apostle; his author- 
ship of the Revelation ; external 
attestation of, xiv, xv, xviii, 
xxvii; character of, xxxiii; 
reclaims a robber chieftain, 
xliii; his banishment, xliv, xiv; 
a brother of martyrs, 92 

Judgement, the last, Ixi, 65, 123, 
142, 227 ; both of quick and dead, 
187; the general, 199; possible 
purification after, 201 

Junilius, xxix 

Justin Martyr, xx, Iv, 41, 235; 
apology, xiv; dialogue with 
Tiypho, xiv, xv 

Eeble, xxxiii, 96, 114 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 56, 
166, 179 

Lake of fire, 107, 188,192 
Lamb, xxxv, 141 ; in the midst of 

the throne, 72, 80 ; wrath of, 94 ; 

on Mount Zion, 138; identified 

with the Son of God, t6., 141 ; 

the light of New Jerusalem, 
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151, 198; identified with Jesus, 

195, 218 
Lamentations over Babylon, 171 
Language of Apocalypse, xxxiz ; 

of ecstasy, zli 
Laodicea, Church of, zv; Angel 

of, zziz; Council of, zzix; 

church of, 69 
Leudus, his apocryphal acts of 

St John, zlyi 
Lightfoot, Bp, zx, zzi 
Little book, 102 ; angel with, 112, 

114 
Little Horn, 165 
Living creatures, 72, 75 ; in Eze- 

kiers vision, 76, 76, 85, 209— 

211 ; as typical of four Gospels, 

210, 211 
Locusts, 108 ; compared to horses, 

108 
Llicke, zzvii 
Luther, zzz 
Luzury, 88; of Persia, 133; of 

Babylon, 169, 171 
LXX., 46, 47, 48, 62, 155, 172, 

178, 193; followed by St John, 

63, 93, 128, 140 



Mahomedan Conquest, 109, 223 

Man child, Iviii, Izii 

Mark, St, zzv 

Mark of the beast, 136 

Marriage of the Lamb, 175 

Martyrs of GatQ, zvi, zviii, 44, 
193, 203, 225 

Martyrs, zvii, 120, 129, 182; 
privilege of, 91, 177 ; of charity, 
92 

Measuring reed. Angel with, 116 

Melito, Bp of Sardis, zvi 

Metatron, 72, 218 

Methodius, St, Izxviii 

Micah, 225 

Mlllegan, Dr, Ix 

Millennium, Iv, Ivi, Ivii, 82, 182, 
183, 184, 232, 235; dominant 
belief till the fourth century, 
235, 236; belief as affected by 
the Beformation, 236; not de- 



cided by Catholic consent, 236 

—237 
Mines, i.e. quarries, 46 
Montanists, zviii, zzii 
Month, 110 ; five months, 108 
Moses, Ivi, 118, 120; song of, 

146 
Mountain, burning, 105 ; the 

great, 194 
Muratorian fragment, zix, zz, 

zzii 
Mystical Interpretation, Iviii, Iziii 

NepoB, zziii, 235 

Nero, zzviii, zliv, zliz, 1, Iv, Izii ; 
115, 132, 136, 137, 143, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 167 ; as Antichrist, 
Iziv; risen from the dead, Izv; 
type of Antichrist, Izvi, Izviii, 
Iziz, Izz, 133, 203; counterfeit, 
1^2 

New Creation, 191, 193 

New Jerusalem, 191 — 199 ; centre 
of the new earth, 198 

New Name, 60, 68 

Nicolaitans, 58, 59, 211; Jews, 
213, 214, 233 

Nicolas the Deacon, 212 

Number of the Beast, 136; ez- 
planations of it, 136, 137, 232 

(Ecumenius, Uz 

Order of names of tribes, 98 

Origen, zz, zziii, zliv, zlv, Izzviii 

Papacy, not identical with Anti- 
christ, Izzii; nor with second 
beast, 135 

Papias, zv, zvi, zviii, zzvii, 235 

Paradise, 54, 55, 199, 200, 201 

Parthia, Izv, 152, 231 ; cavabry of, 
110, 

Partial typical fulfilment, Izviii, 
Izz 

Participles used as predicates, 48, 
86, 143, 178, 194; combined 
with finite verb, 53 ; followed 
by categorical clause, 61; used 
absolutely, 73, 119 

Patmos, zli, zlv, zlvii, 46 
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Pearl, 198 

Peouliarities of Apocalypse, xxxix, 

40, 42, 62, 103, 104, 106, 109, 

114, 201, 217 
Pergamnm, 47 
Persecution, xxviii, xlviii, Iv, 66, 

58, 92, 130, 232 
Peschitto version, zix 
Philadelphia, church of, 66 
Pillars, 68 
Plagues, the last, 145, 147, 149, 

150, 155, 227 
Plural used impersonally, 65, 114, 

136, 165, 172; coupled with 

singular, 134 
Poison, 193 
Polyoarp, St, xvii, xviii, xxxii, 41, 

65,66 
Pope, the, xzx 
Pothinus, Bp of Lyons, xvii 
Precious stones, 74, 160, 197 
Preposition, use of. 111 
Preterist school of Interpretation, 

Ixii, Ixx 
Primasius, xzix, lix, Ixxvii, Ixxx, 

110, 151 
Pronoun, possessive, 61, 62; em- 
phatic, 79 
Prophecy of Mt. of Olives, 45, 86, 

93, 117, 131 ; according to Har- 

nack and Yischer, a Jewish 

prophecy, 219 



Bamp, 198 

Redundant pronouns, 64, 69, 97 ; 
adverb, 127 

Beminiscences of Old Testament, 
liii, 44, 125, 126, 132, 134, 146, 
156, 166, 159, 169, 170, 171, 
178, 177, 187, 192, 195, 204 

Bemnant, 130, 180 

Besumptive theory of Interpreta- 
tion, Ixi, Ixx 

Beuohlin, Ixxv 

Bighteous Acts, 147, 176 

Borne, liv, 133, 169, 170, 173; 
Papa], Ix, 169; secret name of, 
60 ; the city divorced from the 
empire, 167 



Bubies, 110 

Salmon, Dr, xxi, 46 

Sapphires, 110, 197, 198 

Sardis, Church of, xv, 65, 66 

Sards, 74 

Satan, loosing of, 182, 184 

Scorpions, 108 

Sea, brazen, 75, 89 ; of glass, 76, 
146, 191 

Seal, 96, 97, 108 

Seat, Satan's, 67 

Seats of Elders, 67, 74 

Seraphim, 76, 217 

Serpent identified with devil, 128, 
182 

Seven Angels, 103, 145, 147 

Seven Churches, 42 

Sevenfold series of visions, 145, 
224 

Seven heads of beasts, Ixv; of 
dragon, 126 

Seven kings, xlvii, xlviii, 162, 163 

Seven mountains, Ixxi, 162 

Seven Seals, xlvi, lix; book with, 
78, 102 ; possibly identical with 
book of Life, 79; opening of, 
85,221 

Seven Spirits, 43, 65, 80 

Shaddai, 46 

Signs of Judgment, Ixix 

Silence in Heaven, 102 

Solomon, his kingdom a type of 
Christ's, Ixix 

Song of Songs, mystically inter- 
preted, 176 

Sorceries, 111, 193 

Souls under the Altar, 90, 91, 
219 

Spitta, Ixxxi, 66, 234 

Street, 120, 198, 200 

Structure of Apocalypse, 73, 102, 
112, 123, 124, 127, 132, 142, 
146, 146, 153, 164, 157, 162, 
172, 183, 190, 216, 221, 222 

Style and Granmiar, xxxiii, 43, 
49 

Syriac Canon, xxix, Ixxvi 

Tabernacle, 69, 89, 103, 133, 147 
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Targnm, 42 

Temple, xlix, 69, 222, 223; heaven- 
ly and earthly, 75, 89, 103; 

earthly or heavenly, 116, 117, 

123, 142, 147, 155, 198 
Ten kingdoms, Iv, 165, 167, 228 
Tenderness of Apocalypse, xxxiv, 

71 
Tenses, 44, 53, 104, 118, 121, 

129, 146, 171, 175, 224, 228; 

present, 62; contrasted, 71, 81, 

99, 126, 150; of participles, 204 
Tenth part, 122 
Tertnlhui, xviii, xix, zx, xxii, 

xliv, xlv, xlvii, 1, Iv, Ixxix 
Testunony, 41, 90 
Text, Ixxv— Ixxxi; types of, Ixxx, 

Ixxxi 
Theodotion, 45, 47, 48, 202 
Theological terms characteristic 

of Gospel and Epistles of John, 

xzvi, xxxiii, 226; conceptions, 

xxxiv — XXXV 
Third part, lix, 104, 105, 106 
Throne, 57, 89; the great white, 

186, 187, 201 
Thrones, 182, 186 
Thunders, seven, 112 
Thyatira, xxii; Church of, 60; 

contrasted with Ephesus, 61 
Time and Eternity, 185, 186 
Tiridates, 135, 159 
Titus, xlix, Iviii, Ixviii, 180, 156, 

164,223 
Toledo, Council of, xxix 
Traditions, xvii ; traditional sense 

of Apocalypse, Ixiii, 164; of 

St John's life in Asia Minor, 

211; of his doctrine, 225 
Trajan, xliii, xlvi, xlvii, 152, 164, 

282 
Tree of Life, 54, 200, 201, 204, 

206 
Trees, 104 
Tribes of Israel, their order, 98, 

194 
Tribulation, Great, 97, 99, 100, 

145 
Trumpets, lix, 102, 104, 106, 122; 

the fourth, 150, 221 



Turks, Ixxi, 153, 165 

Tyconius, Iviii, lix, Ixi, Ixiii, 

Ixxvii, 142, 144, 151, 175, 226 
Typical fulfilments of prediction, 

Ixviii, 152, 164, 167 
Tyre compared with Bome, 169 

Unity of Apocalypse, xlix, 1, 40, 
49, 114, 142, 216, 221, 228; 
proved by unity of style, 233; 
possible qualifications of, 234 

Verb for participle, 42 

Versions, Ixxvi— Ixxviii, 48, 112 

Vespasian, xliii, xlix, Ixviii, 143, 
162, 163, 231 

Vials, lix, 81, 85, 104, 122, 145, 
149—156 

Victorinus, St, xx, xlvi, 1, Iviii, 
46, 60, 102, 118, 164, 210, 
222 

Virgin Mother, personification of 
the Church, xvii, 225 

Virgins, 139 

Visoher, 215, 217, 225, 234; evi- 
dence for his view, 216, 220, 
229; starting-pointofhis theory, 
222; passes over real difficul- 
ties, 226, 238 

Volcanoes, 105, 167 

Volkmar, xxv 

V6lter, 136, 137, 176, 234; his 
analysis, 230—238 

Wall of partition, 117 

War, 86, 87, 120, 130, 226 

War in heaven, 126, 127; sub- 
sequent to the Incarnation, ih. 

Water of Life fiows from the tem- 
ple in Ezekiel, from the throne 
in Bev., 200 

Waters, 104; of life, 100 

Weeks, seventy, 118, 121 

Weiss, xl, 144, 160, 284 

Weiszacker, xl, 231, 234 

White Horse, Bider on, Ixii, 56, 
86, 142, 219; his victory, 177— 
180 

White linen, dress of angels, 147, 
148, 179 
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White Stone, 69 

Whore, 168—167 ; not to be only 
identified with either imperitJ 
or papal Borne, 168 

Wilderness, 126, 127, 168, 169 

Williams, Isaac, Ix 

Winepress, 144, 179, 227 

Winer, 69, 81, 119, 160 

Witnesses, two, zlix, Iviii, 112, 
118, 119, 167, 224, 281 

Woe, 106 

Woman with man child, 124, 
167, 226, 226, 227; identified 
with Virgin Mary and Ghnrch, 
126 ; rather to be identified with 
ideal Israel, ib,; her deliyer- 



anoe, 130; wrongly identified 

with whore, 168 
Word, xxxiv, 41, 72, 90, 178 
Wormwood, 105 
Wrath of the Lamb, 232 
Wyclif , Ix 

Year symbolized by a day, 117 
118, 121 

Zebedee, son of, 41 

Zechariah, four chariots in, 209, 
219; measuring of Holy City, 
116; two olive trees, 119 

Zerubbabel, 119 

Zion, 120; Mount, 138, 139 
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Horace. Epistles, Book L By E. S. Shuckburgh, M. A. 2s. dd, 
Livy. Book IV. By H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

Book V. By L. Whibley, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

Book VI. By H. M. Stephenson, M.A. '2j. 6d, 

Book IX. By the same Editor. 2s, td. 

Book XXI. By M. S. Dimsdale, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

Book XX FI. By the same Editor. 2s, td. 

Book XXVn. By H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 2s. td 

Lucan. Pharsaliae Liber Primus. By W. E. Heitland, 

M.A., and C. E. Haskins, M.A. xt, 6d. 

Lucretius, Book V. By J. D. Duff, M.A. 2s. 

Ovidii Nasonis Pastorum Liber VL By A. Sidgwick, M.A, 

Tutor of Corpus Chrisd College, Oxford, i*. 6d. 

Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Liber I. By L. D. Dowdall, 

LL.B , B.D. IS. 6d, 

Quintus Ourtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in India). 

By W. E. Heitland, M.A., and T. E. Ravbn, B.A. With Two Maps. y. 6d, 

Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Libri I.— XH. By A. Sidgwick, 

M.A. If. 6d. each. 

Bucolica. By the same Editor, is. td. 

Oeorgicon Libri I n. By the same Editor. 2s. 

Libri m. IV. By the same Editor. 2S. 

The Complete Works. By the same Editor. Two vols. 

Vol. I. containing the Introduction and Text. 3*. 6d. VoL II. The Note*. 4*. 6d. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ Ave Maria Lane. 
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III. FRENCH. 

Comeille. La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy in Five Acts. 

By the late G. Masson, B.A. u. 

Polyeucte. ByE. G.W. Braunholtz, M.A., Ph.D. 2^. 

De Bonnechose. Lazaxe Hoche. By C. Colbeck, M.A. 

Revised Edition. Four Maps. 2^. 

lyHarleville. Le Vieux O^libataire, By G. Masson, B.A. 2s, 
De Lamartine. Jeanne D'Arc. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, 

M.A. New edition revised, by A. R. Ropes, M.A. xs. 6d. 

De Vigny. La Canne de Jonc. By H. W. Eve, M.A. is, 6d. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. La Guerre. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, 

M.A. 3X. 

La Baronne de StaSl-Holstein. Le Directoire. (Considera- 
tions sur la Revolution Fran9aise. Troisi^me et quatrieme parties.) Revised 
and enlarged. By G. Masson, B.A, and G. W. Prothsro, M.A. 2f. 

Dix Annies d'Exil. Livre II. Ohapitres 1— 8. 

By the same Editors. New Edition, enlarged, zs. 

Lemercier. Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five 

Acts. By GusTAVE Masson, B.A zs. 

Moli^re. Le Bourgeois Gtentilhomme, Com^die- Ballet en 

Cinq Actes. (1670.) By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Revised Edition, is. 6d, 

— — L'Ecole des Femmes. By G. Saintsbury, M.A. 2j. 6d, 
Les Pr^cieuses Eidicules. By E. G. W. Braunholtz, 

M.A., Ph.D. 2j. Abridged Edition, is. 

Firon. La M^tromanie. A Comedy. By G. Masson, B.A. 2s, 
Fonsard. Charlotte Corday. By A. R. Ropes, M.A. 2s, 
Bacine. Les Flaideurs. By E. G. W. Braunholtz, M.A. 2s. 

Abridged Edition. i.f. 

Sainte-Beuve. M. Daru (Causeries du Lundi, VoL IX.). 

By G. Masson, B.A. a*. 

Saintine. Ficciola. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 2s, 
Scribe and Legouv6. BataiUe de Dames. By Rev. H. A. 

Bull, M.A. or. 

Scribe. Le Verre d'Eau. By C. Colbeck, M.A. 2s, 
S^daine. Le Fhilosoplie sans le savoir. By Rev. H. A. 

Bull, M.A. ar. 

Sonvestre. Un Fhilosophe sous les Toits. By H. W. Eve, 
Thierry. Lettres sur Thistoire de France (XIIL— XXIV.). 

By G. Masson. B.A., and G. W. Prothero, M.A m. 6d. 

R^cits des Temps M^rovingiens I— III. By Gustave 

Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic, and A. R. Ropes, M.A. With Map. 3*. 

Villemain. Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XVe Si^cle, Nouvelle 

Historique. By G. Masson, B.A. ». 

Voltaire. Histoire du Si^cle de Louis XIV. Chaps. L— 

XIIL By G. Masson, B.A., and G. W. Prothero, M.A. a*, ed. Part IL 
Chaps. XIV.— XXIV. m. 6rf. Part III. Chaps. XXV. to end. as. 6d. 

Xavier de Maistre. La Jeune Sib^rienne. Le L6preux de 

la Citd D'Aoste. By G. Masson, B.A. is,6d. 
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IV. GERMAN. 

Ballads on Oerman History. By^W. Wagner^ Ph.D. 2j. 
Benediz. Doctor Wespe. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziig^n. By 

Karl Hermann Brbul, M.A., Ph.D. 3x. 

Freytag. Der Staat Priedrichs des Grossen. By Wilhelm 

Wagnbr, Ph.D. 9*. 

Oerman Dactylic Poetry. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. 3^. 
Goethe's Knabenjahre. (1749— 1 761.) By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

NfcMT edition revised and enlarged, by J. W. Cartmbll, M.A. ax. \ 

Hermann und Dorothea. By Wilhelm Wagner, 

Ph.D. New edition revised, by J. W. Cartmbll, M.A. 3*. 6rf. 

Gutzkow. Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. 

By H. J. WoLSTBNHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 3*, dd. 

Hauff. Das Bild des Kaisers. By Karl Hermann Breul, 

M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German. 3*. 

Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By the late A. 

Schlottmann, Ph.D. and J. W. Cartmbll, M.A. 3*. 

Die Kaxavane. By A. Schlottmann, Ph.D. 3.^. 



Immermann. I)er uberhof. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by 

WiLHBLM Wagner, Ph.D. 3*. 

Eohlrausch. DasJahriSij. By Wilhelm Wagner, PhiD. 2.r. 
Lessing and Gellert. Selected Pables. By Karl Hermann 

Breul, M.A.. Ph.D. 3*. 

Mendelssohn^s Letters. Selections from. -By J. Sime, M.A. 3^. 
Baumer. Der erste Kreuzzug (1095— 1099). By Wilhelm 

Wagner, Ph.D. aj. 1 ' 

BiehL GulturgeschichtUche Novellen. By H. j| Wolsten- 

HOLME, B.A. (Lopd.). 3f. (id. * ' 

Schiller. Marik Stuart. By Karl Hermann Breul, M.A. 

Ph.D._w. 6rf. 5 

—— wilhelm Tell. By the same Editor. 2J.6^. Abridged 
Bdition. xs,6d, 

Gteschiclfte d^s Dreissigjtthrigen Eriegs. Buci III. 

By the same Editor, ax. i 

Uhland. £mst, Hei^g von Schwaben. By H. J.^Wol^ten- 

HOLME, B.A. 3X. td, 

' V. ENGLISH. % 
Bacon's History of the Eeign of Kink Henry VIL By 

the Rev. Professo^ LuMBY, D.D. 3X. F 

Cowley's Essays. By the Rev. Professor|-UMBY, D.D. |4f. 
Discourse of thQ Commonwealf of thys Aalme of Engliuide. 

First printed in zsSx* and commonly attributed to V^B. Edited from th^ MSS. 
by the late Elizabeth Lamond. I \ln ttu Press. 

Milton's Comus and Arcades. By A.lyV. Verity, M.A., 

sometime Scholar of TrinJtv College, or. C 

Milton's Ode on the Morning of Ohrist's Sativity, L'Allegro, 

II Penseroso and Lycidas. By the same Editor. as^6d. \ 

Milton's Samson Agonistes. By the sami^ Editor. 2s. 6d, 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Books L EL By the same Editor. 2s. 

BkS. m. rV. By the same. [Preparing, 

Books V. VX By the same. 2s, 

Books XL Xn. By the same. if. 
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Moro's History of KingRichaxdllL ByJ.R.LuMBY,D.D. sx.d^aH 
Morels Utopia. By Rev. Erof. Lumby, D.D. 3^. td, 
Sidney, Sir Philip. An Apologia for Poetrie. By £. S. 

Shucicbukgh, M. a. The Text is a revision of that of the first edition of 1595. 3;. 

Thales to CHcero, A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy. By 

JosBPH B. Mayor, M^ y. 6d, 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. By the Rev. Professor Skeat, 

LittD. 3*. 6d. 

VL EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 
Oomenius, John Amos, Bishop of the Moravians. His Life 

and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurib, LL.D., F.R.S.E. y. 6d. 

Education, Three Lectures on the Practice of. I. On Mark- 
ing, by h. w. eve, m. a. II. OnStimulus, byA.SiDGWiCK, M.A. III. On 
the Teaching of Latin Verse Composition, by £. A. Abbott, D.D. as. 

Stimulus. A Lecture delivered for the Teachers' Training 

Syndicate, May, 1883, by A. Sidgwick, M.A. is. 

Locke on Education. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. y, 6d, 
liflllton's Tractate on Education. A facsimile reprint from 

the Edition of 1673. By O. Browning, M.A. as. 

Modem Languages, Lectures on the Teaching of. By C. 

CoLBBCK, M.A. as. 

Teacher, Oeneral Aims of the, and Form Management. Two 

Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1883, by 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., and R. B. Poole, B.D. is. 6d. 

Teaching, Theory and Practice of. By the Rev. £. Thring^ 

M. A., late Head Master of Uppingham School. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Sritish India, a Short History of. By £. S. Carlos, M.A., 

late Head Master of Exeter Grammar School is. 

Geography, Elementary Commercial A Sketch of the Com- 
modities and the Countries of the World. By H. R. Mill, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. is, 

(Geography, an Atlas of OommerciaJ. (A Companion to the 

above.) By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Hugh 
Robert Mill, D.Sc 31; 



VII. MATHEMATICS. 



Arithmetic for Schools. By C. Smith, M.A, Master of 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, y. 6d. 

Elementary Algehra (with Answers to the Examples). By 

W. W. RousB Ball, M.A. 4^. &/. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. By H. M. Taylor, M.A 
Books Z.— VZ. 4X. Books Z.— XV. 3£. Books Z. and n, is.6d. 
Books ZZZ. and ZV. is. 6d. Books V. and VZ. is. 6d. 

Solutions to the Exercises in EucUd, Sooks I— IV. By 

W. W. Taylor, M.A. [Nearly ready. 

Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By S. L. Loney, M.A 

2f. &/. Or in two parts. Part Z. Blsmsnts of Statics. ^. 6d, 
Fart ZZ. Blomsnts of Dynamics, y. 6d. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Seginners. By S. L. Loney, 

M.A. [Nearly ready. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. By £. 

W. HoBSON, ScD., and C. M. Jbssop, M.A. ^. dd. 

Other Volumes are in preparation, 
London: Canibrit^e Warehouse^ Ave 4§itM<^^^9\^ 
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Cjbe Cambrttij9[e Bil)U for 
^tljools anil CDlUges. 

General Editor: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
Bishop of Worcester. 

"// is difficult to commend too highly this excellent series*^ — Guardian. 

•* The modesty of the genercU title of this series hcu^ we believe^ led 
many to misunderstami its character and underrate its value. The books 
are well suited for study in the upper forms of our best schools ^ but not 
the less are they adapted to the wants of all Bible students who are not 
specicUists, We doubt^ indeed^ whether any of the numerous popular 
commentaries recently issued in this country will be found more ser- 
viceablefor general use,^* — Academy. 

Now Reculy, Clothe Extra Fcap, Svo, With Maps, 
Book of Joshua. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 2s. dtL 
Book of Judges. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3j. 6^/. 
First Book of SamueL ByRev.Prof.KiRKPATRiCK,D.D. 3^.6^. 
Second Book of SamueL By the same Editor. 3^. 6^/. 
First Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 3^. 6//. 
Second Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 3^. (id. 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rev. Prof. Ryle, B. D. 4^. 6^. 
Book of Job. By Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 5^. 
Book of Psalms. BookL By Prof. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 3^.6^ 
Book of Ecclesiastes. By Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 5J. 
Book of Jeremiah. By Rev. A. W. Streane, B.D. 4^. (yd. 
Book of EzekieL By Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 5^. 
Book of Hosea. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 3^. 
Books of Obadiah & Jonah. By Archdeacon Perowne. 2j. 6^. 
Book of Micah. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. is, 6d, 
Haggai, Zechariah & Malachi. By Arch. Perowne. 3^. 6d, 
Book of Malachi. By Archdeacon Perowne. is, 
Ctospel according to St Matthew. ByRev.A.CARR,M.A. 2s,6d. 
Ck)spel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, 

D.D. is.6d. ' 

Ck)spel according to St Luke. By Arch. F arr ar, D. D. 4^. 6d. 
€h>spel according to St John. ByRev.A.PLUMMER,D.D. 4^.6^. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 4^. 6d, 
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Epistle to the Romans. By Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. y.6d. 
First OorintMans. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Map. 2^. 
Second Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Map. 2s, 
Epistle to the Ckdatians. ByRev.E. H. Perowne,D.D. is.6d. 
Epistle to the Ephesians. ByRev.H.C.G. Moule, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Epistle to the Philippians. By the same Editor. 2s, 6d. 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. ByRev.G.G.FiNDLAY,B.A. 2s. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, By Arch. Farrar, D.D. ys. 6d, 
General Epistle of St James. By Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 

D.D. is.6d. 

Epistles of St Peter and St Jade. By Very Rev. E. H. 

Plumptre, D.D. as. 6d. 

Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, M. A., D.D. 3^. 6d. 
Book of Eevelation. By Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A. 3^. 

In the Press, 
Epistles to the Oolossians and Philemon. By Rev. H. C. G. 

MouLB, M.A. 

Epistles to Timothy & Titus. By Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A. 



Cfte Sfemalltr C ambrftrge JBibl e for ^tboofe* 

** We can cordially recommend this series of text-books, " — Church 
Review. 

** The notes elucidate every possible difficulty with scholarly brevity and 
cUamess, and a perfect knowledge of the subject.^"* — Saturday Review. 

*'• Accurate scholarship is obmously a characteristic of their productions ^ 
and the work of simplifcation and condensation appears to have been 
judiciously and skilfully performed,** — Guardian. 

Now ready. Price is, each Volume, with Map. 
Sook of Joshna. By J. S. Black, M.A. 
Sook of Judges. By J. S. Black, M.A. 
First and Second Books of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. Kirk- 

PATRICK, D.D. 

First and Second Books of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 
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with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, 
and English Notes. 

General Editor: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D,D., 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 

With 4 Maps. ^.6d. 

Gon^el according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

with 3 Maps. ^.6iL 

Qospel according to St Lnke. By Archdeacon Farrar. 

With 4 Maps. 6s, 

Qospel according to St Jolm. By Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 

With 4 Maps. 6r. 

Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. Professor Lumby, D.D. 

With 4 Maps. 6$: 

First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3^. 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3^. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. ByArchdeacon Farrar, D.D. y,6d. 
Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. 4^. 

General Editor: Rev. J. A. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Book of Beyelation. By the late Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A. 

iNtarly ready. 
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